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JOSEPH 


TuerE is nothing more usual than 
to say that the one thing wanting 
to the present age is that distinct- 
ness and originality of individual 
character which gives half of its 
charm to the past. Yet in spite: of 
this general sentence of mediocrity, 
everywhere acknowledged, here has, 
within the last two years, a bock 
slid quietly into print and out of it, 
without much notice taken of the 
matter, which no publication of the 
last two centuries, overflowing as 
they are with personal story and 
piquant character, has surpassed. 
There is, perhaps, scarcely a district 
in the country where the name of 
Joseph Wolff does not wake smiles 
and recollections, sometimes ludi- 
crous ahd sometimes affectionate. 
For a man who has written next 


WOLFF. 


not only of certain Travels and 
Adventures, but of all the haps and 
mishaps, mistakes, successes, virtues, . 
and follies of as odd and character-- 
istic a figure as has ever appeared 
within the English horizon. Pepys 
himself, the prince of autobio-- 
graphers, has not disclosed more 
naively his vanities and _ frights. 
and compunctions; and among the- 
world of books which everybody 
nowadays knows by head-mark, and 
can classify without trouble, a book 
which is not a book but a personal 
narrative, is a prize which we seize 
upon with no small joy and self-- 
congratulation. The reader of these 
volumes will find it possible to for- 
get that he is not a listener ; he will 
break upon the course of the tale, 
into applauses of laughter and ad-- 


nothing, and done not very much,-miration; he will discover himself 


in this country at least, the universal 
acquaintance in which the land of 
his adoption holds him is remark- 
able enough; but the book which 
friendly persuasion and help has 
drawn out of the old man, in his old 
age and leisure, is something still 
more remarkable. It is the story 


gradually growing into acquaint- 
ance with the outlandish hero, who 
stands clear and full in the fore- 
ground, relating his own achieve- 
ments with innocent relish and gusto, 
until at last, when the curtain drops - 
and the story-teller is seen to sink 
into that bosom of domestic tranquil-- 
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186 Joseph 
lity, a Devonshire vicarage—most 
strange, incongruous, desirable rest- 
ing-place, after such a course—few, 
we predict, of those who have ac- 
companied him to this climax of his 
days will part otherwise than as a 
friend from the Jew-traveller, the 
Eastern missionary, the English 
vicar, who has thus disclosed him- 
self to their familiar regards. 

We seize upon the book with all 
the natural delight experienced by 
a wayfarer making dull progress 
upon the beaten and dusty tracks 
of literature, who suddenly finds 
himself face to face with the unex- 
pected apparition of a living human 
creature; not an abstract folio or 
quarto upon stilts, nor any light- 
limbed sprite of romance, but a 
solid—very solid—personation of 
flesh and blood, as real and visible 
aman as ever made his appearance 
upon any platform. There he stands 
in all friendliness, afraid of none of 
us—facing the shafts of criticism 
bravely—an obese but danntless 
Sebastian. Any fledgling marks- 
man who has the heart is free to 
aim his arrows at this unguarded 
and unsuspecting hero. He had 
clearly no such chance in his mind 
when he told, amid tears and laugh- 
ter, the story here written down, by 
kind domestic scribes, of the long 
and various romance of his life. Not 
ours: be that ungenial task. Few 
men have such a story to tell; few 
men have those qualities for telling 
it which alike make the narrative 
fresh, lively, and delightful, and 
lay the writer open to the ridicule 
of the cold-hearted critic. The two 
things are almost synonymous. A 
man who has no weaknesses is 
a poor autobiographer; even the 
most skilful of historians makes in- 
different work of a piece of perfec- 
tion. To opr shame be it confessed, 
do not we all prefer Lancelot to the 
blameless King? and to descend to 
homelier matters, does not every body 
know that all the virtues of the 
father or mother do not go to the 
hearts of their children, like those 
dear every-day foibles, familiar as 
their habitual dress and looks, which 
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wake up the very tenderest of all 
home recollections? A man who 
writes his own life does not need to 
be a very profound or elevated cha- 
racter; but he needs to be a frank, 
honest, unsuspicious one—either 
unaware of his own faults, or pos- 
sessed of human vanity enough to 
make him suppose everybody else 
as much interested in the explana- 
tion and excusal of his conduct as 
-himself. Such a man is Dr. Wolff. 
He assumes the interest of all his 
readers with such cordial heartiness 
that who would refuse to be in- 
terested? Behind the sympathetic 
domestic circle the good man sees 
only a sea of sympathetic faces repeat- 
ing the expression there. He disarms 
the coldest spectators by his cheer- 
ful confidence. Such a story is not 
to be regarded as subject to formal 
examination, and amenable to con- 
ventional rules, It is, on the con- 
trary, an altogether exceptional pro- 
duction. It is one of those tales 
for which we all yearn, children 
and grown people alike; a -story 
which is true, and as simple as true, 
where the hero acts upon no rule, 
but does exactly as the spirit moves 
him—sometimes wisely, sometimes 
foolishly ; where little events hold 
rank just as high, or by chance 
higher, than great ones; and where 
hosts of varied groups come and go 
without any serious bearing upon 
the tale, or necessity for a second 
appearance. For perfect reality and 
vraisemblance—for entire and sim- 
ple-minded disclosure of character 
—for primitive interest and novelty, 
the very soul of story-telling,—we 
«know no book of recent times which 
is fit to be compared with the Ad- 
ventures of Joseph Wolff. 

There are differences in auto- 
biography as in everything else. 
Joseph Wolff, still living, and dis- 
playing by the most distinct of all 
evidences (according to the news- 
papers) his intention to live, prints 
his innocent free-spoken memorials, 
frankly naming a world of people, 
and nobody is tbe worse for it. 
Another personal history which has 
attained greater note in the world 
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than that of the venerable Joseph, 
the Life of the Inveresk Carlyle, 
comes to us, after a long lapse of 
years, carefully bottled up until 
everybody was dead who could be 
affected by it. This fact sets forth 
the difference between the two types 
of self-revelation. After everybody 
has read his Autobiography, the 
world knows about just as much 
and as little of Dr. Carlyle as his 
ordinary acquaintances must have 
known, and as it was his will and 
pleasure to reveal; but with all the 
clearness of a phétograph sees into 
his contemporary world, learns what 
other people were about, what man- 
ner of men they were, what were 
their claims upon the recollections 
of posterity, and what the failures 
to be recorded against them. It is 
not himself but his society that 
brightens upon the canvass — one 
sees the Edinburgh streets and 
closes, the Dumfriesshire roads and 
hospitable manses, the venerable 
precincts of Glasgow Oollege, with 
a handsome figure passing out and 
in with handsome ruffles and an 
unexceptionable toilette. What the 
heart and soul of him are about 
meanwhile, Carlyle keeps to him- 
self; and in the brightness of the 
reproduced scene, where the colours 
are all fresh as a Reynolds portrait, 
or as the Scotch Martin’s transcript 
of the writer’s own handsome face, 
we forget that it is other people we 
see, and not the autobiographer. 
Altogether different is the treat- 
ment adopted by Dr. Wolff. It is 
he himself who stands in the front 
of his picture; other people come 
in as accessories, as assistants in the 
conduct of the scene, as the audi- 
ence who surround and listen to and 
applaud the principal actor. All 
that has to be told concerns “ Wolff.” 
He has no skill in stripping the in- 
terest from himself to some notable 
person about him, and so escaping 
unrevealed. On the contrary, the 
good man fully acknowledges him- 
self the most interesting person pre- 
sent, knows that he can tell more 
about “ Wolff” than about all the 
other people put together; and, feel- 
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ing at home in that description, 
opens out into the full tide of nar- 
rative without ever flagging or grow- 
ing weary of his subject. The re- 
markable people he encounters are 
only visible so far as they cross his 
own varying ever-active path; they 
never withdraw the interest intu 
other channels, or break upon the 
unity of the picture. Here nobody 
will learn what was the aspect even 
of that limited and peculiar society 
into which the young Jewish mis- 
sionary was received when he came 
to England. No sketches of his 
patrons or teachers are to be found 
in these lively characteristic pages. 
They come and go, but Wolff re- 
mains. He is in possession of the 
ground, and sees no reason to trans- 
fer his place to any other. The 
consequence is, that while the light 
falls only in momentary occasional 
glimpses upon those angles of other 
people which have come in contact 
with the hero, the principal figure 
stands out with all the breadth and 
fulness of life, round, distinct, and 
individual. The idea of posing his 
contemporaries in graceful groups, 
or throwing light upon the history 
of his time, never seeins to have oc- 
curred to the ingenuous story-teller, 
Simeon, the leader of modern Low- 
Church evangelicalism, a notable 
man, and one in whom any genre 
painter would delight, appears in 
Wolff’s narrative in Judicrous simpli- 
city only as ee oe the vain task 
of teaching that Oriental to shave— 
an attempt which has never been suc- 
cessful, though renewed upon various 
occasions; and the other secondary 
figures in the story appear in a like 
innocent abandon, neglectful of all 
their own individual claims to in- 
terest, solely at those points upon 
which they touch Wolff, and contri- 
bute to the progress of his full exis- 
tence. Here the perfect prose of in- 
nocent fact has hit upon the high- 
est art of the painter, or even of the 
tragic poet. Instead of the broken 
radiance of a gallery of pictures, 
one is presented to us, all sunny and 
smiling, with every accessory kept 
in the most artful simple-minded 
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subordination to the main action of 
the piece. The effect is inimitable. 
Your brilliant groups, dashed in 
with a flowing historic pencil, are 
on the whole, except at the first 
glance, not much more satisfactory 
than those blank pictures of a com- 
mittee, or conference, or general 
council, where every face is a por- 
trait, and where literal truth proves 
itself so false to nature, that no- 
body, save an adoring partisan, can 
look with any patience at the broken 
surface flecked with many faces, 
where neither unity nor grace can 
be. In each group of portraits the 
temptation to be concise und anti- 
thetical, to balance one character 
with another, and to make angles 
and circles of a regularity unknown 
to nature, is always apparent. But 
no such danger surrounds the single 
portrait. Here he stands, not re- 
quiring to balance himself against 
any other—not obliged to describe 
or set forth his own qualities in dae 
bound and limit— beaming forth, 
large, round, and at his ease—cer- 
tainly not a perfect, as certainly a 
most genuine, individual. It is very 
common to say that the sayings and 
doings of any man, honestly set 
down day by day, would make the 
most interesting of books. Never 
was there a greater fallacy. Not 
one man in a thousand has the art 
of showing himself through the 
envelope of his daily doings. The 
perpetual disguise in which most of 
us live, concealed even from our- 
selves, would make the record of 
our proceedings a most dry and life- 
less skeleton of humanity. It is the 
rarity of the faculty which gives it 
so great a charm. 

Here, however, is the one individual 
in a thousand—or say in a million, 
which may be nearer the truth, and 
a few ciphers more or less matter 
little — who can tell his own story. 
It is time to inquire what kind of a 
story that is which he has to tell. 
It is the story of a Jew, a native of 
Franconia, son of a German rabbi, 
who, stumbling into a perception of 
Christianity in his childhood, pur- 
sued the faint and doubtful light 
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which had shone upon him through 
years of youthful virtuous vagabond- 
age, very amusing and curious to 
read of, living and learning some- 
how without any apparent means 
of doing either, among professed 
Protestants and genuine Oatholi 

among philosophers and _ infidels, 
monks and rabbis, not without 
glimpses of the greatest personages 
in Germany, till at’ length the lad 
found himself in Rome in the Pro- 


paganda, the idea of becoming a. 


missionary having seized upon his 
youthful imagination. Out of the 
Propaganda he stumbled again to- 
wards Protestantism and England; 


went to Cambridge, where he learned. 


many things, but not how to shave 
himself; and terminated this roman- 
tic and extraordinary youth by mar- 
rying the daughter of an English earl 
—a climax as romantic and unusual 
as the preliminary life. With this 
passport to the good offices of so- 
ciety, and apparently with hosts of 
friends attracted by his own genial 
simplicity, vanity, and honest qua- 
lities, he set out upon twenty years 
of missionary wandering amid the 
picturesque unknown races of the 
East, into deserts and dangers and 
troubles of all kinds, and sometimes 
to the very brink of death—out of 
which wonderful career the fortu- 
nate adventurer has subsided in his 
old age into an English vicarage, 
the strangest unlooked-for termina- 
tion to a life so various; from the 
tranquil retirement of which he 
now sends forth this moving and 
eventful tale. By means of some 
missionary books of an odd and 
unusual dgscription, by speeches 
and lectures, but, more than all 
these, by that subtle influence of 
reputation which carries the name 
of one man to the end of the world, 
while it refuses to bear the fame of 
another not less noteworthy beyond 
the place where he was born, the 
name of Joseph Wolff has become & 
household word to many people, in 
every quarter of this country which 
crowned his young adventurous life 
with such unusual fortunes. Such 
reputation does not come for no- 
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thing; and in the book now before 
us Wolff has justified his fame. 
Popular opinion nowadays is as 
much divided in respect to the 
Jewish race as it has been in all 
generations. To some they are still 
the chosen people affectionately 
longed after, prayed for, and fruit- 
lessly preached to; to others the 
meanest and least hopeful of people, 
remarkable only for that instinct 
of merchandise and money-making 
which has been the curse and the 
support of their race. Sidonia on 
the one hand, and the keeper of the 
sponging-house on the other, are 
only variations in the view. Ohris- 
tendom has resolved to observe no 
medium in her sentiments regard- 
ing this wonderful tenacious family. 
It is apparent that the popular judg- 
ment has but indifferent means of 
discriminating the highest charac- 
ter of these scattered Hebrews. We 
have ourselves heard a Spanish 
Jewess lamenting bitterly that it 
was &@ common error among the 
English to ignore the fact of any 
aristocracy among her people, and 
to believe that the Levys, the 
Mosses, and Cohens, and such usn- 
rious brotherhoods, were true repre- 
sentatives of a race which still re- 
tained patricians of further and 
purer descent than any Norman 
noble. This is doubtless a matter 
worth the consideration of Jew- 
despisers; but no vague conclusions 
on this subject will be half so effec- 
tive as is a single glimpse into the 
home of the simple German rabbi, 
the minister of the little synagogue 
in the Bavarian village, where de- 
vout people gather in little groups 
to speak of that restoration to their 
own land which they are not soffi- 
ciently enlightened to doubt of— 
where the picturesque traditions of 
Jewish learning are the portion of 
the children, and where the pious 
regulations of life are such as these: 
“Say the blessing over everything 
= eat; don’t eat with uncovered 
ead; go every day to the syna- 
gogue; never lie down without hav- 
ing said, ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one God.’” In such a 
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house “young Wolff daily listened 
with the highest interest to the 
conversation of his father, when the 
Jews assembled in his house in the 
evening-time, and he spoke to them 
about the future glory of their na- 
tion at the coming of Messiah, and 
also about the zeal of many rabbis 
who had travelled to Jerusalem and 
Babylon as preachers to the Jewish 
nation.” The rabbi then diverges 
into miraculous tales of the great 
Mymonides, of the holy Judah- 
Haseed, and finally of Jesus of 
Nazareth, -about whose merciful 
and brotherly inclinations towards 
the Jews a curious Talmudical tra- 
dition is recorded. “This history 
made a deep impression upon young 
Wolff, so that he asked his father 
who this Jesus was. And _ his 
father answered that he was a Jew 
of the greatest talent; but as he 
pretended to be the Messiah, the 
Jewish tribunal sentenced him to 
death. Young Wolff then asked 
his father, ‘Why is Jerusalem de- 
stroyed, and why are we in capti- 
His father replied, ‘ Alas, 
alas! because the Jews murdered 
the prophets. Young Wolff re- 
flected in his mind for some time, 
and the thought struck him, ‘ Per- 
haps Jesus was also a prophet, and 
the Jews killed him when he was 
innocent! ’—an idea which took 
such possession of him, that when- 
ever he passed a Ohristian church 
he would stand outside and listen 
to the preaching, until his mind 
became filled with the thought of 
being a great preacher like Mymo- 
nides aud Judah-Haseed.” 

While these cogitations were re- 
volving in the child’s mind, he was 
accustomed to make daily visits to 
the house of a neighbour, the village 
barber-chirurgeon, where he natar- 
ally repeated his Talmud stories, 
and blew his childish trampet about 
the coming triumph of the chosen 
nation. While the little Jew made 
his simple brag of all that was to 
ensue upon the coming of the Mes- 
siah, the other children laughed and 
listened ; “but one day,” continues 
the narrative, ‘old Spiess, with his 
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stern lovk, said to little Wolff, 
‘Dear boy, I will tell you who the 
real Messiah was: he was Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of God, whom 
your ancestors have crucified, as they 
did the prophets of old. Go home 
and read the 53d chapter of Isaiah, 
and you will be convinced that 
Jesus Ohrist is the Son of God.’ 
These words entered like a flash of 
lightning into Wolff's heart; and he 
can sincerely say that he believed, 
and was struck dumb. No word 
came out of his mouth, but he went 
home to his father’s house, and read 
the 53d chapter of Isaiah in Hebrew 
with the Jewish-German translation, 
and then said to his father, ‘ Dear 
father, tell me, of whom does the 
prophet speak here?’ His father 
stared at him and gave no reply; 
and Wolff dared not to ask him a 
second time, but went into another 
room and wept. And then he heard 
his father say to his mother, who 
was also weeping, ‘God have mercy 
upon us! our son will not remain 
a Jew—e is continually walking 
about and thinking, which is not 
natural |” 

The young proselyte, of whom 
this remarkable account was given, 
was then seven years old! 

At eleven, the young hero, tired 
of the little progress he made, set 
off for Bamberg to seek his fortune. 
** What will you become?” asked his 
father. He replied, “A physician 
and a preacher like Mymonides.” 
The old Jews who were present 
stroked their hands over their beards 
and said, “‘ Woe, woe, woe! Your son 
will not remain a Jew; he will be 
mixed with the Gentiles, and go the 
way of all the Gentiles.” With the ex- 
traordinary self-reliant adventurous 
instinct of his race, little Wolff set 
out thus, not to return again to the 
paternal roof. He took farewell of 
the home, which he seems never 
to have entered again, with a sim- 
plicity which shows such a prema- 
ture entry into the world to be no 
such wonder among that peculiar 
people, and set out upon the battle 
of his life. A more wonderful ex- 
ample of the child-adventurer has 
seldom been recorded. He was 
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but eleven, helpless and penniless, 
He was leaving not only his father’s 
house, but his father’s faith, and 
all he had been brought up to 
reverence; and he was in search 
of, not the scanty living which con- 
tents the little Savoyard, the only 
corresponding type we know, but 
learning, and a career more lo 
than his father’s. The boy did not 
stay long in Bamberg. He was 
sent out thence with a curse from 
the house of the relation to whose 
protection he had betaken himself, 
when his inclinations and purposes 
became manifest, and so wandered 
forth forlorn, a little pilgrim of 
learning and faith. Worthy this 
idyllic tale is the following beaati- 
ful episode :— 


“ Wolff left Bamberg without saying 
one word, and without a single farthing 
in his pocket, and travelled towards 
Wurtzburg. On his way, in a field he 
found a shepherd, who was a Roman 
Catholic, and he asked him if he might 
stay in his house for the night? The 
shepherd replied, ‘ Yes, my friend,’ and 
brought him to his cottage. He then 
asked Wolffif he was a Roman Catholic? 
Wolf replied by giving him an account 
of his history ; and after they had par- 
taken of a frugal meal, the amiable 
shepherd knelt down with his family to 
pray the rosary; but previous to their 
commencing the prayer, the shepherd 
said, ‘ Let us pray five Ave Marias and 
one Paternoster for the good of the soul 
of this poor Jew, that the Lord may 
guide him to His fold.’ They prayed five 
Ave Marias and one Paternoster, and in 
the morning, before Wolff left, the 
shepherd said to him, ‘ Friend, you are 
in distress ; allow me to share with you 
what I have got. I will give you two 
florins, which will carry you well to 
Frankfort.’” ' 


Thus Providence and tender cha- 
rity helped the wandering child. He 
taught Hebrew for a short time 
in Frankfort, and then in Halle; 
and after many other adventures, 
passing amidst infidel Jews and ra- 
tionalist Protestants, and _ through 
Weimar, where he came under the 
shadow of Goethe and his brilliant 
company, came at last to Christian 
baptism and to the Catholic world 
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at Vienna, of which he gives an in- 
teresting account. 

Out of the domestic heart of 
Judaism he leads us into the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church, not 
to gaze outside upon that wonder- 
ful hierarchy, as most Protestants 
do, but to behold its internal fac- 
tions and divisions, and the thought- 
fal mind working out under its con- 
ditions, as under those of every other 
Christian corporation, the great pro- 
blems of religion and life. 

The world is full of observers 
whose capacity enables them to 
comprehend differences: it is a 
common gift with superficial per- 
sons of all kinds, and in every field 
of inquiry. To perceive the peren- 
nial never-failing agreements and 
accordances is an altogether differ- 
ent matter. When the Protestant 
foreigner suddenly finds himself in 
the incense - laden atmosphere of 
Rome—when he sees the twinkling 
altar - lights interposing between 
him and the day, and perceives the 
gleam of mystical vestments and 
crosses through the darkened air— 
it is not wonderful that he takes 
up with that general notion, and, 
hurriedly retreating from the scarlet 
presence, concludes in his startled 
mind that here is still the one tre- 
mendous unity, against which free 
thought and private judgment made 
the most memorable outbreak that 
has happened in the history of 
man. It is difficult to contemplate 
the Church of Rome under 4ny 
other than this aspect of unity. 
To know that people dare think 
there—that parties rise there as 
readily as in other communities—- 
that fierce polemics, fierce as if the 
disputants were in the fullest ex- 
ercise of private judgment, flourish 
within that all-enclosing silent wall 
of separation, with its pretences of 
infallibility—strangely disturbs our 
preconceived notions. We all know, 
but do not remember, what half- 
revealed convulsions were of old 
within the bosom of the universal 
mother; and to find perennial Pro- 
testantism and Evangelism swelling 
within that obdurate old breast, 
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holding ground from generation to 
generation, descending by the ordi- 
nary laws of spiritual inheritance 
in irregnlar but never-failing lines 
of succession, maintaining a per- 
petual protest, never silenced, and 
rarely interrupted, for the fanda- 
mental truths of Christianity, in 
opposition to all errors and innova- 
tions, is very startling and wonderfal 
to the ordinary Protestant reader, 
That such is the case, nevertheless, 
all students must be aware. The 
history of the Protest within the 
Church of Rome—vf those Chris- 
tians of the Oreed who, by some 
extraordinary capacity of human 
nature, which is among its deepest 
mysteries, say their Ave Marias 
without a suspicion of idolatry, and 
worship amid a multitude of saints 
the one Mediator only—would be 
one of the most remarkable of his- 
tories. Popular inclinations at pre- 
sent turn to the other side of the 
question, and Giant Hope has not 
lost his terrors for the English 
imagination at least. But it is con- 
founding to those good orthodox 
notions of antichrist, in which most 
of as have been brought up, to re- 
cognise that indisputable element 
of Christian and Protestant life, 
which keeps its ground perpetually 
in the very bosom of the Ohurch of 
Rome. 

When Wolff went to Vienna, all 
wistful, young, and open-eyed, hap- 
pily without any prejudices to one 
or the other side of the great army 
of Christendom, it was his fortune 
to fall between the two always 
struggling and contending divisions 
of the Church. He found there, as 
he might have found in the English 
capital, a High-Church party, a Ne- 
ologist party, a Protestant, and a 
Popular. The leaders of the Catho- 
lic Protestants were “Johannes Mi- 
chael Sailer, the Fenelon of Ger- 
many, and the great Frederick 
Leopold, Count of Stolberg. These 
united strict orthodoxy and attach- 
ment to the Pa; al power with admi- 
ration for antiq tity and the Fathers, 
firm adherence to the dogmas of 
the Roman Oatholic Church, and 
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belief in the miracles of that Church, 
with rejection of what is called 
‘pious opinion.’ As, for instance, 
they rejected not only the immacu- 
late conception of the Virgin Mary, 
but denied the necessity of asking 
the intercession of the Virgin or of 
saints, and their minds revolted at 
the notion of worship being ad- 
dressed to any but the Most High.” 
The Popular party was there, as 
everywhere, the romantic-fervid, 
the passionate-devout, moved as 
everywhere by a popular preacher 
of striking character, profound 
piety, and primitive life; but cha- 
racteristically distinct so far from 
the English model of a popular 
reacher, that the Redemptorist 
eader added to the love of God 
that almost secular warmth of de- 
votion towards/the Blessed Mary, 
which has formed a singular com- 
promise between earthly and spi- 
ritual love in many a monkish 
bosom. These antagonist elements 
confronted, combated, and modified 
each other in the German capital. 
Hoff bauer, the Popular leader, me- 
dieval and ultramontane, mingled 
the gospel with the most devout 
and absurd of traditions, and scorn- 
ed the very philosophers who ad- 
mired and followed him: and Stol- 
berg, the enlightened Protestant 
Catholic, when a sermon was read 
to him in which the faithful were 
adjured to pray to the Lord Jesus 
and to Mary, thundered out, “ Blas- 
phemy! this is not the teaching of 
the Church.” Such a voice out of 
the very bosom of Popery is start- 
ling. The two parties were at 
active warfare, as if they had been 
parties in the English or any 
other Church; both of them enjoy- 
ing equal liberty and advantages, 
even in a capital where concordats 
had reigned, and were again to 
reign; and neither the Inquisition 
nor any milder form of persecution 
seems to have threatened the leaders 
of this division of the Church, who 
were all devout Catholics, and main- 
tained their doctrine to be no 
reform, but the veritable creed. 
Among such people the Jew-boy 
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became anything but a Papist. He 
records his own youthful gaucheries 
and levities with the raciest noncha- 
lance. The avowal of his nation 
sent a whole town into hysterics 
on one occasion; and the perfect 
frankness with which he professed, 
or claims to have professed, his 
sentiments on all subjects, seems 
to have had a piquancy and relish 
which delighted rather than horri- 
fied his strangely diverse entertain- 
ers. For everybody delighted in 
the charming young man. From 
the innocent vagabondage of his 
student life, the friendless and mo- 
neyless lad came aloft with a spring 
into the best society. To seb and 
to embrace him were almost the 
same thing throughout his all-fas- 
cinating career. Without any vi- 


sible interval he comes from the 


Hebrew teaching, by which he kept 
life and learning in him, to the in- 
timate friendship of Friedrich Schle- 
gel, of Count Stolberg, and of half 
the great people of Vienna. Every- 
body furthered and forwarded his 
aims; most people took him into 
their confidence; he received sup- 
port and encouragement while he 
stayed, and, when he went away, 
sheafs of introductory letters, which 
made his path familiar ground. 
Making allowances for that vanity 
which our hero confesses, this is 
less unbelievable than might be 
supposed at the first glance. The 
young Jew was no rt genius, sensi- 
tive on the subject of his own claims 
to regard, but a most straightfor- 
ward, light - hearted, self - confident 
mortal, aware of his own agreeabili- 
ties, and happily incredulous that 
anybody could resist them. His 
manner of conciliating the affections 
of Pope Pius VII., when introduced 
to him, is amusingly characteristic, 
and explanatory of his social pro- 
gress. When the old Pope and the 
young student had both done all 
that was proper, and the Pontiff had 
even expressed gracious intentions 
towards the wandering Hebrew, our 
hero suffered his affectionate feel- 
ings to get the better of him. He 
was charmed with the mild counte- 
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pance and soft voice of the reverend 
old man. “ Wolff gently and ca- 
ressingly patted his Holiness on the 
shoulder, saying, ‘I love your Holi- 
ness! give me your blessing.”” Who 
could resist such an appeal to his 
‘affections? Oecertainly not a good- 
hearted old ecclesiastic, to whom 
the love of the young was the only 

rmissible enjoyment of earthly 
ove. Wolff got the Pope’s blessing 
and his special favour. He was in- 
stalled in the Collegio Romano, and 
afterwards in the Propaganda, and 
his amusing heresies winked and 
smiled at as long as that was pos- 
sible; and when Roman decorum 
and safety permitted no more tole- 
ration, the rash convert was smug- 
gled off safely out of the Papal 
dominions, and came to no harm. 
Altogether a picture of priestly in- 
dulgence not common in any locality, 
and doubly uncommon, according 
to all record, in the very court of 
Rome. 

At the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that these good priests had 
their patience tried with the un- 
manageable young Hebrew, whose 
tongue would not be stopped. Dur- 
ing a lecture in which the bulls of 
the popes were cited as the ultimate 
authority, “ Wolff at once took fire, 
and said before them all, ‘Do you 
believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope?’ The professor said, ‘ Yes,’ 
Wolff said, ‘I do not.” He was 
at once surrounded by the whole 
college. Bonelli was especially in- 
dignant, and exclaimed, ‘ Bad and 
impious people seldom do believe the 
infallibility of the Pope; but if you 
want to stay at Rome, drive away 
these iniquitous thoughts, scacciate 
questi pensieri cattivi !” 

The ingenuous narrative proceeds : 
“Wolff became furious, but has 
since confessed that he did not show 
the real spirit of Christianity in the 
opposition which he offered. Nay, 
he owns that it argued a great deal 
of vanity in him, as a young man, 
to attempt to be a reformer. He 
ran to Cardinal Litta, and told him 
the dispute he had had, and that he 
did not believe the infallibility of 
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the Pope. Litta’s conduct was most 
delightful. He showed the meek- 
ness of an angel, merely saying, 
‘My son, do not dispute, I be- 
seech you, with these hotheaded 
young men, for if you dispute I can- 
not protect you: and you will be per- 
suaded of the Pope’s infallibility when 
you hear the reasons.’ ” 

This mildness, however, was with- 
out effect upon the incorrigible 
youth. He kept his protectors in 
perpetual hot water, though at the 
os — pate “wa and 
then in splendid religious projects, 
which qrocued him renewed affec- 
tionate messages from the amused 
but gracious Pope. He disputed 
right and left with youthful pugna- 
city, and, to the annoyance of his 
Protestant as well as Oatholic friends, 
let nothing escape him which he 
could make an exception to. Amid 
the alarm of his friends, however, 
he himself seems to have enjoyed 
the whole matter mightily, and 
found the Propaganda a most agree- 
able dwelling-place, made only more 
piquant and exciting by the con- 
tinual warfare which he maintained, 
and the turning out, or worse, which 
inevitably awaited him. The yearly 
display of learning at the great mis- 
sionary college was a scene entirely 
after his own heart. “ Wolff spoke 
in five languages, and chanted so 
that the hall rang,” says the de- 
lighted autobiographer, warmed 
with the very recollection of his 
early achievements, “and all the 
auditors were in raptures, and ap- 
plauded him ; and the Italian colle- 
gians of the different colleges 
sent kept saying, ‘Look at him; 
what tremendous eyes he makes ! 
Guardateli, Guardateli, gli occhi che 
Jal After the whole was over, the 
servants of the cardinals, together 
with their masters, slapped his back 
and said, ‘ Per Bacco! che voce! 
che occhi }?” 

But in the mean time his bold 
heresies grew worse and worse. It 
was not, alas! out of pure regard for 
the truth that the rash young knight- 
errant rushed ‘into the field so in. 
“ Wolff confesses frankly,” proceeds 
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the candid tale, “that his grand 
enemies, all though life, have been 
vanity and ambition, cherished 
and encouraged alike by injudi- 
cious friends and covert foes. * He 
owns that, during his life in Rome, 
his vanity made him believe that he 
knew everything better than those 
by whom he was surrounded, and 
as people told him he was like 
Luther in personal appearance, he 
resolved, if possible, to be a Luther 
also in his stormy and wild career ; 
while at the same time his insatiable 
ambition made him wish and aim 
at becoming pope, as he once openly 
avowed in the College.” He had 
gone so far as to choose the name 
by which he was to be distinguished 
during his pontificate, and to con- 
fide it to his fellow-pupils, who 
doubtless received the confidence 
with screams of laughter. The 
young Jew was to be Hildebrand 

-, to abolish celibacy and the 
worship of saints! No wonder 
they found him rather a dangerous 
inmate of the polyglot community 
in the Piazza di Spagna. He rushed 
into correspondence with heretics 
at the same time, wrote letters to 
the distinguished English Traveller, 
sworn friend of all eccentric beliefs 
and persecuted souls, the late Henry 
Drummond—to Bunsen, and other 
dangerous individuals ; a correspond- 
ence none the less delightful, doubt- 
less, that it ran risks of being inter- 
cepted, and was so in reality. When 
affairs had come to a crisis, a solemn 
secret visitation of a tailor, shoe- 
maker, and hatter, was paid to 
Wolff in the seclusion of his own 
room. It was the seal of his sen- 
tence. Olothed in the mysterious lay 
garments thus mysteriously concoct- 
ed, he was set out of Rome under 
an escort of Carbineri, and in charge 
of a messenger of the Inquisition, 
but only to be safely deposited in 
Vienna unharmed, and not much 
discouraged. The whole story is 
whimsically simple and amusing. 
The parlous boy had clearly over- 
talked avd overcrowed himself, and 
his kind priestly protectors, to whom 
it must have been a blessed rid- 
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dance, let him off with a few days’ 


fright. How the provoking yo 
disputant came out of Rome, oo 
from the hands of an inquisitor, 
with any life left in him, would 
have been a standing marvel to 
Exeter Hall, had the young adven- 
turer lighted in that locality. Let 
us recommend this story to the care- 
ful consideration of all theological 
paladins of twenty. One can ima- 
gine a Scotch student in similar 
circumstances, without the ingratiat- 
ing vanities and oddities of the Jew, 
making himself profoundly detest- 
able, and procuring a more sum 

and less easy expulsion ; and who is 
there who has not encountered some- 
where a delightful undergraduate, 
whom it would be but too great 
a happiness to introduce to “ that 
member of the Inquisition,’ to the 
darkling tailor and mysterious shoe- 
maker, who shuffled this intolerable 
lad out of his Propaganda gowo— 
and into a new region as far distant 
as possible from the alarmed well- 
wishers, who could bear no more of 
him ? ' 

After this notable event the young 
Jew took to wandering once more, 
quite unaware what to do with him- 
self, but apparently not much op- 
pressed in his mind on the subject. 
He fell into a course of monaste- 
ries, among which he found, here 
a community of Benedictine friars, 
Protestant and Neological, there a 
learned (rientalist, lost in study of 
the Apocalypse, and coming to just 
such conclusions as Wolff himself 
afterwards came to amid the Pro- 
testant sages at Alburg. Unexpected 
meetings and sudden appearances 
of the very, most necessary, and de- 
sirable person at the most appro- 
priate moment, have been discarded 
from fiction as unpermissible, and 
branded with all sorts of ugly names. 
But the fact is, as everybody knows, — 
that in real life such things do hap- 
pen, like many other things which 
nobody dare hint at in imaginary 
composition. When Wolff was about 
at bis wits’ end, and making no pro- 
gress, he encountered a friend of his 
friend Henry Drummond’s, and was 
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forthwith conveyed to England—to 
the guardianship of that singular and 
distinguished man. 

Here his readers might have been 
well pleased had the autobiographer 
paused to tell us something of one of 
the most remarkable men of his 
generation. Henry Drummond has 
not, otherwise than in his speeches— 
those speeches which people of all 
politics and ideas read with equal in- 
terest and amused regard, not for the 
subject of them, but for the speaker 
—left any worthy record of him- 
self to the world in which he played 
so notable a part. A long, busy, 
useful, and virtuous life has come 
to a termination, and the figure of a 
man lately holding so characteristic 
and separate a place in the home 
landscape—one of the country’s inde- 

ndent advisers, certain to take 
fis own view, and no other man’s, 
and to give his counsel strenuotsly 
on every matter of national im- 

rtance—already detaches itself in 

istoric completeness from the phan- 

tasmagoria of facts and _ politics. 
Henry Drummond entered life with a 
rare portion of all the gifts of Provi- 
dence. He was rich, he was of 
good family, witb talents much above 
the ordinary proportion; a clear 
head, a warm and not too wise 
imagination, a liberal heart. All 
these gifts, while still a young man, 
he was led to devote to the service of 
that Master who had endowed him 
so plentifully. In the history of 
religion everywhere for the last fifty 
years his name is constantly appear- 
ing. Wherever faith was stirring 
among the dead Continental churches 
—wherever Christian enterprises were 
setting forth—wherever serviceable 
men were to be had for these 
labours, or devout ones sheltered 
from persecution or poverty,—the 
sound of his name is like the appari- 
tion of the Eastern potentate in a 
tale of the Arabian Nights. Prompt, 
unhesitating, rich—holding that 
talisman of wealth which becomes 
in such hands a most enviable 
and magical possession, and is tra- 
Vestied entirely out of the vulgar 
thing it so often is, the rapid and 
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bold energy of his individual hand 
has already revealed itself in many a 
book and many a history of lesser 
men than himself. Minds so one- 
sided, and yet so many-sided, are of 
the rarest. He embraced, with all 
the force of a single pursuit, the pe- 
coliar religious life which he and 
others finally consolidated into that 
which they themselves would not 
have permitted to be called a new 
sect, but which common phraseology 
knows no other name for; but while 
rapt in a mystic atmosphere of reve- 
lations and communications from 
heaven, and even himself, in all his 
acute intelligence and high-minded 
honesty, the medium of such, ‘never 
lost for a moment his firm footing 
on the outside earth, his keen ob- 
servation of mundane matters, his 
humour, his temper, his shrewd 
sense, and notable individuality. A 
man more utterly contemptuous’ of 
humbug perhaps never existed. If, 
by some strange chance, he was in 
some respects the victim of it, the 
marvel is one of the least explainable 
in nature. We remember his aspect 
in his later years with an equal 
degree of astonishment and admira- 
tion—the vigorous unclouded age 
whick belongs to good British 
blood, and that noble patrician 
training in which no country in the 
world can equal England—the cool, 
clear, caustic understanding, sharp 
and vivid—the faith, a world be- 
yond all reach of reason, profound, 
unquestioning, not to be shaken even 
by absurdity—a junction impossible, 
but apparent—a harmonious man 
blended out of the two elements 
to common vision most inharmonious 
and contradictory. Such as a | 
Drummond was, no poor man coul 

have been. His wealth was a part 
of his character. It gave him the 
promptitude, the readiness to do, 
while others: talked—the inclination 
towards the impossible which was 
apparent in him. Nothing was 
difficult to such a man. By the 
extreme range of his own powers 
beyond the grasp of most of his 
fellows, his very opinions must have 
been rion § and miracle itself 
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appeared a less violation of nature. 
Impatient of delays and doubts, he 
bids Wolff no longer mind the Mis- 
sionary Society. “JZ will send you 


out,” said the arbitrary splendid 
rich man. The speech was cha- 
racteristic. He appears with all the 


swiftness of an individual irrespon- 
sible agent wherever he makes a 
public appearance. In Parliament 
always delivering Henry Drummond’s 
views, and no party’s or clique’s, and 
listened to as Henry Drummond with 
a closer interest than any mere politi- 
cal leader ; and in al! the other mani- 
fold paths by which a life so proudly 
silent.as to its own doings, crossed 
the less reticent paths of other men, 
always the same independent self- 
responsible potentate: among the 
men of his time one of the most 
remarkable, whose name, in all pro- 
bability, is to be left in the keeping 
of tradition, but whom immediate 
posterity, at least, is not likely to 
forget. 

In the hands of this independent 
prince in the religious world, the 
young man was soon under-weigh, 
and fully started upon his career. 
The life he had chosen from his 
earliest days, the life of a wandering 
reacher and missionary, had now 
ere and the remainder of the 
book is taken up with a minute yet 
always fascinating narrative of his 
travels, his arguments, his sermons, 
his successes—all the daily drawbacks 
and furtherances that happened to 
him in his various journeys, occu- 
ying some twenty years of his 
ife. To follow him in detail 
through this unexampled course— 
into all the wastes and all the 
civilisations of the East—among tribes 
whose very name is unknown to 
most readers, and through all the 
ever-changing crowds, picturesque, 
curious, and warm with primitive 
wonder, who throng round him 
wherever he goes—wonld be im- 
gyre and is not necessary. 
ut it is impossible not to feel that 
the whole question of missionary 
enterprise is opened up in a new 
light by such a story as this. No- 
thing can be more utterly distinct 
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from the ordinary forms of mission- 
ary labour than this mission of the 
fervid Jew. He goes out in aposto- 
lical freedom, as he tells us the 
missionaries of the Propaganda are 
sent, cum omnibus facultatibus a 

tolicis, without any tether by which 
the “ Parent Society ” may haul the 
truant in, should he exceed his pre- 
scribed course. He goes, remaining 
nowhere long, like a brisk wind 
among the dead apathies of Jew 
and Mahommedan; he passes on, 
a disturbing influence, rapid and 
all-enduring, from city to city and 
over the burning wastes. What he 
has to say must be said soon, for 
there is little time to lose, and the 
very arrival of the extraordinary 
wanderer wakes up the community 
he seeks, and prepares it for the 
brief but hot conflict—the burning, 
sudden message of the wayfaring 
man. Rumour, that surest of pri- 
mitive messengers, blows trumpets 
before him which echo deep into 
savage wastes, far beyond the reach 
even of his courageous steps. He 
goes like an ambassador, an office 
comprehensible to all, propounding 
his message everywhere, and leav- 
ing that royal proclamation he car- 


ries to work its own way into the 
hearts of men. Certainly such a 
mission must commend itself to 


many who cannot fully enter into 
the ordinary fashion of missionary 
labours. The good preacher who 
toils his way to one spot in the 
wilderness—who carries with him 
the women and children of his 
household, trusting them, with a 
faith which, whether wise or not, 
is fall of homely sublimity, to the 
protection of God — deserves the 
respect of all Christian people. But 
when our hearts are torn by sad 
tales of the disastrous, tragic con- 
clusion of such an expedition here 
and there, the question will arise, 
whether it is after such a fashion 
that the gospel can be most fitly 
carried through the world. Not 
many years ago the religious world 
was thrilled by the dreadful tale of 
a little brotherhood of martyrs who 
perished miserably on the savage 
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Patagonian coast, subdued by the 
terrific climate, the want of neces- 
sary helps to existence, the fear of 
the disgusting savages around them, 
and if not the neglect, certainly the 
most apathetic delay of the Society 
which had sent them forth. Though 
they had all the consolations of mar- 
tyrdom in their own pious spirits, 
and left behind them the most 
touching records of the love that is 
stronger than death, it is impossible 
to use any other words, As men 
they perished miserably, without 
any price for their lives—shed 
their blood for nought—and wasted, 
though with the sublimest tragic 
prodigality, that zeal and those ser- 
vices for which the Church has so 
much need. Another domestic tra- 
gedy, involving women and inno- 
eent children, has just happened 
under very similar circumstances 
in Africa, We are aware that such 
calamities have invariably the effect 
of stirring other devoted minds 
to rush into the same dangers on 
the same spot; but that does not 
affect the real question, There is 
scarcely a preacher in Christendom 
who finds it easy to deliver a reck- 
oning of what he has done in his 
charge, or to show to visible earthly 
eyes what results have followed his 
ministry ; but a preacher who calls 
together, day after day, his won- 
dering congregation of indifferent 
savages—who has to watch their 
curiosity die out, and no other sen- 
timent take its place—who has to 
convince minds that do not know 
what conviction means, and to 
awake affections which do not ex- 
ist ;—with, all the while, amid all 
the anxieties of a family to be kept 
alive and out of danger, a report to 
make to his Society, and visible 
tokens of progress to provide for 
their satisfaction,—is he the modern 
model of that ambassador for Christ 
who shall evangelise the world ? 
Certainly Paul’s labours were of a 
different fashion. The question is 
one of profuund interest and im- 
portance. There are few people 
nowadays who can content them- 
selves with believing that it is no 
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kindness to bring the heathen world 
under the responsibilities of the 
gospel ; and at the same time there 
are many who, in spite of the most 
serions sense of the value of mis- 
sionary labours, find it impossible 
to satisfy their minds with those 
anxious records of the work that is 
doing in a hundred far-separated 
corners—those long details of here 
and there some individual man or 
woman of whom the harassed mis- 
sionary is hopeful, or that scanty 
tale of conversions, which, in strange 
contradiction to the modesty of na- 
ture, are reported as so much value 
for their money to the subscribing 
home-community. A troubled half- 
guilty sense that there is sumething 
wrong in this system pervades many 
pious minds, who are in many cases 
driven to conclude that the wrong 
must lie in their own want of spi- 
ritual appreciation. To such the 
very possibility of an apostolic wan- 
dering must be consolatory; and 
we are much disposed to believe 
that the sudden visit of an evan- 
gelist, who must be gone suddenly 
again to bear that same message 
further—who is visibly come for 
no other cause—whose 80 
burns within him that he passes 
from place to place to deliver it, as 
&@ matter too momentous and pre- 
cious to be confined to one quarter, 
and who, having left that seed, of 
all other seeds the most fruitful and 
undying, departs under the impera- 
tive call of that necessity which 
every savage can understand, of 
bearing the tidings of life and death 
to another and another place, till 
power and capability fail him—is of 
all other the means most likely to 
come at the primitive heart. By 
such means the early disciples made 
their way over the little world then 
known to man, and every picture of 
the wide heathen wilderness which 
surrounds Christendom seems to 
point out more and more clearly the 
value of such a knight-errantry for 
the work of the Ohristian Church. 
The aspect altogether of the pri- 
mitive mind, which knows little, 
which retains all it comprehends, 
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and which is accustomed to transmit 
such corners of truth and know- 
ledge as it has obtained through a 
hundred subtle channels of personal 
communication, which we, all boast- 
ful of our press and print, have lost 
the gift of, is but slowly compre- 
hended by the mind of civilisation, 
penetrated, sodden as it is with per- 
petual instruction. Amid all the 
compensations of nature none is 
more remarkable than this wonderful 
power of transmitting, which in 
actual truth does not leave us so 
very much to boast of in telegraphs 
and universal bookdom. “It is a 
remarkable fact,” says the narrative 
before us, “that when Wolff re- 
turned to Mount Sinai, fifteen years 
afterwards, the very children who 
were not born at his first visit knew 
not only Joseph Wolff's name, but 
the names of his companions ; and 
also that one of the ladies (7.¢., a 
woman in a Bedouin tent) had taken 
his neckerchief. They knew, too, 
that Wolff had a servant called 
Franz Six, and that his companion 
Cann had a servant called Michael : 
also that whilst Wolff was always 
afraid that his servant was starving 
himself to death, the rascal, in fact, 
was drunk from morning to night. 
From this we see how these sons of 
the desert hand down the slightest 
events from father to son.” The 
same peculiarity is found in respect 
to much more important matters. 
Wolff himself and other travellers 
light here and there in the most 
unexpected wilds upon some soli- 
tary man or woman hugging to their 
solitary hearts a bit of gospel they 
have found or heard by some chance 
means, and leavening with the half- 
known truth a secret corner of the 
desert ; and “ broken lights” from 
such imperfect centres gleam over 
all that mysterious East which still 
throbs with sacred tradition. Then, 
in those far distant unexplored 
regions, the Christian adventurer 


here and there falls upon a tract in 
which he can recognise the foot- 
steps of a Christian and civilised 
man, and the trail of doubtful light 
still lingers on the way. The con- 
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clusion may easily be drawn that, 
while it is impossible to put the 
entire world under such close train- 
ing as might be given by permanent 
missionary residents maintained 
everywhere, nothing can transcend 
the uses of the Christian adven- 
turer, the wandering evangelist, 
He who but pauses on the wing 
to say what is in him, all urgent 
and in haste; he who possibly may 
never be seen again—the man who, 
for an hour or day’s speech of the 
wondering community, has crossed 
hills and seas—he whose errand 
must be attended to at once or lost 
for ever—has all the liveliest facul- 
ties of human nature enlisted in his 
favour ; and of all mental pheno- 
mena there is nothing so remarkable 
as the tenacious life of truth when 
left to itself, even in the most un- 
hopeful locality. Unnursed and un- 
fostered, incomplete and fragment- 
ary, that divine thing lives and shines 
out in glimmers among the dark- 
ness. In those far Eastern lands, 
so dark to a cursory vision, such 
gleams are trembling about many 
an unsuspected centre; and it is no 
small testimony to the services of 
this autobiographer to say that he 
has shown under that heathen gloom 
a tremulous illumination of tiny 
lamps, imperfect but genuine, In- 
finitely better comfort than that 
which lies in the anxious schemes 
of visionary men to make out that 
we are but threatened a little in 
this existence to be all saved some- 
how at the last, lies in the sight of 
such unthought of approaches to 
the God who sees better than we 
do over all the dim earth. 

It was on such a mission that 
Wolff penetrated into: the mysteri- 
ous East. With dauntless simpli- 
city he sought out his own people 
wherever they were to be found, 
From the merchant Jews of Malta 
and Gibraltar to the mystic and 
bemused rabbis of Jerusalem, he 
hesitated nowhere. With the one 
he maintains lively controversies 
ending in nothing, and with the 
other descends into the obscure lore 
of the Talmud, always fighting 
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bravely, sometimes triumphant in 
argument, sometimes worsted, yet 
always persuading his antagonist of 
that one fact more potent than any 
argument, that he believes. It is 
said that this, of all others, is the 
question of which Jews are sceptical, 
and the missionary is again and 
again assailed by confidential in- 
vitations to disclose the hypocrisy 
of his Christianity, and winks and 
smiles of intelligence, for which an 
Englishman would certainly have 
knocked down the rogues who made 
them. Wolff refrains from all such 
personal demonstrations, but he 
does what is more, knowing his 
sacred office—lie declares his faith 
with unvarying insistance, which at 
last. brings tears into the eyes of his 
questioners. More than once, at 
the most perilous crisis of his fate, 
he is entreated to permit himself to 
be called a Mohammedan, but at 
absolute peril of his life nobly re- 
fuses, and declares his trust in Christ 
sufficient to support him through 
all dangers. At the same time he 
neither is nor pretends to be brave. 
He will venture to mount no animal 
above the condition of a donkey or 
broken-down horse, screams with 
fright when he crosses a river, and 
makes ridiculous exhibitions of 
panic when he is in the bands of 
sufficient protectors, all which he 
relates with great glee and perfect 
simplicity. But when the Eastern 
wanderer has to fight his way 
through an Arab tribe, or out of 
the bands of a dangerous unman- 
ageable chief, the scene changes en- 
tirely. The coolness with which 
he prepares for that doubtful com- 
bat, the calm confidence with which 
he plies the quips of Oriental trick- 
ery to mystify his opponents, the 
lightheartedness with which he picks 
himself up, and with feet bleeding 
from the bastinado, or in stark 
nakedness, escaped with nothing 
but his life, sets his face still for- 
ward, though at a snail’s pace, 
shames even English courage. One 
of these escapes, and the manner 
in which the clever Jew overcame 
the danger which threatened him, 
is well worth quoting. He was 
travelling from Bokhara to Oabul, 
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and had to pass through the domi- 
nions of the Governor of Moyam, 
who had already murdered some 
English travellers, and against whom 
he had been repeatedly warned. 


“ Wolff therefore proceeded towards 
Moyam, which is about eight miles’ dis- 
tance from Balkh, and as he crossed 
over a bridge he met a fine-looking tall 
Osbeck on horseback, who was a haji 
and a moolah, and was well acquainted 
with Arabic. Wolff conversed with him 
in Arabic, and he invited Wolff to be his 
guest for the night with his whole party, 
which offer they accepted ; and in token 
of friendship, Wolff and the Osbeck 
placed the palms of both their hands 
together, and stroked their respective 
beards. ‘There,’ said Wolff, ‘are we 
brothers now? The Osbeck replied, 
‘Yes, praise be to God.’ Then Wolff 
said, ‘I will not deceive a brother. I 
tell you, therefore, who IT am. Iam an 
Englishman. Will you protect me?’ 
The Osbeck clasped his hands above his 
head in despair, and exclaimed, ‘As 
long as you are in my house none can 
touch you; but the moment you leave 
it, the Governor, who is my cousin, will 
send after you, and put you to death. 
Therefore you must promise to do what 
I tell you. Yeu speak Arabic, so I will 
introduce you as an inhabitant of Mecca, 
and tell my cousin when he comes that 
you were once my host in Mecca, and 
then he will ask your blessing and de- 
part. Wolff answered, ‘I shall do no 
such thing. All I order you,’ and, he 
added, turning round to his followers, 
‘and you also, is not to say one single 
word about me when he comes; but re- 
fer him to me, and I shall answer all his 
questions to his entire satisfaction, not 
hiding anything from him,’ With this 
understanding the Osbeck took Wolff 
to his house. In the evening came the 
Governor, as the Osbeck had said; and 
seeing Wolff, he came straight up to 
him, and asked him—‘ Where do you 
come from ?’” 

“ Wolff.—‘ From Malta.’ 

“ Governor.— What town is Malta?” 

“ Wolf.—‘ Noah had three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth. Ham had 
again a son whose name was Canaan. 
Malta was peopled by the descendants 
of Canaan, (because they are descend- 
ants of the Phenicians.)’ 

“ Governor.—‘ Whereabouts is Malta?” 

“ Wolff.— The contrivances of man 
and their inventions for their conveni- 
ences are wonderful ; but every nation 
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has its own ways. Here you have boats 
made of skins. At Malta are boats called 
steamboats’ (Wolff gave him the English 
name, for of course the Governor could 
not tell whether it was English or Chi- 
nese), ‘and these are dragged on by 
smoke, which makes a whirring noise’ 
(here Wolff imitated the noise), ‘ and, 
entering such a boat, one reaches Stam- 
boul from Malta in four days.’ 

“ Governor.—‘ Who rules in Malta?’ 

“ Wolff.—‘ The name of the governor 
is Ponsonby Khan, son of Besborough 
Khan, and his wife’s name is Amelee 
Khatoon’ (é. e. Emily the lady), ‘daugh- 
ter of Bathurst Khan.’ It is to be re- 
marked that Wolff pronounced these 
names in a broad Eastern way, and 
with a powerful voice. 

“ Governor.—' Where were you born?’ 

“ Wolf.—‘ Here we must go to the 
Holy Book, the history of the world.’ 

“But here the Governor became al- 
most impatient, and exclaimed, ‘This 
man is too learned for me!’ and he 
seemed inclined to depart. But he came 
back, and Wolff began to read from the 
10th chapter of Genesis, 2d verse... . 
‘I was born in the land of Ashkenaz,’ 
which is the Hebrew name for Ger- 
many, which, however, Wolff did not 
explain to the Governor. The Gover- 
nor was perfectly satisfied with the 
whole of this information, and said, 
‘Verily thou art full of truth, and there 
are no lies in thee.’” 


This successfal hoax, however, 
though it rid him of one dangerous 
adversary, did not bring him to his 
journey’s end in safety. After a 
few days’ further course, the unfor- 
tunate traveller fell into the hands 
of a fierce tribe of sectaries, known 
by the name of Kharyn, or “ seceders 
from all the rest,” who chose to 
object in the extremest way to the 
title of Hajee, by which his ser- 
vants addressed him, and would let 
him off with nothing less than ab- 
juration. His rational proposal 
that they should withhold the title 
from him had no effect upon those 
optimists. Only Mohammedans were 
entitled to use it, and a Mohammedan 
he must declare himself. 


‘“You must either say,” they de- 
clared, ‘“ There is God, and nothing but 
God, and Mohammed the prophet of 
God,” or we will sew you up in a dead 
donkey, burn you alive, and make saus- 
ages of you.’ ‘ Wolff said, ‘There is God, 
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and nothing but God, and Jesus the Son 
of God.’ They at once now gave a sign, 
and all their moolahs assembled in a 
large cave, hewn out of the rock. The 
Affghans who accompanied Wolff, as 
well as his three servants, trembled with 
— and said to him, ‘Say the Creed, 
and the moment you are on your journey 
again, you may just be what you were 
before.’ Wolff replied, ‘ Leave me, and 
let me alone. I will manage them, All 
you have to do is to disperse, and leave 
me only with my three servants. Some 
of you go towards Kondoy, but don’t 
go far. Wolf then ordered his servants 
to bring him his writing-desk. They did 
so, and he wrote the following words: 

“To Lord and Lady William Bentinck. 

“ «My Dear Lorp anp Lapy Wituam 
Bentinck,—The moment that you read 
this letter, you must be aware that I 
am no longer in the land of the living; 
that I have been put to death. Give to 
my servants some hundred rupees for 
their journey, and write the whole ae- 
count to my wife, Lady Georgiana,— 
Your affectionate 

“*Josepa Wotrr.’ 

“ Wolff gave this er into the hands 
of his servants, and said, ‘ Now I will 
make one more attempt to save my lite, 
If I succeed, well; if not, go on as far 
as Loodhiana, and the first red coat you 
see, give it to him, and he will bring you 
to the Governor-General, and you will 
be rewarded. Now, bring me my fir- 
mans from the Sultan of Constantinople.’ 
They did so; and Wolff, with the fir- 
mans in his hand, entered the cave 
where the moolahs were seated, with the 
Koran open before them, declaring that 
he must be put to death. Wolff said, 
‘What humbugis this? You cannot dare 
to put me to death. You will be put- 
ting a guest to death.’ They replied, ‘The 
Koran decides it so.” Wolff said, ‘It is 
alie! The Koran says, on the contrary, 
that a guest should be respected, even if 
he is an infidel; and herg, see the oo 
firman which I have from the Schalif of 
the whole Mohammedan religion from 
Stamboul! You have no power to put 
me to death. You must send me to 
Mohammed Moorad Beyh at Kondoy. 
Have you not seen how little afraid I am 
of you! I have told the Affghans already 
that they should disperse, and probably 
some of them have already gone to Kon- 
doy.’ When they heard the name of 
Mohammed Moorad Beyh they actually 
began to tremble, and asked Wolff, ‘Do 
you know him?’ As Wolff could not 
say that he knew him, he replied, ‘This 
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you will have to find out.’ They said, 
‘Then you must purchase Jon blood 
with all you have. Wolff answered, 
‘This will I do; for I am a dervish, and 
do not mind either money, clothing, or 
anything.” And thus Wolff had to sur- 
render everything. Oh, if his friends in 
England could have seen him then, they 
would have stared at him. Naked, like 
Adam and Eve, and without even an 
apron of leaves to dress himself with, 
he continued his journey; and as soon as 
he was out of sight of the Hazara, he 
witnessed asight which he never thought 
to have seen among Mohammedans, All 
his Affghan companions knelt down, and 
one of them, holding the palm of his 
hand upwards to him, offered up the 
following extempore prayer :— 


“*O God! O God! 
Thanks be to thy name! 
That thou hast saved this stranger 
Out of the lion’s den. 
Thanks, thanks, thanks 
Be to thy holy name ; 
Bring him safely back 
Unto his country, 
Unto his family. 
Amen,’” 


Such startling incidents did not 
discourage the bold missionary. He 
went on through all those savage 
extremities, indemnifying himself 
by the flatteries and kindnesses of 
every little nucleus of Europeans 
he lighted on, and recording, with 
the kindliest, warm-hearted, bare- 
faced vanity, the laughing adula- 
tions addressed to him, ‘“ Wolff, 
your amiable conduct will carry 
you through the world,” says one 
of his early friends; and though 
the candid story-teller confesses 
frankly that public opinion was 
divided as to his eloquence in re- 
fined Caleutta—the Bengal Hurkara 
describing him “as an amiable en- 
thusiast, but not eloquent;” an- 
other Anglo-Indian journal praising 
only his “zeal and good-humonr ;” 
while “the paper called the English- 
man cut Wolff up in a most tre- 
mendous and very clever manner” 
—yet the invariable observation of 
the Persians on hearing him was 
this, “It is astonishing how, and 
with what precision, Wolff conveys 
his ideas on religious subjects; for 
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though he. pronounces the Persian 
with a foreign accent, yet he rivets 
the attention of every one of us,” 
In propounding his millennial opin- 
ions, “ Wolff did it with such mo- 
desty that he gained the affection 
of all,” and expounded the eleventh 
chapter of the Romans to a poor old 
man, who had sunk into: unbelief, 
in such a manner that “ Botta con- 
fessed cordially that Wolff had 
beautifully shown him that the 
great apostle had éombined in him- 
self in a most prominent manner 
the philosopher, the religious man, 
and the divinely-inspired apostle. 
Botta thanked Wolff most cordially 
for his masterly exposition; and 
wherever Wolff has expounded that 
chapter, whether to a philosopher 
or a religious man, a like observa- 
tion has been made to him.” When- 
ever he reached civilised ground, 
all the alleviations which kind wo- 
men and friendly men could render 
him were lavished upon the well- 
pleased missionary, who comforts 
and excuses himself for all the 
amusing stories and records of his 
own social powers, which are inter- 
polated into the narrative, by re- 
membering that Francis Xavier also 
was “the life of the company” 
whenever he made his appearance 
in the secular world. His social 
qualities, however, never interfere 
with his work; and if the good man 
looms large through a mist of laugh- 
ter, in many cases with an aspect 
more amusing than refined, he is as 
picturesque a figure as could be de- 
sired when he goes with the mourn- 
ful Jews at Jerasalem to chant at 
the ruined wall of the Temple that 
pathetic song of woe and anticipa- 
tion which the Christian Hebrew 
can still enter into with all his 
heart; or sits at the gate of the 
Eastern ‘city, in the very face of 
Islam, and chants aloud the psalms 
of prophecy—a proceeding the te- 
merity of which strikes his English 
friends, who have seen him “shake 
in his shoes” for the slightest gale, 
with utter astonishment. The fa- 
shion of his courage was different 
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from the ordinary development of 
that quality, and was not incon- 
sistent with arrant cowardice, ac- 
cording to his own confession—yet 
was notwithstanding, when neces- 
sty urged, a most sustaining and 
veritable valour. 

The last great act of his life was 
the singular chivalrous enterprise, 
undertaken in a forlorn hope of sav- 
ing two victims of Eastern ignor- 
ance and cruelty, Stoddard and 
Conolly. With a _ characteristic 
touch of superstitious friendli- 
ness, Wolff recalls to his mind 
that in all his disasters he has 
been delivered by British officers, 
and, inspired with the recollec- 
tion, fall of pity, vanity, affection- 
ate regard, and confidence perhaps 
excessive, but entirely just, in a 
knowledge of Eastern ways which 
few living persons could equal, 
set out to Bokhara on the forlorn 
hope of delivering those captives. 
Trusting to his quick wit and old 
experience, and to the effect which 
his clergyman’s gown, doctor’s hood, 
and shovel hat, and the title of 
“Grand Dervish of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and of the whole 
of Europe and America,” which he 
meant to assume, would have upon 
the ignorant and brutal court of 
Bokhara, the good man went forth 
in full canonicals, with a Bible, 
English and Hebrew, open in his 
hand, into the jaws of the lion. A 
most notable, vain, generous, and 
noble enterprise, which did not save 
the already murdered victims, but 
which must commend Wolff to every 
man who has anything of the Qui- 
xote in his veins—as most men have 
whose good opinion is worth asking. 
Though he escaped by the merest 
hairbreadth himself, he overawed 
the savage potentate into an inquiry 
whether he had power to raise the 
dead?—a striking confession of re- 
morseful fright and compunction. 
The Grand Dervish, however, found 
it difficult enough to accomplish his 
own escape, and all but testified his 
“gratitude to British officers’ with 
his blood. By diligent use of all 
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the devicés common to captives, and 
by firmness and self-possession, he 
did at last manage to get away from 
Bokhara, and, coming home by a de- 
vious course, enlivened by many of . 
his old experiences, came finally to 
England, and received from some 
confiding patron the living of Ile 
Brewers, in Devonshire. He had 
held a Yorkshire curacy before set- 
ting out upon his journey, touching 
which Mr. Drummond wrote him 

with all the frankness of friend- 
ship, “ Your call is to be an evangel- 
ist for all the nations of the earth, 
and for this you are fit; but, to use 
your own simile, ‘you are as fit for 
a parish priest as I am for a dancing- 
master.’” Most people, we presume, 
on @ priori evidenee, and judging 
from the nature of things, would be 
disposed to agree with Mr. Drum- 
mond. A parish priest, however, 
the Grand Dervish has been for 
fifteen years, and in that position 
has built a church, parsonage, and 
schoo]-house, increased his acqnain- 
tance to a large extent, and evident- 
ly, by the testimony of the preface 
and execution of this very book, won 
the love of his neighbours, whatever 
his parishioners may have to say. 
In this calm refuge reposes still the 
most notable of wandering Jews, 
How he confines his’ restless ac- 
tivity, his adventurous spirit, his 
love of frolic and commotion, into 
the restricted life and narrow limits 
of the vicarage, we will not under- 
take to say. The cage into which 
he has thus cooped himself, however, 
has evidently not broken his spirit. 
He seems to have retravelled all his 
various adventures with the highest 
relish and enjoyment; and we know 
no book of recent times that will 
stand comparison with this original 
record. The story overflows with 
character, humour, acuteness, sense, 
and folly—the most naive and un- 
reserved self-disclosure. If Dr. Wolff 
was a romantic hero, or the brightest 
type of a wandering apostle, we 
might indeed object to many mat- 
ters which hold a place in his nar- 
rative. But he is neither one nor 
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the other; and what he does not 
consider beneath his dignity, we, 
the well-pleased recipients of his 
confidence, are not called upon to 
consider in such a light. All the 
vague reputation in which his game 
has been wafted abroad, will be 
vindieated by his own honest out- 
spoken tale. He is not a heroic 
person but he is the most light- 
hearted and dauntless of adventurers 
_ —the most amusing of companions. 

Dipping at random into his stores, 
it is quite uncertain ‘whether you 
may light upon a broad modern 
joke or a quaint Oriental legend of 
primeval antiquity. His peals of 
comfortable, complacent laughter— 
the laughter of a man fully satisfied 
with himself, and enjoying his own 
jeets—are interrupted by wild chants 
of the desert, and pathetic Hebrew 
lamentations, pealed forth in a voice 
that has made itself heard among 
the clamours of savage tribes, and 
caused the halls of the Propaganda 
to ring again. Altogether the book, 
which is not free from vulgarities, 
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or even a suspicion of tediousness, 
in the latter part especially, has a 
fascination quite irresistible. We 
know neither priest nor traveller of 
modern times worthy to compare 
with this son of Levi and the desert 
—this wandering cross-bearer—this 
Grand Dervish of Christendom. It 
would be hard to light upon another 
Wolff ;—to look for such exceptional 
irregular personages would be fool- 
ish, and to find them undesirable. 
Nevertheless, there is in his mission 
a precedent which we -would gladly 
see followed. A man of higher strain 
might make that sublime which 
Wolff has made interesting and ex- 
citing; and we cannot doubt that 
the flash of this passing visitor 
through regions of obscurity will 
throw farther reflections than any- 
body dreams of—reflections in all 
probability more original, and there- 
fore more lasting, than those which 
are likely to arise round the per- 
manent glimmer of some single sta- 
tionary taper planted alone in the 
wilderness, 
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ON MANNEBS. 


Tue moralists of the last century 
were in the habit of giving a pro- 
minence and importance to the sub- 
ject of manners, which we do not 
meet with now. Manners must, in- 
deed, be an interesting and momen- 
tous question at all times; but we do 
not find the duty of good manners, 
and the practical value of attraetive 
ones, pressed upon us now in the 
same way—or, at least, not by the 
same class of teachers. If we want 
to see what writers have said on the 
subject we naturally look back ; 
indeed, the numerous biographies 
and colleetions of letters of worthies 
of the last century, recently pub- 
lished, and all of which turn our 
minds to this topic, necessarily lead 
us to do so. Our novelists, it is 
true, give illustrations of what man- 
ners should and should not be, and 
our satirists devote their wit and 
powers to detect and expose what 
is faulty and vulgar in the manners 
of our own day; but for a grave 
treatise, a clear, apt, and full dis- 
cussion, on what constitutes good 
manners, from what source and 
causes they spring, we turn to the 
measured, graceful, sonorous sen- 
tences, wherein our literary fathers 
expressed their opinions and con- 
clusions on society. It is now, per- 
haps, more completely taken for 
granted that people know how to 
behave themselves; we are seldom 
disturbed by the solecisms and 
breaches of the social code which 
once obtruded themselves into every 
circle; nor have we affectation in at 
all the same degree. We have pro- 
bably made some way in general 
refinement. A fine manner cannot 
now set itself off by contrast, nor 
need people become affected (that 
is, assume a manner) to escape being 
vulgar. Before they had settled 
into a certain uniform propriety, 
manners were unquestionably more 
in men’s minds. The terms “fine 
gentleman,” ‘elegant manners,” 
“ genteel,” even “gentlemanly,” if 
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applied not te mind but to external 
poligh, we all reject as old-fashioned, 
as belonging to the past, to a dif- 
ferent, and, as we think, less ad- 
vanced stage than our own. *If 
people want to express the same 
ideas now, they take refuge in slang, 
and are unwilling to treat them as 
grave questions involving a moral, 
or as though their own manners 
were influenced by direct thought, 
and were not the happy result of 
merit or fortunate circumstances, 
Bot, a hundred or a bundred and 
fifty years ago, Manners were an 
acknowledged topie, with a fitting 
vocabulary; they were made an 
avowed point in education, with 
distinct rules, and were an admitted 
question in the ease of each indi- 
vidual. We suspect that a good 
manner of that period would ap- 
pear to us extremely artificial, an 
elaborate performance, the result of 
conscious care, seeming to invite 
observation, and therefore a fit sub- 
ject for criticism, praise, and een- 
sure. We still know it to be im- 
portant; but no moral authority 
amongst the ladies of our own day 
would venture, with Mrs. Delany, 
to rank a good manner next to 
religion and morality. Assuming 
good manners to follow naturally 
on a good education, there would 
be a fear lest nature and simplicity 
must suffer by pressing them on the 
learner as an accomplishment in 
itself; but this fear was never pre- 
dominant at the time of which we 
speak, when a fastidious taste was 
perhaps constantly offended by a 
prevailing coarseness, ‘and graceful 
action and a polished address were 
charming from contrast, and very 
fit to be put forward for example 
and imitation. Thus, Addison, after 
giving various pictures of incivility 
and awkwardness, writes: “A man 
fully instructed in this art (of good 
manners) may assume a thousand 
shapes, and please in all; he ma 
do a thousand actions that sh 
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become none other but himself; 
—not that the things themselves 
are different, but the way of do- 
ing them.” And Jehnson, sixty 
years later, describes, with a sort 
of envy which does not obscure 
his admiration, a manner of perfect 
address. It has a touch of patron- 
age and condescension which would 
not be acceptable to our ideas, but 
we believe it a truthful pictare of 
a good manner, when manner was 
treated as one of the fine arts. “I 
remarked with what justice of dis- 
tribution he divided his talk to a 
wide circle; with what address he 
offered to every man an occasion of 
indulging some favourite topic, or 
displaying some particular attain- 
ment; the judgment with which he 
regulated his inquiries after the 
absent; and . . . I soon dis- 
covered that he possessed some 
science of graciousness and attrac- 
tion which books had not taught; 

. . that he had the power of 
obliging those whom he did not 
benefit; that he diffused upon his 
cursory behaviour and most. tri- 
fling actions, a gloss of softness and 
delicacy by which every one was 
dazzled; and that by some occult 
method of captivation, he animated 
the timerous, softened the super- 
cilious, and opened the reserved. 
I could not but repine at the in- 
elegance of my own manners, which 
left he no hopes but not to offend, 
and at the ineffieacy of rustic be- 
nevolence, which gained no friends 
bat by real service.” 

One distinction suggested by this 
portrait lies at the very portal of 
our subject: there is all the differ- 
ence between good manners and 
what the writer means to describe 
as a good manner. Good manners 
are, in homely phrase, the art of 
always knowing how to behave our- 
selves. A good manner sets its pos- 
sessor off, on all oceasions, to the 
best advantage. The one is a habit, 
the other a power; the one is 
decorum, the other grace; the 
one secures us from committing 
ourselves, the other confers distinc- 
tion; by the one we escape giving 
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pain, the other imparts positive 
pleasure; the one guarantees us 
from censure and contempt, the 
other excites respect and admira- 
tion; by the one we pass muster 
in any company, the other enables 
its possessor to take the lead in it; 
the one can be taught and acquired, 
the other is a gift of natore, fos- 
tered by favouring circumstances ; 
the one is simply a reflection of 
cultivated society, and has no in- 
dividuality, the other is the object 
of conscious imitation, and has its 
disciples and followers. It is a mere 
duty to aim at good manners; it is 
the folly and sin of affectation to 
strive after a good manner, when, 
not content with simple propriety, 
it sets itself by false assumptions 
to attract and to engross attention. 
Thus simple good manners bring 
no risk or danger with them, but 
a good manner is too often a snare 
and a temptation. While drawing 
these broad distinctions, we are 
quite aware that in very few in- 
stanees can they be seen in their 
full separateness. The emphati- 
cally good manner we would be 
understood to mean, is a very rare 
accomplishment; while all well- 
mannered persons have an indivi- 
duality, which distinguishes their 
demeanour, in things indifferent, 
from that of the other well-man- 
nered persons about them. Every- 
body in a certain sense has a man- 
ner of his own; but itis not patent, 
not a@ power, not recognised or in- 
fluential in soeiety, like what we 
would point at, or that suggested 
by our quotation from Dr, Johnson. 
No doubt good manners develop 
and slide into a good manner, under 
fortunate auspices; for it needs, and, 
indeed, mast have, a sphere. The 
woman, for instance, has good man- 
ners while she is one of many in 
her father’s house; transplanted 
into a sphere of her own, with 
room to expand, her most insigni- 
ficant action assumes a certain per- 
sonality ; her manners develop into 
a manner of her own, distinctive, 
amiable, “full of numberless name- 
less graces ;” and henceforth she takes 
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a place, and aets & part in society, 
for which no one before had guessed 
her capabilities. A person must 
in fact be of importance in his own 
set, and thus have a sort of field, 
to have a right to that distinetion 
we are endeavouring to define. 
We doubt whether any one seeking, 
in his own circle or experienee, for 
a manner as a term of commenda- 
tion, will apply it to any one except 
in a position of independence and 
relative consequence—a position in 
which faveurs may be conferred, 
-and the person has reason to know 
himself in a condition to be sought 
after, and to oblige others. It 
only comes naturally to such a 
one; and when there is not this 
root and source to justify and war- 
rant it, it is sure to be affected, 
and offensive as such. But per- 
haps such reflections ought to make 
us tolerant of affectation, when it 
results from a desire to take a place, 
to be something. There are many 
people who have aspirations which 
they have no legitimate means of 
satisfying; and to have a place, a 
field in which a man may air and 
show himself, and work out his 
ideal, is one of these, and a very 
frequent one. Our aspirant has not 
strength of mind to bide his time, 
or to give up altogether; and so he 
puts on a sickly growth of airs, 
peculiarities, eceentricities, which 
nothing leads up to or aecounts for. 
His ideal collapses for want of ex- 
ternal nourishment and credit, and 
in sole return for his pains he is 
brought into injurious comparisons 
with the real thing; and the world 
contrasts him with this or that 
great man, to the manner born, so 
unaffected, so natural, whose grand 
air, or ease, or condescension, or 
self-reliance, or graciousness, _ sits 
with such careless grace upon hifh. 
It must be owned that credit for 
manners in rich and great people, 
like that for merit and good works, 
is earned often at a mighty small 
cost. Very few people distinguished 
for rank and position are affected, 
because they have what others aim 
to possess: an affected king, or 
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queen, or potentate of any kind, 
would be a monster; whereas ordi- 
nary good-nature, with the self- 
respect which their position almost — 
necessarily inspires, joined to the 
atmosphere of good-breeding by 
which rank and station are snr- 
rounded, give them every facility 
for a certain grand or graceful form 
of manner. We would say, that for 
a man whom fortune favours, 
gentle blood, pulled down by 
inferior and low connections, well- 
bred himself, and living amongst 
well-bred people, and in a position’ 
to be sought after rather than to 
seek ; who has nothing to ask from| 
the world but respeet and esteem, 
or from his friends but love.—to 
such a man good manners are in- 
evitable, unless there is some lurk- 
ing coarseness, weakness, or base- 
ness, to counteract all these natural 
tendencies to civility and refine- 
ment; and that if he is equal to 
his position, he will have a deport- 
ment distinguishing him from 
others by its dignity and gracious- 
ness. And much more may this 
be said of a woman equally fa- 
voured by fortune, who has never 
known the temptations of sensi- 
tiveness to be ashamed of asso- 
eiates and connections; who has 
never endured the society of the 
ill-nurtured and the awkward, whe- 
ther rustie, coekney, or simply 
vulgar; or who has, in good time, 
found herself emancipated from 
these depressing causes; who can 
choose her friends ; who is queen in 
her drawing-room, and can carry out 
her own ideas of society—arrange, 
direet, organise, be an authority in 
her own cvungenial circle; whose 
notice is favour; whose eonversa- 
tion ‘is valued ; whose taste is de- 
ferred to; who can bestow a bun- 
dred slight favours; whose smile 
is watched for and remembered ; 
whose frown is serious, and carries 
a weight of disapproval ;—round 
such a woman, if she is of a genial 
temperament, and cares to be loved, 
will naturally gather an entourage 
of nameless charms to set her off. 
Whatever is peculiar in her must 
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surely, almost necessarily, round it- 
self into a distinctive grace, so that 
ber actions should be all pleasingly 
characteristic. Not tempted by the 
disturbances which distract othere, 
not depressed by the subduing 
causes which keep down so many, 
she will have the courage to be her- 
self, and the harmony which re- 
sults from sweetness and force— 
that force which confidence in her- 
self creates, and without which 
there can be no kind of real grace. 
But there are not many persons so 
exalted by fortune, and who, logi- 
cally speaking, cannot help having 
a good manner—and very happy, 
no doubt, it is that there are not, 
for the position we have endeavour- 
ed to picture is a temptation to 
whoever holds it, and somewhat 
too complacent a height for fallen 
humanity. Exemption from the 
minor eares and crosses of life, if 
any such could be found, would, 
in no real and Christian sense, be a 
blessing. 

We would protest against the 
too common charge of insincerity 
brought against a charming man- 
ner, which has first flattered and 
delighted, and, in the result and 
upon reflection, has been pronounced 
hollow and meaning nothing. A 
charming manner means to please, 
and has no ulterior end in view. 
It is expecting too much to re- 
quire people, because they are plea- 
sant while we are with them, to 
think of us and act towards us in 
absence with more consistent con- 
sideration and regard than our less 
attractive acquaintance; especially 
as this very charm and pleasantness 
necessarily implies a mind present 
to each passing scene, and able to 
occupy itself with every new claim 
to its attention. Let us remember 
that we ourselves should not have 
been so agreeably entertained had 
our attractive acquaintance suffered 
his thoughts, while in our company, 
to run on absent friends—the habit 
of some conscientious minds, defi- 
cient in tact and sympathy, through 
which they contrive to give to each 
friend, by turns, the notion that 
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others are preferred to himself. A 
little reflection will induce more mo- 
dest and reasonable expectations. 
He has been acting on the Premier's 
golden rule, that in society every 
one should endeavour to make him- 
self as agreeable as possible; and 
the true art of doing so, we are 
told on high authority, is “to ap- 
pear well-pleased with those you 
are engaged with.” After all, it is 
a great thing that those with whom 
we are thrown should wish to 
please us, even by the little uncon- 
scious, instinctive ruse of seeming 
to be pieased. For that all these 
arts, where they delight us, are un- 
conscious, we fully believe, and yet 
they cannot be otherwise described ; 
as, where our authority speaks of 
the true art of being agreeable in 
company, and then corrects himself 
in a parenthesis—“ and yet there 
can be no such thing as art in it”— 
so quick, subtle, and undefinable, 
are the influences which direct 
thought and expression, and which 
yet must be traced up to the direct 
agency of the will at last. 

We have said that there are not 
many who are compelled by cir- 
cumstances to have a good manner: 
let us consider what condition of 
mind best supplies the place of ex- 
ternal advantages, and goes farthest 
to secure a good manner, and the 
respect and consideration that arises 
from it. We believe it will be 
found that people will be valued a 
good deal at the rate they set on 
themselves—we do not mean what 
persons aim .at, desire for them- 
selves; but what their actions show 
they rate themselves at. Many 
people will take infinite pains to 
win from others a favourable judg- 
ment, which they do not show 
themselves to share in. They have 
a craving for a high stand in their 
fellow-creatures’ estimation, and yet 
cannot bring themselves to prove 
by their actions that they believe it 
their due. They hope to win the 
respect of others, and yet betray a 
want of self-respect. They let it be 
seen that their standard is the 
opinion of others, not self-approval, 
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Thus they will treat themselves ill 
when nobody is by; they will 
descend when it can be done on 
the sly; they will cut a figure to 
the wor!d, and be pitiful in private; 
they will have a fine outside, and 
let things be shabby and out of 
keeping underneath; not from parsi- 
mony, but from a feeling that any- 
thing will do for themselves so long 
as nobody else is the wiser. That is, 
there is a constant little secret—the 
world is not to know the small 
shifts self is put to, which do not 
seem to matter while nobody knows, 
Now, this secret will. always betray 
itself some way or another, and 
entirely stand in the way of the 
calm, easy, grand manner. The 
consciousness that everything about 
us will stand inspection; that the 
outside is an index of what is with- 
in, imparts ease, grace, and self- 
possession; while some touch— 
however faint, all but imperceptible 
—of sneaking or bluster will tinge 
the manner, conscious of something 
wrong out of sight;—though we 
admit that naturally sensitive minds 
will be afflicted with this conscious- 
ness, much sooner than others. Miss 
Austin’s “ Emma” maintained that 
she could always tell by what con- 
veyance Mr. Knightly had come to a 
dinner party, on the argument that 
there is always a lock of conscious- 
ness or bustle when people come in 
a@ way that they know to be beneath 
them. She detected an effort to 
strike the balance with himself for 
having done what was beneath his 
fortune and figure in the world. 

We are not blaming persons who 
cheat themselves (not as religious 
- self-denial, but) thereby to make a 


better appearance in the eyes of. 


others. People of small means are 
constantly so placed as to make this 
almost a matter of necessity. A 
thorough harmony, a pervading cor- 
rectness, would, in a great many 
people, cost more time and thought 
than with their peculiar tempera- 
ment they have leisure and patience 
for; but all must see the enormous 
advantage persons of fortune and 
station possess in the particular of 
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manner, who have every appoint- 
ment in absolute order, who have 
no makeshifts—nothing loose, in- 
complete, or shabby—about them, 
who can stand a thorough inspec- 
tion, who can never be taken by 
surprise or caught unawares, over 
others who associate with them per- 
haps, and assume so far to be of their 
standing, but who must throw all 
their expense on what catches the 
eye of others, and endure the 
pinch of all shortcomings in their 
proper person; who never like to be 
caught, and who would not be seen 
without preparation. And most 
people must be able to recall some 
pleasant contrast to all this, some 
little menage where these disturb- 
ing causes are counteracted by a 
vigilant self-respect,—some modest 
home of exact, unfailing neatness, 
and pure trim propriety, where 
nothing is sacrificed to externals, 
where there are no concealments, 
and in which the inmates are will- 
ing to let the world see them all 
day long, and follow them in their 
busiest employments. And here 
we believe they will have also ad- 
mired the self-possessed dignity and 
repose of manner in the ruling 
spirit of this fair scene of order. 
We grant that in case of limited 
means this result cannot be ob- 
tained without a considerable out- 
lay of time and thought—what 
many would consider waste of time, 
Hand and eye must be habituated to 
see defects before others see them, 
and to be beforehand with decay. 
A certain fastidiousness of neatness 
and taste must be encouraged, and 
the law of order allowed to take a 
first plaee, to have its first turn, so 
to say, in the business, of life. Of 
course all these are essentially femi- 
nine arts—we have necessarily a 
woman in our eye—but the benefits 
of her system do not rest wit! her. 
The man with such a wife acquires 
a reliance in his home, which gives 
security and ease to his deportment ; 
while the woman—confident in her 
surroundings—whose delicate culti- 
vated sense of propriety has brought 
all things into harmony about her, 
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who has permitted no finery which is 
not a natural efflorescence, who has 
arranged everything, not mainly to 
meet other eyes, but to satisfy her 
innate love of neatness and grace, her 
desire that all about herself should 
be attuned to a certain law of fit- 
ness, is almost sure to have a good 
manner. It will be self-possessed, 
because there are no under-hand 
wounds to self-respect on her con- 
sciousness; it will be without ef- 
fort, for the habits of her mind 
are all opposed to display; it will 
be easy and graceful, for there are 
no counteracting influences to impose 
restraint, 

We cannot think long on the sub- 
ject without finding our require- 
ments grow with the consideration 
of it. In the first place, nothing 
deserves to be called a good manner 
that will not stand every test, that 
is not equal to all occasions. We 
all of us have our place, where it is 
to be hoped we pass muster; most 
of our acquaintance do very well to 
see them in their ordinary circum- 
stances—amongst their own friends, 
at their own work in their own 
drawing-room and family circle. In 
these familiar scenes, their words 
and actions, their talk and their 
silence, their gravity and their mirth, 
their postures, gait, and address, all 
harmonise. But put them into 
new scenes, amongst. strangers, 
where they are uncertain of their 
position, where they feel that they 
have to assert themselves, and where 
they will be judged by the figure 
they make, then ease and harmony 
of manner are apt to forsake them, 
and hence awkwardness, eccentrici- 
ties, obtrusiveness, and shyness. 
There are people who do excellently 
well in the country, who astonish 
us by a general air of failure and 
unfitness in London society, while 
the regular Londoner does not look 
less out of place in a country circle. 
There are men who are lords of all 
they survey in morning costume, 
who hide their diminished heads in 
the restraint of a dress-coat. Is 
it too much to say that dress may 
have something to do with the ease 
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and savoir faire of the grand man- 
ner? The habit of changing from 
one costume to another, involved in 
a full alternate participation in all 
the pursuits and pleasures of London 
and the country, must ‘facilitate that 
feeling of being one and the same 
under all circumstances, so essential 
to ease; while the practice of assi- 
milating every garb to the idea of 
self, and establishing a feeling of 
real ownership and mastery, goes 
far to give composure, dignity, and 
even elegance to the deportment. 
Joe Gargery is described as looking 
cowed and desponding in his Sun- 
day clothes: they oppressed and 
overpowered him; the clothes had, 
in fact, the ascendant. There is no 
dress, however fantastic, however 
novel, however homely or gorgeous, 
that a fine gentleman will not sub- 
due to an absolute subordination ; 
nothing shall be able to hide or dis- 
guise him; he shall be supreme, 
able to cast off each in turn, and be 
himself alike in all. Thus not only 
the taste and quality, but also the 
variety of his costume, sets him off 
if he is master of his art. 

No doubt the sensitive tempera- 
ment subjected to this discipline has 
a good deal to go through, and pro- 
bably never attains to the perfection 
of manner. A man of taste and re- 
finement knows how to act under 
every circumstance: but when it 
comes to knowledge—when a man 
betrays by the least sign of stiffness 
or embarrassment that he is think- 
ing how to move, how to stand, how 
to look—the triumph of manner is 
over. He is one of ourselves, no 
longer the superior being, lifted by 
nature end circumstances out of 
the range of our little difficulties. 
It is the intuitive perception of the 
right thing to do and say—some- 
times attributed to high birth—what 
is meant by an aristocratic bear- 
ing, which “snobs” are so often 
reproached for worshipping. Well, 
we think there is something to 
say for their reverence, and for 
their unavailing envy. To be one’s 
self everywhere; everywhere a 
home — amongst ladies, amongs 
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public men, amongst the learned, 
the fashionable, the idle, the pre- 
cise; to be neither obtrusive, nor 
shy, nor uncomfortable; to be right 
without thinking of it, as a mat- 
ter of course, because it is ourself! 
what a convenient and enviable 
faculty or power? Or is it only a 
knack? With some people it looks, 
after all, very much like it. This is 
the manner for the weak, the timid, 
and over-sensitive, to envy ; but what 
is really worthy of our admiration, is 
something different still. 

There are two sorts of fine man- 
ners: the one which expresses 
an easy sense of fitness for every 
company ; lofty, a shade supercili- 
ous, but really good—the manner 
caricatured in Punch’s portrait of 
“ swells,” and only serviceable to 
the owner; the other of a cast al- 
ready alluded to, which confers 
benefit on others, and which must 
proceed from deeper and kindlier 
sources than self-appreciation, self- 
respect, and the habit of good com- 
pany. One which, if it does not im- 
ply a more excellent nature than 
common, shows a nature whose best 
qualities are now within our reach 
—a gift to society—the manner 
which conveys to us the idea that 
we are worth pleasing, that we have 
inspired an interest, and waked 
sympathy. We rise in our own 
opinion in such a presence; we feel 
ourselves appreciated, our powers 
are quickened, we are at ease, and 
show ourselves at our best. What 
is it that makes some women so 
charming—some men so pleasant? 
What quality that diffuses an aroma, 
an influence as of roge-leaves about 
them? that manifests jtself in hands 
that receive us with graceful warmth, 
in eyes that beam with kindly plea- 
sure, in smiles so genuine, so ten- 
der; in the general radiance of re- 
ception. What a benignant sun- 
shine of welcome! how soothing to 
be cared for! how easily the time 
passes! And what constitutes this 
charm? for we are not supposing 
it to arise from any deep moral or 
intellectual superiority, which, truth 
to say, does not often exhibit itself 
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in this way. Surely it is a natural 
sweetness, an inherent tenderness of 
sympathy — pervading rather than 
deep—acting upon a desire to please, 
There are some persons on whom 
society acts almost chemically, 
compelling them to be charming, 
It is part of themselves to meet ad- 
vances, to labour, in their graceful 
way, to create a favourable impres- 
sion, and to give pleasure; and ye-, 
perhaps, our arrival was, after all, 
ill-timed—our approach at least was 
not welcome—we interrupted, we 
necessitated an effort. If at night 
we could overhear our friend’s sum- 
mary of the day, we might find our- 
selves classed as one of its troubles 
and hindrances: and, as we have 
said, we might unjastly feel a twinge 
of ill-usage. But is it not something 
not to have been made uncomfort- 
able at the time—to have spent a 
happy hour instead of sitting on 
thorns, as with certain of our ac- 
quaintance we should inevitably 
have been made to do? They are 
not necessarily more sincere because 
they take no pains to conceal that 
we are in their way. The kindly 
welcomer has been as true to his 
character all the while as our surly 
friend has been to his. It would have 
cost too much; it would have been 
impossible for him to be ungra- 
cious. Thus he is neither insincere, 
for he has sincerely wished to please, 
nor, what might seem the other 
alternative, affected, fur he has been 
acting according to his nature. 
Which brings us to a  considera- 
tion of what really constitutes affec- 
tation. 

It is perhaps more easy to hate 
affectation than to know exactly the 
reason why. What is it in affecta- 
tion which “inflames our hostile 
passions” as it is said to do? On 
the face of it, it implies trouble 
taken on our behalf. We must be 
of some consequence to the man 
who takes pains to feign for us, 
to alter himself, to get up a little 
pantomime before us; and the 
conclusion that we influence his 
movements, actions, and words, 
that the whole man undergoes 4 
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transformation in our presence, 
might be supposed flattering to our 
vanity. Yet, so far from a compli- 
ment being inferred, the irritation 
belonging to a sense of personal in- 
sult lies somewhere at the bottom of 
the hostility; we feel towards affec- 
tation that sensation which made 
Hotspur “mad” at sight of the 
lord who “smiled and talked,” and 


used holiday and lady terms on the. 


battle-field. Whether it is that our 
manhood is sensible of an affront, 
or that we feel our discernment 
set at nought and our taste dis- 
paraged in being assumed unable 
to distinguish the false from the 
true, certain it is that a man’s 
affectation excites in impatient 
tempers a strong and active repug- 
nance. We can tolerate it better in 
women; there it may awake a ten- 
der and amused compassion rather 
than anger. Indeed, some of the best 
writing in our language is spent on 
defining and illustrating with in- 
dulgent humour the prettinesses of 
feminine affectation. Men cannot be 
very hard on airs put on purely to 
attract themselves: but this tolerance 
is purchased by the pretty triflers 
at the price of an acknowledged in- 
feriority ; their affectation is treated 
as one of the chosen trappings of 
folly. Dr. Johnson, who, body and 
soul, recviled from aff-ctation, at any 
rate in men, says, analysing his own 
sensations, “It is not folly, but 
pride—not error, but deceit—which 
the world means to persecute when 
it raises the full cry of nature to 
hunt down affectation”’—going on 
to define it as “ the art of counterfeit- 
ing those qualities which we might 
with innocence safely be without.” 
But we are used to both pride and de- 
ceit under other forms, without such 
personal animosity being excited. 
This does not seem to get to the 
bottom of our feelings. We rather 
prefer that other solution which he 
finds in Cicero, who ascribes our 
antipathy to the wound inflicted, 
not on our individual self-love, but 
on the more generous instinct of 
respect for humanity, implanted in 
us all. Every man, he says, has 
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two characters—one which he par- 
takes with all mankind, and by 
which he is distinguished from 
brute animals; another which dis- 
criminates him from’ the rest of 
his own species, and impresses on 
him a manner and temper pecu- 
liar to himself. This particular 
character, if it be not repugnant to 
the laws of general humanity, it is 
always his business to cultivate 
and preserve. There is something 
pitifal, to be sure, in a man deserting 
himself so far as to assume a mask; 
and he contemptibly betrays a trust 
who, instead of cultivating what is 
distinctive in himself, seeks to over- 
lay and tinsel it with unnatural, 
uncongenial, and varying fopperies; 
who adapts his manner to a fashion, 
and changes it with the cut of 
his coat. Addison adopts and ex- 
tends the same line of thought, 
attributing the main part of the ab- 
surdity and ridicule we meet with 
in the world to the impertinent 
affectation of excelling in characters 
men are not fit for. “It is,” he 
says, “to this we owe the whole race 
of coxcombs”—finely adding, “ Na- 
ture, in her whole drama, never drew 
such a part; she has sometimes 
made a fool, but a coxcomb is al- 
ways of a man’s own making, by 
applying his talents otherwise than 
nature designed; who ever bears a 
high resentment for being put out 
of her course, and never fails of tak- 
ing her revenge on those that do so.” 

And here, we think, is to be 
found the only legitimate distine- 
tion between affectation and self- 
consciousness, We do not, after all, 
think affectation a very common 
vice of thisday. As each age has its 
own physical diseases, which in their 
turn give way to others, so, we think, 
it is with moral blemishes. Affec- 
tation is not so common, nor is there 
the same temptation to it, as in Ad- 
dison’s time; but many people are 
called affected who are only, as we 
say, self-conscious—who are so con- 
stituted that they cannot quite for- 
get themselves—who, under no 
circumstances whatever, could be 
thoroughly oblivious of how and 
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why they act, in little as well as great 
things. Now, in all this they are 
not acting against nature, for nature 
has made them thus, and they are 
not solicitous to look like something 
or somebody else, they only wish not 
to misrepresent and do themselves 
injustice. It is no merit in some peo- 
ple to be simple and easy; it is no 
fault in others to be sensitive, and 
forced into ill-timed speculations as 
to words and movements. The first 
have it in comfort and general fa- 
vour, but they do not necessarily 
have it in morality. The one may 
be as single-minded, as little bent on 
pretence or display, as the other. All 
his care may be not to commit him- 
self, not to produce an unfavourable 
impression; to do justice to good 
intentions. There is no harm, in- 
deed, in a direct endeavour to do 
well. Nay, we can hardly withhold 
praise from this sort of study on 
particular occasions. It has added 
greatness to the great occasions of 
great men’s lives; and Omsar, wrap- 
ping his robe about him as he fell, 
vigilant even in that supreme mo- 
ment to do nothing unbecoming, 
invests the whole scene with a no- 
ble decorum, which constitutes the 
last movement, the last folding of 
the hands, an adequate consumma- 
tion of a heroic career. Jeremy 
Taylor somewhere tells of a Spanish 
noble who, on his way to the scaf- 
fold, incurred the rebuke of his 
confessor for the care with which 
he disposed the folds of his c'oak so 
as not to interfere with t’ dier y 
of his ascent to the last faval eleva- 
tion. We may be sure that our 
bishop vindicates the action and the 
motive on principles of which the 
dull confessor could not see the 
weight. But it is to be assumed that 
men who took such pains to do 
themselves credit in their death, 
must have lived in a certain habit 
of intention and design— with an 
ideal of chivalrous grace, dignity, 
and refinement—with a care to do 
nothing unbecoming, pretty con- 
stantly before them. There may be 


in every society manners of this order 
—never, we trust, to be tested by the 
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poniard or the scaffold-——which, with- 
out affectation, may, from the same 
causes, be cast im a mould distinct 
from the ordinary and more natural 


-one; and which may be valuable as 


keeping up the general standard, 

and preventing ease from degenerat- 

ing into carelessness and want of 

consideration for the claims of others, 

Apart from characteristic graces, we 

should say that he must have the 

best manner who has the most per- - 
fect and impartial perception on this 

one point—his own claims and the 

claims of others; and if an obtrusive 

and formal politeness errs on the 

one side, modern negligence may 

very well betray us into an opposite 

extreme. In youth, especially, we 

would observe that too much ease 

is, in all cases, a bar to excellence. 

Is it that ease should follow, not 

precede, any acquirement, and that 

an easy style in boyhood of writing, 

talking, and acting, results from 

not seeing the real difficulties that 

stand in the way of doing any- 

thing well? or that timidity and 

a certain backwardness are essential 
stages of moral immaturity, which 

must go before a ripe completeness? 

We find the authority we have 
before quoted, Mrs. Delany, who 
was by common consent mistress of 
the art of good manners in her own 

time, greatly prefer for her young 

niece any amount of awkwardness 

arising from timidity, to a “too for-. 
ward and pert genteelness.” On the 
same principle, we should not augur 
ill for the future elegance of that 
young lady, whose nervous tremors, 

as she sat by Sydney Smith at 
dinner, he, with characteristic good- 

nature, endeavoured to allay: “I 
observe you crumble ‘your bread; 

when I dine with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury I crumble my bread 
with both hands.” 

Not that real awkwardness is 
tolerable long, but here women 
have a permanent advantage over 
men. Not only does timidity in 
them naturally find more gracefal — 
expression, but they can generally 
find something legitimate to do 
with their hands—-some little occu- 
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pation with the needle, the shuttle, 
or the fan—to mitigate the pains 
of embarrassment from which men’s 
hands have no safer refuge than 
the pocket: most other expedients 
proving a worse, and often mischie- 
yous alternative. And if hands area 
difficulty to the shy man, what can 
we say of legs, which, we presume, 
women need never think of, as an 
encumbrance, at all? Where is he to 
put them—how is he to keep them in 
order, so that they shall not betray 
the perplexity of his soul? What 
an infinite variety of bad tricks, 
with these particular members, does 
not the demon of sheepishness sug- 
gest to its victim in the hour of 
trial! What postures! what oscil- 
lations! Who does not remember 
that curate immortalised in Shirley, 
who, in the critical moment of 
courtship, contrived with his own 
hands to tie his legs so firmly to- 
gether with his pocket-handkerchief, 
that he could not set himself at 
liberty when retreat from the scene 
of discomfiture became essential ? 
Bat this is too painful a subject 
to be more than touched upon; for 
what sensitive mind is not haunted 
by the fear of now and then com- 
mitting himself in the same kind, 
though not in the same degree? 
while on our part it is only common 
courtesy to our readers to assume 
them quite free and exempt from 
such extreme cases of ill-manners. 
There are other tricks, however, 
which, we suspect, in a measure 
pervade all society. One that 
especially belongs to natural, trans- 
parent characters, we will men- 
tion, as proving the advantage 
of a more systematic watchfulness 
than such persons commonly be- 
stow, or than is thought as essential 
as it used to be, We mean the 
habit of interruption. It will be 
acknowledged to be a breach of 
good manners to interrupt others 
while they are speaking, but it 
is often by an effort that we abstain 
from doing so—an effort which, if 
we are conscious of sometimes, it is 
probable we none of us always 
make, No doubt it is a funda- 
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mental rule of politeness not to 
break in upon another’s discourse. 
While conversation flags, and is 
kept up with difficulty, we take it 
so much as a matter of course, that 
comment and advice on the subject 
seem superfluous, and perbaps im- 
pertinent. But let us each consider 
how often we begin a_ sentence 
which we are not allowed to finish, 
and then reflect, not on our own 
ill-usage, but on what we possibly 
inflict on others. There are some 
people who never interrupt, who, in 
the full warmth of interesting dis- 
cussion, will allow the sentence they 
are waiting to dispute or to confirm 
to come fairly to an end, without 
permitting lip or eye or motion to 
betray impatience; and we know 
that they are rare, from bejng sen- 
sible of a new and unusaal labour in 
their presence—that of finishing our 
sentence grammatically and with 
point; a task seldom imposed on 
a party of eager disputants, discuss- 
ing a topic on which all are in- 
terested. And what a sense of 
courtesy and repose it brings! what 
a good influence does one of these 
patient listeners infuse around — 
elaborately refining and giving point 
to conversation! Each talker by 
turn receives the unusual forbear- 
ance as a personal tribute: we do 
not think him courteous, we believe 
him interested, but are not the less 
put on our mettle, to deserve and 
to reciprocate the agreeable civil- 
ity. We are not speaking of those 
barbarous invaders, those social bur- 
glars, who rudely break into a good 
story, or @ quiet statement of opin- 
ion, with something wholly irrele- 
vant and trivial of their own, bear- 
ing no relation to the question; 
though, perhaps, each of us knows 
some instance to the purpose: but 
of those who are too much occupied 
with the interest of the subject to 
forbear the appointed time, from 
expressing their own view—who cut 
short what others have to say, with- 
out knowing it at the time or re- 
flecting upon it after. It has been 
asserted that this habit must be on 
the increase, or the great talkers of 
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past generations could never have 
existed. All the “ conversational- 
ists” of fifty or a hundred years ago 
inust have been nipped in the bud 
under the blighting influence of 
perpetual interruption; and no 
doubt, when good manners were 
more formal things, implying more 
self-sacrifice, any speciality people 
had, had a better chance of a fair 
field; though whether modern 
habits will regard this as a loss, 
and not rather as a gain, to society 
—a deliverance from a tyranny and 
an incubus—is a question. Even 
now a genius of this order may 
have some chance if nature has be- 
friended him with the gift of a 
voice of considerable volume—a 
powerful organ. Nobody, as society 
is now constituted, can command 
the attention of a mixed company 
for three minutes (possibly at no 
time, for, after all, human nature 
is always the same) without this 
ally. It need not be a loud voice, 
but it must be one which, having 
got hold of the ear, can keep hold 
of it by that sort of body and 
continuous sound which so _ re- 
markably distinguish some voices 
from others. We know more than 
one ready thinker, with apt and 
felicitous words at his command, 
silenced for life by thinness and 
feebleness of organ; permanently 
oppressed and set down by the 
general habit of interruption. A 
man must be very determined to 
persist in saying what he has to say 
under so enormous a disadvantage. 
Some take to writing their thoughts 
in despair, whose natural sociability 
would have made them talkers if 
their friends had been’ no better 
gifted with lungs than themselves, 
or of a temper and urbanity of 
manners to forbear using their su- 
perior strength ungenerously. The 
silenced intelligence resigns himself 
without knowing it, gives up the 
struggle, becomes reflective, thinks 
while others talk, and retires at 
length into his study, which so far 
resembles the grave, that there all 
personal differences are at an end. 
Another fault of thoughtlessness, 
closely allied to the last, and which 





being inelegant, must be concerned 
with our subject, is the habit of 
connecting the thoughts and facts 
of every sentence with redundant 
phrases, which simply serve to keep 
up the stream of sound, and so to 
enable the speaker to hold bis ground 
till his mind finds fresh supplies, 
If people were sure of attention 
they perhaps would not repeat “ you 
know,” “do you see,” “and so,” or 
again, the name of the person ad- 
dressed, with such wearying per- 
sistence. We should like to put 
one of these eager, untidy talkers 
in constant communication with an 
entirely patient listener, just to try 
the experiment whether a sense of 
leisure would not subdue this hurry 
of talk, and the tongue learn to re- 
strain itself into keeping pace with 
the thinking faculty; and. thus all 
that is senseless and distracting in 
his sentences—or may we say hers, 
for the fault is a frequent feminine 
one—be gradually eliminated. It 
was once the masculine habit to 
intersperse oaths merely as_ stop- 
gaps to give continuity and force 
to commonplace; and we read of 
& conversation carried on in this 
method, which was taken down 
by a short-hand writer behind the 
screen, aud which, being afterwards 
read in cold blood, was admitted 
by the speakers themselves to sound 
rather like a conference of fiends 
than the small-talk of human beings. 
Manners have changed for the bet- 
ter in some important points since 
then; there is nothing diabolical, 
we are happy to think, in the waste 
and superfluities of modern dis- 
course, but the same result as to 
proportion might be found in some 
instances, as where ten sheets full of 
“abominable interpolations’ were 
reduced to two of rational conver- 
satiun. 

It has been our object to regard 
manners, on their external side, as 
an accomplishment—as a key to \ 
social respect and favour; but good | 
manners, to be worth anything — | 
indeed to exist as we would have — 
them—must proceed from an inner 
fount of humanity and honour by 
no means the exclusive possession 
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of the educated classes; rather com- 
mon in exact proportion to all 
classes, and necessarily showing 
themselves in happy and appropri- 
ate action. But each class has its 
tests and laws of conduct and right 
behaviour. We can only enter 
into that of which we have some 
real insight; and the social life 
of the mechanic and _ labouring 
classes is only familiar, in all its 
details, to themselves. We have 
already called new and exceptional 
positions the severest test of man- 
ners. The mixtare of classes offers 
this ordeal—using mixture as im- 
plying real contact of mind and 
feeling. When men mix with their 
social superiors, so as to work and 
act with them in a temporary equa- 
lity, the difficulty lies with the in- 
ferior. It is comparatively easy 
to be condescending with pro- 
priety and grace; it is hard to hit 
the right mean between subser- 
vience and forwardness—to blend 
in a right degree self-respect with 
deference. But how admirably, and 
with what tact, some men carry 
themselves under these  circum- 
stances ! with what a nice apprecia- 
tion of the claims of either side! 
It is one of the uses of athletic 
sports that they bring classes to- 
gether on a common ground of 
strength and skill, and create a field 
for real intercourse, free from the 
restraints which render play of mind 
and feeling impossible at other 
times. In these scenes we know 
that it is not always the truest 
gentleman in feeling, and even in 
manner, who is the gentleman in 
common parlance; and learn, from 
what passes there, to respect an 
innate delicacy of taste and feeling, 
a fine perception of propriety, which 
makes itself felt and valued in face 
of all the odds of fortune. 

But the subject grows with the 
treatment of it. There is more to 
be said at the end of these pages 
than we supposed there was at the 
beginning. No statement can be 
advanced but a hundred necessary 
reservations step in. Thus, while 
Wwe seem to advocate some in- 
tention and design in manner, we 
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are quite alive to the fatal effect of 
these being apparent, or in any full 
meaning conscious. Polish, as it fs 
called, is constantly a mere artificial 
glaze, obscuring rather than setting 
off the natural good qualities; and 
even caution not to offend may 
result in a measured tame pro- 
priety, which might well be ex- 
changed for a few chance slips 
and occasional want of taste. Na- 
ture has her favourites in this point, 
and the careless blunders of the 
graceful and the lively may please 
beyond all the efforts, perhaps 
conscientious efforts, of the most 
thoughtful discretion. Nothing is 
more certain than that a good 
manner should represent the cha- 
racter, not hide it, as the manners 
_ of the great and the observed are so 
often designed to do. It should 
leave play to natural and easy action, 
and should seem, and, through habit, 
be, spontaneous. For the rest, every 
reader’s definition will probably take 
up points we have neglected, and 
may even start altogether on an- 
other groundwork; while the infi- 
nite variety of faults in manner, tlie 
various shades of error—such as the 
preoccupied, the vain, the exacting, 
the languid, the negligent, the busy, 
the fussy, the dawdling, the conde- 
scending, all proceeding from habits 
of mind, but showing themselves in 
distinct and definite actions opposed 
to politeness and good-breeding, and 
,all characteristic, not of individuals 
but of classes—might furnish each a 
separate disquisition. Bat into these 
we do not desire to enter; a few 
general principles are good for us all 
to keep in mind. Our young readers 
may be sure that their friends will 
not value their thinking qualities 
less for their making themselves 
more agreeable to general acquaint- 
ances. Nor have we feared, in our 
easy, independent, self-indulgent, 
and self-amusing days, seeming to 
advocate soine expense of care and 
thought in acquiring an agreeable 
manner, when success cannot be 
gained but through imparting plea- 
sure, ease, and comfort to those 
with whom we associate or in any 
way have to do. 
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. VAUGHAN’S REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Tuts is a second instalment of a 
work which we took an early oppor- 
tunity of commending to the per- 
usal of our readers, We may remind 
them that Dr. Vaugban surveys the 
history of England in order espe- 
cially to answer the question, ‘‘ Why 
England is England?” Why this 
people have grown to be what they 
are? In other words, his object is 
to select from English history what- 
ever has had a permanent influence 
upon the nation. In carrying out 
this philosophical design, he will 
differ from other historians in the 
limits which he imposes on himself. 
All historians worthy of the name 
seek to show through what process, 
by what great events or great 
thoughts, a nation has advanced to 
eminence; but if they are faithful 
to their character of annalist, they 
must necessarily admit ioto their 
pages much that has had no such 
permanent influence. It is not for 
the complete historian to decide for 
all otiiers what may or may not have 
left an enduring trace in the charac- 
ter or destinies of a people. What- 
ever has greatly interested mankind, 
he is bound to perpetuate the record 
of. He will form and state his own 
opinion of its importance; but he 
will know that others may arrive at 
a quite different conclusion to his 
own, and will not take upon him- 
self the responsibility of expunging 
from the record what, to another 
reasoner, may appear an event of 
great moment or fall of political 
significance. He has the twofold 
duty imposed upon him of faithful 
annalist and philosophical historian. 
But it does not follow that a writer 
who aspires to no such complete- 
ness may not limit himself to one 
of these duties: he may content 
himself with being a full and exact 
chronicler; or, foregoing the claim 
for his work of a complete history, 


he may select and arrange his events 
according to his conception of their 
importance in the national develop- 
ment. It is this last, we presume, 
which our author proposes to him- 
self. Whether he always keeps in 
mind this principle of selection, we 
are not prepared to say. 

In his first volume, Dr. Vaughan 
described that admixture of races to 
which we are generally supposed to 
be so much indebted. In the pre 
sent volume, he deals with those 
phases of the Christian religion 
which, appearing either synchron- 
ously or successively, have wrought 
so potently on the moral character 
of the people. And most assuredly, 
if we are justified in saying that a 
variety of races has been conducive 
to a good breed of men in these 
islands, we may still more safely 
assert that the moral character of the 
people has received a fortunate in- 
fluence from the various forms of 
Christianity which have struggled 
for pre-eminence amongst them. 
We, for our own part, feel ourselves 
on surer ground when we speculate 
on the influence of a creed or church 
on the national character, than when 
we theorise on the effect produced 
by the admixture of Celt and Saxon 
and Norman. The difference of 
race is marked enough when you 
have an aboriginal Australian on the 
one hand and the English emigrant 
on the other; and whether these are 
two different species of men, or their 
difference is to be accounted for by 
the prolonged influence of climate 
and culture, the distinction is equal- 
ly marked; and an admixture of the 
two would probably result in a ter- 
tium quid of no very pleasing nature. 
But when we come down to races 
that so nearly resemble each other 
as Oelt and Saxon, we seem to be 
remitted almost entirely to the 
great causes of climate, food, geo- 
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graphical position, government, and 
religion, for the diversities between 
nations. What part is there in 
European civilisation which a Celt 
and a Saxon bave not equally well 
fulfilled? What religious faith is 
it that thev have not held, indivi- 
dually at least, with equal tenacity? 
What art is it. that they have not 
practised with equa] success? The 
sea makes them sailors alike; a 
favourable position converts them 
both into merchants. One does 
not see why it was necessary that 
these islands should have been peo- 
pled by a variety of races, The 
admixture of Celtic and Saxon blood 
may, or may not, have been essential 
to the present Englishman; we do 
not pretend to decide on such 
a question ; but, at all events, it is 
much more certain that the admix- 
ture of Catholic and Puritan modes 
of thivking was necessary to form 
the present national character of Eng- 
land. 

“ Revolutions in Religion!” The 
title itself suggests endless trains of 
thought. It is a topic which might 
tempt one to wander, with specula- 
tive gaze, over the whole history of 
mankind. But we must limit our- 
selves to the few revolutions in that 
period of English history which is 
here brought under our view. It is 
a period of history which, to English 
readers, seems to be ot inexhaustible 
interest. Historian follows historian 
over the same ground—from the Re- 
formation, commenced under Henry 
VIII., to the final settlement of our 
affairs, political and religious, at the 
Revolution of 1688—and all appa- 
rently find readers. All, or almost 
all, will doubtless be found to have 
contributed something to our clearer 
knowledge of this important period 
in our annals. Some are discoverers: 
on the faith of documents they have 
brought to light, they present the 
old familiar characters and events 
in a novel aspect ; such, for instance, 
in our own times, is Mr. Froude. 
Others, following these, and having 
the advantage of their researches, 
without the bias which invariably 
attends upon the first discovery, are 
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enabled to give us a more just and 
candid outline of the whole history 
then bad before been possible. To 
this class our present author belongs, 
Availing himself of the labours of his 
contemporaries, and correcting them 
by his own conscientious reading, we 
believe he has produced as fair a state- 
ment of our ecclesiastical transactions 
during this eventful period as could 
be expected from any one pen. For, 
of course, our author has bis religious 
convictions, Wl.ich must be allewed,in 
some degree, to colour his narrative. 

But with strong religious convic- 
tion he unites a liberal and philoso- 
phic spirit. We quote with )leasure 
a few of the opening sentences on the 
progressive development of religion, 
which merit attention from *two 
classes of writers: from those who 
are loud and uncompromising in their 
censures of the past, and those who 
refuse to us any hope of religious pro- 
gress in the future. It is often, in-- 
deed, the very sume writer who inost 
vehemently denounces the persecut- 
ing spirit of the past, and also most 
resolutely resists every progressive 
movement in the present. 


“ We never fail to find religion in 
some form wherever we find humanity, 
The wants of our nature, in regard to 
social life and religious life, have the 
same spontaneous origin, and develop 
themselves according to the same laws, 
When a people once come under in- 
fluences favourable to progress, it is 
natural that they should go on from 
bad to better, and from better to bet- 
ter still. It is so with religion—even 
with revealed religion, There are so- 
cial influences by which even that may 
be deteriorated, and others by which it 
may be purified and elevated. Mo- 
tives coming fr.m our physical and 
moral nature cuntribute alike to make 
int lligence progressive ; and the 
grwth of intelligence tends, in its 
turn, to insure a growth of cultivated 
freling, So men come by degrees to 
have new convictions in regard to the 
just in social life, and to the true and 
pure in religious life, and are prepared 
to endure much, and to dare much, in 
defence of such convittions, 

“ It is a narrow philosophy—a philo- 
sophy falsely so called—-which contents 
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itself with holding up the ignorance, 
the prejudice, and the intolerance too 
often found in religious men, as demon- 
strating that every thing belongingtothe 
history of religion must be contempti- 
ble or vicious, The folly and crime 
which belong to the history of civil go- 
vernment do not demonstrate that go- 
vernment itself is a folly and a crime. 
The evils of bad government may be 
great, but the evils of no government 
would be greater. Horrors have been 
perpetrated in the name of religion ; 
and what horrors have not been perpe- 
trated in the name of order and liberty? 
The susceptibilities of reiigious thought 
and feeling in man which have made 


‘errors connected with religion possible 


are from the Creator: kings and priests 
do not create them, could not eradicate 
them.”—P. 2. 


All this is most true, and worthy 
of our reflection. Not only does the 
general advance of intelligence have 
its legitimate influence on religious 
convictions, but it should be under- 
stood that the errors and intolerance 
of past ages, which it is our business 
to hold up to view as things to be al- 
together avoided fer the futare, may 
often be regarded, historically, as hav- 
ing their necessary place in the deve- 
lopment of human society. The ana- 
logy which the author suggests to us 
between a cruel military despotism 
and a persecuting priestly religion, is 
a very fair analogy, and worth pon- 
dering on. Noone wants an absolute 
and capricious despot—no one hesi- 
tates a moment in denouncing such a 
government ; and yet there was a 
time in the annals of mankind when 
the military tyrant, by uniting great 
multitudes of men under one com- 
mon rule, was really advancing the 
cause of peace and of jurisprudence, 
and when his tyranny was really the 
best possible government. In like 
manner, the writer or the orator of the 
nineteenth century cannot be better 
employed than in denouncing perse- 
cution and the tyranny of priesthoods ; 
yet here also it is clear that tyranni- 
cal priesthoods have in times past 
provided for the mass of the people 
the best religion they were capable of 
receiving. A very rude and ignorant 
people Aas no rational conviction,and 


can have none, on such a subject ag 
religion. In some way or other it 
must beled. Any power that is able 
to secure a wide conformity of opin- 
ion, and establish a faith conducive to 
morality, may be considered, in cer- 
tain aves, as acting beneficently. “The 
susceptibilities,” as our author says, 
** that lead us into error and intoler- 
ance are from the Creator : kings and 
priests do not create, could not eradi- 
cate them.” 

Even after a nation has passed 
through its stages of barbarism, there 
is a certain blind instinctive effort, 
so to speak, to organize itself under 
some uniform faith, which deserves 
our respect. It is by its universality 
that a faith becomes strong. Men 
are conscious of this ; they feel that 
their own sense of certainty is 
shaken by the contradictions of 
others. They dimly feel that, if not 
truth, there will be peace and sense 
of certainty for all, if all will but 
think alike. 

This general observation of Dr. 
Vaughan’s, which teaches us _toler- 
ance for the intolerance of the past, 
soon receives an application. The 
first revolution which he is called 
upon to notice is that nationalism, 
as he designates it, which was inau- 
gurated by Henry VIII. Here we 
assuredly find a very harsh exercise 
of power, leading to what has been 
generally recognised, both by Eng- 
lish politicians and Erglish theolo- 
gians, as a good result. For this 
nationalism not only separated the 
Anglican from the Universal or Ca- 
tholic Church, and thus led the way 
to the Reformation, but it also stamp- 
ed the character of the Reformation 
in after years. Nationalism came 
first, and a national and scholastic 
Protestantism afterwards. 

But though Henry VIII. and a 
small party in the legislature may 
have been desirous of constructing a 
national charch which should have 
differed from the Catholic only in 
its ecclesiastical organisation, it is 
plain that they could not have suc- 
ceeded, even in the first step of dis- 
ruption, if they had not been sup- 
ported by a large party amongst the 
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people who were bent on a change 
in the doctrines themselves of the 
Catholic Church. It was this con- 
temporary religious movement that 
enabled Henry to sever England 
from the great European hierarchy, 
and surmount his crown by some 
semblance of a tiara. It was the 
hope of finally shaking off alto- 
gether the yoke of Catholic doctrine 
which made serious and religious 
men view with complacency the 
transfer of a spiritual power to the 
monarch. There was always, indeed, 
a class of civilians and jurists who 
looked with jealousy on the “ Italian 
priest,” who resented the interfer- 
ence of the foreigner and the en- 
croachment of the ecclesiastics. 
These would follow with pleasure 
the nationalising policy of Henry. 
But no faithful and religious Catho- 
lic could have been otherwise than 
scandalised and outraged by it. 
And it was the widespread defec- 
tion amongst religiously disposed 
people that alone accounts for the 
almost passive acquiescence of a 
nation” still bearing the name of 
Catholic in a measure so directly 
repugnant to all Catholic sentiment. 
Nationalism and Protestantism went 
on side by side; and at first nation- 
alism, which triumphed by the 
secret aid of Protestantism, seemed 
to triumph also over its modest ally. 
Afterwards their relative positions 
were somewhat changed. But the 
history of these two movements 
ending in the compromise of our 
present Church of England, consti- 
tutes the history of our Reforma- 
tion. 

What was essentially the Refor- 
mation? It was the revival of the 
Scriptures, and the exalting them 
into a position they never apparent- 
ly had occupied before, as sole 
teachers of the religious faith of 
mankind. The enthusiastic men 
who received these oracles, giving 
their exclusive and unlimited faith 
to them—whether they are called 
_ Lutherans or Calvinists—form the 
real religious and aggressive ele- 
ment of the Reformation. In Eng- 
land this party was ;preceded by a 
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political movement which opened a 
way for it, bat which modified its 
action, and under the protection of 
which it was compelled to come to 
some compromise even with the 
doctrines of the Oatholic Church, 
But there was always a party 
amongst the Protestants who would 
not submit to any such compromise : 
These bear the name of Puritans. 
The power which the Tudors assum- 
ed over the religious worship, and 
even the religious faith or profes- 
sions, of the people, was in itself as 
grievous and tyrannical as that 
ower of the Pope it displaced. 
ay, it was something still more 
formidable, for it lay close at hand, 
and could send its victim most ex- 
peditiously to the stake, or the block, 
or the prison. Bat, on the other 
hand, it probably relieved the nation 
from a new priestly tyranny that 
might otherwise spring out of the 
Reformation itself. If our Refor- 
mation had proceeded entirely from 
the people, as led by their favourite 
pastors—if it had been exclusively a 
religious movement—the Reformed 
Oburch, according to the strong ten- 
dency of the times, would have 
sought, not freedom only, but 
predominance over the State. All 
churches, all religious bodies, re- 
semble each other in one respect: 
they naturally develop for them- 
selves an organisation based exclu- 
sively on religious ideas, and they 
quite as naturally rezard this or- 
ganisation as having a supremacy 
over all merely mundane or tempo- 
ral institutions. The Catholic and 
Paritan would perfectly agree in 
this, that no civil power ought to 
interfere with spiritual affairs; and, 
moreover, that wherever the spirit- 
ual power has a word to say on 
temporal affairs, that word should 
be of supreme authority, and find, 
in the civil magistrate, a faithful 
servant and administrator. The 
strong hand of Henry VIIL. placed 
the political power of King and Par- 
liament above the priesthood or the 
clergy. It may be said that the di- 
versity of sects that would have 
spontaneously arisen under the Re- 
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formation (if the civil power had 
exercised no contro] over the forma- 
tion of opinion) would have pre- 
vented any one sect from obtaining 
a predominance in the state. But 
carrying our minds back to the in- 
tellectual condition of the people 
under the Tudors, we can hardly 
wish that there had been at that 
time a perfect freedom for sectarian 
development. The action of the 
State, in labouring for some unifor- 


mity of creed amongst the people, 


appears to us upon the whole to 
have been ben@ficent, although we 
certainly cannot always truce a very 
benevolent spirit in the actors them- 
selves. 

Nothing could be more weak or 
shallow, as Dr. Vaughan justly ob- 
serves, than to attribute the Refor- 
mation in England to the angry 
passions of Henry VIII. On the 
other hand, it would be equally ab- 
surd to attribute to Henry VIII. 
any desire to reform our religion at 
all. His rapture with the Court of 
Rome was with him a quite personel 
affair: he found himself the sport 
of Pope and Emperor, and resolved 
at last, like a bold monarch as he 
was, to do without a Pope. The 
state of public opinion at the time 
enabled him to have his will; and 
we, looking back, are well content 
that he should have seized for him- 
self, and for succeeding governments 
in England, a legislative and admi- 
nistrative supremacy over the affairs 
of the Church. But we cannot ad- 
mire for a moment the conduct of 
the man. It was cruel, unreason- 
able, tyrannical. We have no wish 
to represent this monarch as alto- 
gether divested of princely virtues. 
In the earlier period of his life he 
won the golden opinions of the 
world, and he appears to have en- 
tered on his kingly office with some 
sense of kingly duty: he was then 
a conscientious man; but his na- 
tural temper wus not benign. 
Fretted by the Pope, spoilt by the 
people, unhappy in his matrimonial 
relations, soured and hardened (as 
* most men are who enter them) by 
theological controversies, he grew 
to be a coarse, dogmatic, brutal 
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tyrant. Mr. Froude has opened a 
discussion on the ‘character of this 
monarch. We think that the pro- 
blem, such as it is, had been already 
solved by Sharon Turner, who, in 
his history of this reign, draws at- 
tention to the marked difference 
between the earlier and later por- 
tions of it—between the younger and 
the older king—between the Henry 
who had Wolsey for his minister, 
and the Henry who sent Sir Thomas 
Move to the scaffold. Having once 
broken with the Pope, and resolved 
to be Pope in his own dominions, 
no man ever trod more ruthlessly 
on the religious convictions of 
others. And, because his own de- 
sign was one essentially of political 
ambition, he persisted in declaring 
that the conscientious and religious 
opposition he met with was essen- 
tially treason and rebellion. What 
had the poor Carthusians, for in- 
stance, to do with treason and re- 
bellion, who desired only to proceed 
with their prayers in peace, and 
were dragged from their retirement 
merely to make a declaration that 
violated one of their most rooted 
convictions and strongest of religi- 
ous sentiments? It may be worth 
while to recal this characteristic 
incident as recorded by Dr. Vaug- 
han :— 


“Haughton and his monks appear 
to have been pious, conscientious, and 
simple-minded men. They had hesi- 
tated to take the Succession Oath, and 
the prior had been sent to the Tower on 
that ground. But, after a painfal 
struggle, he had conformed, and the 
brotherhood under him had followed his 
example, The Oath of Supremacy, how- 
ever, was, to consciences already some- 
what ill at ease, a still greater difficulty, 
The conclusion of the inmates of the 
Charter House was, that they could not 
take it. Being thus resolved, they con- 
fessed themselves one to another, partook 
of the Eucharist together, and awaited 
their fate as men already condemned. 

“When examined, they declined to 
take the prescribed oath. Reasonings, 
persuasions, terror, produced no impres- 
sion on those men. So their fate was 
sealed ; and Haughton then stated plainly 
in behalf of himself and his brethren, the 
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ground of their refusal, It was, that 
they could not, without peril to their 
a cede that authority to the King 
in religious matters which they be- 
lieved to be due only to the Pope. The 
three priors, and a monk of great repu- 
tation for piety named Reynolds, were 
sentenced to die the death of traitors, 
They all suffered at Tyburn, and, to 
add to the startling effect of subjecting 
such men to so barbarous a death, they 
were all sent to the place of execution 
in the habit of their order. Haughton 
suffered first, and his companions were 
urged in succession to avoid the same 
dreadful end by submission, but in 
vain. Six weeks later, three monks 
from the Charter House suffered at the 
same place for the same offence.” 


The most learned man of England 
took his stand with the Carthusian 
friars. Sir Thomas More, with 
lawyer-like precision, Gefined the 
duty he owed to the monarch and 
the state, and was willing to perform 
it. An oath of fidelity to the King 
and the successors to the throne he 
and the Parliament should appoint, 
he was prepared to take. But why 
was he singled out to pronounce, in 
the most solemn manner, an opinion 
‘on the headship of the Church? He 
refused to perjure himself by ex- 
pressing an opinion in palpable con- 
tradiction to his Catholic faith. One 
is tempted, at first, to regret the 
martyrdom of Sir Thomas More, as if 
it were a life lost for no good pur- 
pose—the cause he suffered for wins 
so little of our sympathy. He does 
not come befare us as an enthusiastic 
devotee; he seems to die for a theory: 
it looks so cold a martyrdom. Per- 
haps he was more of the pietist than 
is generally thought: he hequeaths to 
his daughter “his bair shirt and the 
whip be scourged himself with ;” but 
however that may be, if he were not 
so great an enthusiast in religion as 
martyrs generally are, he is still en- 
titled to all the honours of a martyr- 
dom for truth-speaking. His very 
coolness of temperament and _ self- 
possession should give him a peculiar 
title to our respect. What had this 
learned civilian, this jest-loving law- 
yer, you say, to do with martyrdom ? 
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What indeed? He sought it not. 
But you want him publicly to affirm 
& proposition he dissents from, and he 
closes his lips: he will not utter the 
lie; you may carry him to the block 
first. 

The trial accorded to Sir Thomas 
More was a mere mockery. The 
true cause of his death was his re- 
fusal to take the oath, but he was 
condemned and executed on the 
charge of having spoken treason- 
able words, And these words were 
proved by the evidence of one wit- 
ness, Rich, who in this transaction 
can be regarded in no other light 
than the spy and agent of the Go- 
vernment. The King had grown 
headstrong and bloodthirsty. He 
was preparing himself by such cruel- 
ties for the most disgracefe] act that 
English history has to record of any 
of our kings. This head of the 
Church and head of the chivalry 
of England, after being married to 
Anne Boleyn for three years, sees 
another woman whom he finds more 
captivating: he charges his wife 
with adultery; he decapitates her; 
he does it with a bratal joy; he 
dresses himself on the very day of 
her execution ostentatiously in 
white, and makes the Tower gun, 
which tells that his wife’s head has 
been severed from her body, the 
signal for himself and for his hounds 
to begin the hunt! Was she guilty, 
this poor Anne Boleyn? We think 
not. We confidently assert that ber 
guilt is “not proven;” we have no 
evidence against ber that stands 
examination; we have nothing but 
the sentence of her judges, which 
we are surprised that Mr. Froude 
should lay much stress upon, since 
it was evident that he who found 


her innocent must calculate on 
drawing the King’s wrath down 
upon himself, The King was, in 


fact, both accuser and judge; and 
every one was at his service, from 
the spy upon her unguarded mo- 
ments to the confessor, who pro- 
bably put that last speech into her 
mouth with which she went to the 
block, Not guilty, we say, judg- 
ing according to the evidence ad- 
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duced. But say she was guilty—the 
man who thus destroyed his wife 
should have his spurs of knight- 
hood hacked from his heels: he has 
sunk to the vindictiveness of a 
savage. 

But we had no intention to di- 
verge upon the personal character 
of Henry VIII. We had to take 
notice of the nationalism which 
was peculiarly his work, and to ob- 
serve that this determination which 
he and his successors manifested to 
usurp the government of religion, 
was, notwithstanding the tyrannous 
violence and persecution that accom- 
panied it, a fortunate event in the 
history of England. The great and 
genuine Protestant movement, which 
was already stirring the people, was 
thereby restrained and modified in its 
future development. A compromise 
between the old and the new religions 
was rendered possible under the arbi- 
tration of the civil power; and the 
extreme influence or domination of a 
Protestant clergy was never put forth 
upon Protestant England. 

Henry dies, head of a national 
church still boastful of pure 
Catholic doctrine. The six articles 
passed to confirm such of these doc- 
trines as were most exposed to attack 
were the law of the land at the time 
of his death. Then comes upon the 
stage the young Edward, and the 
spiritual reign of Oranmer, under 
whom the real Reformation makes its 
well-known progress. English litera- 
ture has been lately enriched by two 
very opposite portraitares of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, from two 
most able pens. Macaulay, in one of 
his admirable reviews, has not only 
denied to him the honours of martyr- 
dom, but has stamped him with du- 
plicity and subserviency, and found in 
him a courtier’s ambition as well as 
the timidity of a scholar. With his 
bold and powerful pencil, he has 
sketched in a portrait from which 
every grace is banished; Froude, on 
the contrary, has quietly reinstated 
him on the canvass, a grave and 
saintly figure, with the English 
Prayer-Book, his beloved task-work, 
in his hand. Perhaps, by the study 
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of the two, a fair appreciation ot 
our most active and influential, if 
not our greatest reformer, might be 
arrived at. We can hardly place him 
in the rank of martyrs. He would, 
and he did recant to save his life; 
and it was only when he discovered 
that, whether he recanted or not, 
his enemies were resolved upon his 
death, that he assumed the attitude 
of the martyr. He shared—as who 
did not?—the persecuting spirit of 
the times; from his very position, 
he was a courtier as well as a priest; 
and the very cause which, as a 
theologian, his heart was set upon, 
he had to promote by subservieney 
to men in power. But let this be 
said in his praise, his heart was set 
upon the great cause of a reforma- 
tion in religion. Whatever personal 
ambition he may have had, this was 
still the mhin object of his life. If 
he could not willingly die for it, 
he lived and worked for ii He who 
has a great object of this kind in 
constant view, and works for it, isa 
far more serviceable man than one 
who can only die for it. And 
throughout a long life Oranmer did 
work for his great object zealously 
and effectively, though not always 
in that high heroic mood in which 
one wishes to see a great cause 
advanced. He was not a man of the 
heroic type; and all that can be said 
is, that if be had been such & man, 
he must soon have vanished from the 
scene. He had to thread his way 
through dark and winding paths be- 
fore he could emerge upon us with 
the English Prayer-Book in_ his 
hand. 

Dr. Vaughan, we think, gives a 
very fair summary of the life and 
character of Oranmer; and as it is 
right that he should be heard, and 
not ourselves, on this occasion, we 
will proceed to quote some portion 
of it. If it is necessary to classify 
every historian as one who either 
attacks or defends a celebrated 
character of this destription, we 
must reckon our present author 
amongst those who have written in 
the vindication of Oranmer. We 
have here a not unfair yet indul- 
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gent statement—a moderate, graceful, 
and not ineloguent defence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


“Henry VIIL was a shrewd judge of 
character, and in his estimation the 
Archbishop was aman much too guile- 
less and confiding to keep his own, as 
opposed to the policy and craft of the 
bad men who were often uppermost 
during this period in our history. It 
was the lot of the primate to witness the 
fall of several eminent persons to whom 
he felt bound by grateful attachment. 
His was the only voice raised in behalf 
of Anne Boleyn and of Cromwell, when 
their adversity came upon them. His 
influence was exerted no less honourably 
in favour of Somerset when the Duke 
came into his first trouble; and in the 
after trouble, he hazarded thedispleasure 
of Northumberland by ‘showing his 
conscience secretly,’ as one not satisfied 
with the proceedings of that nobleman 
against his rival. He no doubt con- 
curred in what was done in the case of 
Joan Backer, and in the case of Van 
Paris. This was a gross fault in his 
life. The enemies of the Reformation 
were eager to accuse it of giving license 
to all kinds of heresy ; and the primate, 
with his characteristic caution and 
timidity, had persuaded himself that it 
became him to guard the sacred cause 
against a charge so injurious. The re- 
served protest under which he accepted 
the sanction of the Papacy to his conse- 
cration as primate, does not admit of 
vindication. Concerning the part taken 
by him in relation to Lady Jane Grey, 
little need be said. Writers who may 
be disposed to censure him on that 
ground, and on the ground of his con- 
fession and reconfession, as made, at last, 
in the hope of saving his life, would 
probably be found to look more con- 
siderately on those incidents were they 
to be themselves exposed for a season to 
a similar trial of their firmness. Com- 
pared with the men of his time, Cranmer 
was tolerant and humane, and incurred 
the reproach of the zealots on that 
ground. Hibs spirit in his last moments 
was the true martyr-spirit, such as be- 
came the man why, in an age of church- 
robbing, retained clear hands in that 
matter ; who, while others were venting 
their selfish nature in intrigue and con- 
spiracy, avoided all such practices, kept 
to his retreat at Lambeth, and there pro- 
secuted his quiet labour in issuing 
Bibles; homilies, articles, and other 
helps, to meet the religious wants of the 
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eople; and laboured especially in trans- 
ating those ancient prayers, which, as 
set forth in the book to be used in our‘ 
churches, were to come, from their sim- 
plicit ,pathos,and beauty, as the breath- 
ing of a new life and hope into the hearts 
of myriads through the next three cen- 
turies. All that is most precious in-the 
English Church may be traced to the 
mind of Cranmer more than to any 
other mind—to that admixture of re- 
verence for the past, and sympathy with 
the freer thought of the present, which 
qualified him to adjudicate between the 
old and the new with a high order of 
wisdom. His learning and piety and 
moderation place him before us as re- 
flecting one of the best phases of the 
English mind in his time—that which 
was to survive in the future English 
Church, and to be its strength and 
beauty.”—P. 275. 

We pass over the reactionary 
period of Queen Mary’s reign, and 
the persecutions that so painfully 
distinguish it. We will make only 
this simple observation, that the 
royal power here violently used, 
and, as we naturally think, on quite 
the wrong side, is the same power 
and prerogative which Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth claimed and 
exercised. The headship of the 
Church was not intended to be a 
vain title. Partly with and partly 
without the aid of a subservient 
parliament, our Tudor sovereigns 
exercised a very distinct personal 
authority over the religion of the 
country. Indeed, the government 
of England under the Tudors is al- 
together a curious spectacle. There 
was a combination of arbitrary 
power in the crown, and of a spirit 
of freedom in the people, which 
seems at first inexplicable. We see . 
in some cases a quite Asiatic ty- 
rapny—nobles are sent to the block 
by a subservient assembly of nobles 
—a jealous queen who has become 
superfluous, or a refractory chancel- 
lor, is disposed of with scarcely the 
decent forms of justice. On the 
other hand, you touch the people 
in their taxes, or you try them too 
much by some innovation in their 
religious customs, and you have 
surly resistance and a northern in- 
surrection, There is a House of 
Commons in existence, and yet 
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nobility and commons are both 
loyal to a sovereign who has no 
military force to coerce them, and 
who claims a large amount of arbi- 
trary power. The perplexity is to 
be explained, we believe, by the 
effect still left on the public mind 
by feudal institutions. The people 
looked upon themselves as a class ; 
they were free; they boasted of 
their liberties; but they had the 
most limited notions of their liber- 
ties. What peculiarly affected the 
common people as a class, they con- 
sidered themselves entitled to a 
voice in; but there was a wide 
range of government in which they 
hardly thought themselves concern- 
ed. Tax them severely or irregu- 
larly, and they resisted. They felt 
they had a right there to an opinion. 
But what the sovereign did with 
his nobles—whether he put them 
to death justly or anjustly—was no 
immediate concern of theirs. They 
assisted at the spectacle of a public 
execution as men sit at a theatre, 
weeping or applauding, but without 
the least idea, either by themselves 
or their representatives, of interfer- 
ing. High matters of  statecraft, 
which did not immediately affect 
them, were left to kings and coun- 
cils. They were only a class; they 
had not learned to think for the 
whole society. Dt;'ng this era of 
religious persecutions, people looked 
on, astonished or displeased, but 
without the idea that any remedy 
whatever Jay in their own hands. 
A curious incident is mentioned by 
Froude. When the first little group 
of martyrs were led out to suffer, in 
the Marian persecution, there was 
a fear in the spectators that they 
would prove craven, and recant; 
but when it was found that they 
went to the stake bravely and stead- 
fastly, and proclaimed their faith in 
the presence of the flame and faggots 
prepared to consume them, there 
was a shout of applause! It seemed 
to the crowd quite natural that these 
poor men and women should be 
burned, since the Queen and her 
council had pronounced them to be 
heretics. All they had to do was 
to see that the champions of a 
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heresy they had more or less sym- 


pathy with behaved themselves 
stoutly, and, like the spectators at 
a theatre, they applauded the display 
of courage. 

When we enter on the reign of 
Elizabeth, we encounter those con- 
troversies in which the name of 
Puritan stands forward. But, as 
we have said, Puritanism only re- 
presents that Protestantism which 
refused in England to make any 
compromise, either with the State 
or the Catholic faith. Between this 
section of Protestants and those less 
rigid in their views, or more pliable 
to State influence, the controversy 
opens on the subject of clerical vest- 
ments, the use of the cross in bap- 
tism, and other rites and ceremonies, 
The controversy had, indeed, been 
commenced in the reign of Edward 
VI.; it was, of course, suspended 
during the sneceeding reign, and 
was revived with much acrimony in 
that of Elizabeth. 

“The seeds of Puritanism among us,” 
writes our author, ‘tare no doubt as 
old as the time of Wycliffe, but they are 
not developed in our history so as to 
become characteristic of a party before 
the time of Edward WIL. It is to be re- 
membered, too, that what was at that 
time Puritanism in England was simply 
Protestantism on the Continent. This 
difference must be traced to the fact, 
that while in the other countries of 
Europe the Reformation began with the 
people and was greatly moulded by 
them, in England the movement was 
more dependent on the will of the State, 
and was determined in iis course and 
results mainly by that will.” 

The party of Protestants, who had 
no intention that their faith or 
worship should be determined by 
that will, and who refused to enter 
into those compromises with the old 
religion which the State desirous of 
embracing all its subjects under one 
church, was inclined to effect, were 
our Puritans. No other definition 
will embrace the variety of men 
who pass in religious controversy 
by this name. Hooper, refusing to 
be inducted into the bishopric of 
Gloucester in Popish vestments, 
bears the same title as the fierce 
party who, at a later time, put down 
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all bishoprics whatever. Puritanism 
is our ultra-Protestantism, itself un- 
dergoing change, but at every phase 
of our history antagonistic and un- 
compromising, and permitting no 
authority, temporal or priestly, to 
interpose between the individual 
soul and the Scriptures of God. 
Against the tradition of the Church, 
or an Act of Uniformity, they were 
alike disposed to rebel. Milton 
was a Puritan as well as Praise-God 
Barebones. It may have been a 
term of ridicule when applied to 
men who had made _ themselves 
ridiculous. Applied historically to 
the movement party in the period 
of our Reformation, it has anything 
but a ridiculous meaning: it means 
force, enthusiasm, and the power of 
a simple, unlimited faith in the 
authority of Scripture. 

The Puritans were almost uni- 
versally Calvinists, but their Cal- 
vinism did not constitute a distinc- 
tion from the Church of England 
till the time of Laud. Oranmer 
and those who framed the Articles 
of the Church of England, we need 
hardly say, were Calvinists. Laud, 
by bringing Arminianism into the 
high places of the Church, made 
the Calvinism of the Paritans still 
more conspicuous and still more 
aggressive. Under the Stuarts they 
became the party who, having to 
oppose tle power of the Crown in 
religious matters, were necessarily 
led to oppose arbitrary power in 
the State also, and Puritanism be- 
came for a season almost synony- 
mous with Republicanism. 

For a long time it is the losing 
side. The favours of the Govern- 
ment, the preferments of the Church, 
are of course bestowed on the op- 
ponents of the Puritan; for him 
poverty, imprisonment, banishment. 
He is sometimes a scholar who 
foifeits all his fair expectations 
of wealth and honour, Cartwright 
and Whitgift start together from 
the university, where they have 
been _ fellow - students, Whitgift 
chooses the winning side: he is 
Dean of Lincoln, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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Cartwright, his Puritan opponent, 
let him win what bitter laurels he 
may in the controversy, is driven 
from his fellowship and readership, 
is driven twice abroad to wander 
about in beggary, and returns to 
his country to be captared and im- 
prisoned like a felon. Whole fami- 
lies of Puritans were induced to 
exile themselves. Bancroft, who 
loftily proclaimed that Prelacy was 
a divine institution, suspended the 
hapless minister who disputed what 
indeed was then a novel dogma 


in the Anglican Church. He im- 
prisoned laymen as well as the 
clergy. It was the common jail 


that determined the controversy. 
Long would be the record of the 
sufferings or the contempt inflicted 
upon the Puritans, But the hour 
came when they at length tri- 
umphed. They triumphed over 
King, and Church, and Parliament. 
Thank heaven! their triumph was 
but short; bat shall we be accused 
of optimism if we say that many 
reasons might be given, bearing 
upon the religious as well as_politi- 
cal development of England, which 
may reconcile us to the fact that 
such a triumph has been and passed 
away ? 

The Puritanism of England, when 
it could no longer aim at moulding 
the Church, or wielding the power 
of the legislature, naturally de- 
veloped itself into what is now 
called OCongregationalism. The dis- 
appointed or the seceding Puritan 
became the Independent. The un- 
compromising or  ultra-Protestant- 
ism of the country adopted the 
Voluntary principle. We believe 
we are correct in our statistics 
when we add, that at this present 
moment about one half of that po- 
pulation of England and Wales 
which habitually attends on an 
public worship may be distribut 
between the Independents, Baptists, 
and Wesleyans. What proportion 
of them really adopt the Voluntary 
principle—that is, hold it as a 
settled conviction that religion 
should be entirely free from the 
interference of the State—it would 














be impossible to say. Perhaps it 
is but a small minority who have 
come to any settled convictions 
upon the subject. To support their 
chapels and their ministers by 
voluntary contributions is a matter 
of necessity, not of choice. It is 
quite another thing to have arrived 
at the conclusion that the State 
should forego all direct action what- 
ever on the religion of the com- 
munity—even that of simply pro- 
viding the best class of teachers 
that under existing circumstances 
can be obtained. Still we may 
safely assert that Congregationalism 
is that form of the religious institu- 
tion which, since the Revolution 
of ’88, has been slowly developing 
amongst us. We see it, in fact, de- 
veloping within the Church as well 
as without. Churches and chapels 
are built to be sustained by the 
pew-rents; their pulpits are filled 
by those who can attract to the 
sittings; and the ‘service is some- 
what modified according to the pre- 
vailing taste of the congregation. 
For that class of people which is 
sufficiently educated for self-govern- 
ment, such a republican institution, 
as we may term it, may suit well 
enough. This simple organisation 
may be adapted to the wants and the 
capabilities of a future age. It was 
not possible in the past. It would 
be quite idle for its greatest ad- 
mirer to regret that it was not 
established at the Reformation. 
Men did not think in this strain; 
and if the leading men of the time 
had arrived at a voluntary system, 
it would have broken down from a 
want of aptitude in the people, by 
whom eventually such a system 
must be worked out. 

But we find that we are advanc- 
ing further down the stream of time 
than our present author conducts 
us. The triumph of the Puritan 
and his development into the Inde- 
pendent has been reserved for a 
subsequent volume. We _ return, 
and with pleasure, to some obser- 
vations he has made on the struggle 
between the Anglican Church and 
the Puritans, as it was carried on in 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He 
details distinctly, without any spirit 
of exaggeration or tendency to con- 
cealment, the harsh and tyrannical 
measures adopted in that reign to 
secure a uniformity throughout 
England in doctrine and worship, 
No one can read any fair account 
of this period of our history with- 
out a feeling of indignation at the ar- 
bitrary power exercised over the con- 
sciences of men. Yet such were the 
times—such the prevailing modes of 
thought—that if Queen Elizabeth 
and the Anglican Church had not 
been acting this tyrannical part, we 
cannot doubt that some other party, 
the Catholic or the Puritan, would 
have been enacting it, and with 
greater violence. How the Catho- 
lic performs such a part we know, 
and we know too how ready and 
desirous the Puritan was to sub- 
ordinate the whole powers of civil 
government to the service of his 
religion. Of the three parties strug- 
gling for predominance, we surely 
fell into the hands of that power 
which was likely to exercise it with 
the greatest moderation. Its re- 
ligious faith was of a less exclusive 
character. And we may console our- 
selves with this further reflection, 
that the times in which struggles for 
religious predominance occur, are 
also the times in which some state 
religion is all but necessary. You 
may leave theology to be taught by 
theologians, as you leave science to 
be taught by men of science, in that 
day when the theologian shall find 
in the people a calm and intelligent 
audience. 

Meanwhile, to the living Puritan 
under Queen Elizabeth who could 
not possibly feel himself responsible 
for the undeveloped tendencies of 
his own sect, how harsh must the 
government of that Queen have ap- 
peared! Remember that his re- 
ligion was to him an enthusiasm— 
a new and vital enthusiasm which 
he was burning fully to enjoy; and 
then think that he could not meet 
in the most private manner with 
other Jike-minded Christians, to 
blend their prayers together, with- 
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out risk of the common jail! In 
the case of some Separatists there 
was downright hanging. And not 
only must he not worship in his 
own way, but, under pains and 
penalties, he must present himself 
in the parish church, to hear dis- 
tasteful doctrine preached, and him- 
self anathematised. To him Dr. 
Vanghan’s enlightened consolation 
comes too late, that if there had 
had not been an Act of Uniformity 
by Elizabeth and her ministers, 
there would have been one still 
more stringent from his own Puri- 
tanical party. 

What inextricable confusion was 
at this epoch occasioned by the op- 
posite views of religious parties is 
well described in the following pas- 


sage :— 


“ According to the conscieuce of the 
Romanist, it was the command of God 
that the Pontiff and not the Queen 
should be head of the Church. Accord- 
ing to the conscience of the Puritan and 
of the Separatist, it was the command 
of God that his faith and practice should 
be determined by the light of his own 
judgment, and not by injunctions com- 
ing to him from a worldly potentate. 
So far, in the case of Romanist and Pro- 
testant, there was a principle of divided 
allegiance. With both there were 
things to be given to Cesar, and things 
to be given only to God. Elizabeth 
might affirm, in the most emphatic 
terms, that to resist her will was 
not only sedition, but impiety. But 
her opponents were not less skilled 
than herself in pressing arguments in 
that form. They never ceased to reite- 
rate, that to oppose their doctrine was 
to oppose, not man, but God. This 
virtual assumption of infallibility, and 
this inveterate dogmatism as the conse- 
quence, belonged more or less to all 
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— The Queen was sure that she 
ad a commission to command, and 
there were those among her people who 
were not less sure that they had a com- 
mission to resist. These people did not 
scruple to assert that the right to inter- 
pret the divine will, and to act upon 
such interpretation, pertained to the 
subject as much as to the sovereign. 
There were moments when the Queen 
would gladly have coerced those parties 
so as to have made them utterly power- 
Jess. But to have crushed her Catholic 
subjects on the one hand, and her Puri- 
tan subjects on the other, would have 
been to go far towards leaving herself 
without subjects of any sort.”—P. 612. 


Nevertheless, the Act of Uni- 
formity did its work gradually 
and imperfectly, and a_ national 
church has been formed, which, 
through several centuries, has been 
a great and effective organ of the 
religious education of the people. 
Comprehensive as it is, in compari- 
son with some other kindred insti- 
tutions, there have been struggles 
made from time to time to render 
it still more comprehensive. At the 
very momert we write, we hear the 
rising murmur of a new controversy 
on this very subject. Shall the 
Church repel, and stigmatise, and 
drive from out her tabernacle cer- 
tain teachers who have modified 
their views of Christian doctrine, 
or shall she extend her cords and 
embrace them in her sacred circuit ? 

But we must not, on this occa- 
sion, enter into discussions of the 
fature policy or future development 
of the Ohurch. And as we find 
this tendency to look ahead quite 
unrestrainable, we shall be wise to 
break off here. We commend the 
pages of Dr. Vaughan to the patient 
student of the past. 
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CHAPTER LX.—ANOTHER VISIT TO WILBURY. 


Ir was, I confess, rather an an- 
noyance to me to find Wilbury 
Hall, which I had hitherto known 
as the sanctuary of elegance and do- 
mestic quiet, transformed into the 
headquarters of a grand electioneer- 
ing movement. Colonel Stanhope, 
though much esteemed by his neigh- 
bours and greatly beloved by his 
tenantry, was, I believe, regarded 
as a somewhat fastidious man, me- 
thodical in his arrangements, or- 
derly in his mode of living, and 
with just so much of the martinet 
about him as kept people from pre- 
suming in the slightest degree to 
trespass upon his affability and 
good-nature. No one, therefore, ex- 
pected that his mansion would be 
made an open house to all comers, 
even although his future son-in-law 
had taken so prominent a part in 
the contest; but the Colonel em- 
phatically declared that, if he could 
not otherwise assist in the further- 
ance of the good cause, Wilbury 
Hall must be recognised as the 
centre for political communication, 
and that the credit of the house 
for old English hospitality should 
be most amply maintained. As a 
natural consequence, every person 
who had election business to trans- 
act, or who could frame a plausible 
pretext for presenting himself in 
the character of a well-wisher or 
a& partisan, came thither; and if 
popular devotion could be estimated 
in a ratio corresponding to the con- 
sumption of beef and beer, there 
was no ground whatever for attri- 
buting lukewarmness or indiffer- 
ence to our supporters. I suspect 
that the estimable old butler, though 
frantically zealous for the success 
of Master George, whom he said 
he could remember before he was 


breeched, was inwardly sorely ag- 
grieved by the wassail and profusion 
which made the usually well-ordered 
servants’-hall resemble the taproom 
of a ‘tavern. As for the agents 
and men of respectable status, who 
would have been affronted if on 
such an occasion they had been 
treated otherwise than as parlour 
guests, it was thé Colonel’s express 
desire that the choicest wines which 
his cellar contained should: be set 
before them—a mandate which the 
old man durst not disobeey, though 
it went to his heart to give out rich 
Burgundy and first-growth claret 
for the refection of some score of 
individuals who would have gulped 
down with equal zest the fieriest 
port and sherry that ever came 
direct from the vaults of a whole- 
sale and unscrupulous adulterator. 
Such a scene might not have 
been altogether unamusing at an- 
other time; but, situated as I was, 
the ceaseless bustle and turmoil 
somewhat jarred on my nerves. I 
could not bring myself to listen 
with anything like interest to the 
numerous bulletins that reached us 
about declared auxiliaries, hesitat- 
ing compromisers, and voters who 
were impressed with the notion 
that their suffrages were as mar- 
ketable as green-pease. In short, I 
wanted quiet; but that inestimable 
boon was denied me. I was dragged 
into the vortex, nolens volens, as 
the fisher’s boat is caught by the 
swirl of the absorbing maelstrom. 
Politics, like champagne, had got 
into the heads of every one, and 
had slightly affected their reason. 
Carlton was hardly recognisable. 
He had been taken possession of 
by the whole seven demons of ora- 
tory, and expended more breath in 
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one day than might have main- 
tained the lungs of an apostle of 
Wesley for a week. Frank Stan- 
hope, who had come express from 
Oxford for the election, and who 
acted as George’s adjutant, was 
thoroughly in his element, gallop- 
ing through the country from morn- 
ing to night under the vain delu- 
sion that he was Canvassing, a 
function which he thought was best 
performed by kissing the prettiest 
girls he encountered. Little Dr. 
Wayles was so ardent in the cause, 
that he would with the most hearty 
goodwill have excommunicated any 
recusant parishioner who demurred 
to be pastorally driven; and no- 
thing but a solemn sense of duty 
restrained him from enlivening his 
pulpit discourses with pungent poli- 
tical allusions. Of Lumley we saw 
little: he was fighting his own 
battle elsewhere, as we were assured, 
most vigorously, and with every 
prospect of success. 

That was no lover's Elysium, 
such as I had hoped to find; for now 
that every obstacle was removed, 
and disheartening doubts no longer 
clouded the horizon, I yearned to 
indulge in that sweet sympathetic 
intercourse, the rapture of which 
is beyond the power of poetry to 
express—in those visions of the 
future, so brightly tinted and so 
fair that they far surpass in vivid- 
ness and delight our dreams of the 
early Eden. Already we had spoken 
of the past—of our fears and trials 
—of our secret thoughts and half- 
unconscious aspirations—as those 
who have voyaged together dis- 
course, When safely arrived in haven, 
of the perils and dangers of the 
deep. These, however, were but 
remembrances, surely never to be 
forgotten, yet not altogether free 
from that sombre tinge which is 
the invariable attribute of the past. 
For amidst the triumph which we 
cannot but feel at the retrospection 
of difficulties overcome, of doubts re- 
solved, and of enmities met and van- 
quished, there still lingers a sense 
of the sharp pain we have endured, 
and the sorrow that preyed on our 
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souls; for where woe has been, 
there will its traces remain, as no 
subsequent growth of verdure can 
efface the track of the winter tor- 
rent. But it is our noble privilege 
and sublime inheritance that we 
may regard the future as our own; 
not alloying it by any base element 
of dread, or marring its fair ex- 
pectation by evoking phantoms of 
dismay. Bright and clear before 
us lies the sunny landscape—over 
earth and sea broods a holy calm, 
and no speck is in the limitless 
ether; wherefore, then, disturb the 
enjoyment of the hour by anticipa- 
tions of storm and tempest? 

I too had been a day-dreamer, 
and had limnea a picture which, I 
fundly hoped, Mary would contem- 
plate with an enthusiasm similar 
to my own. It was, to. be sure, 
only extant as yet in my own ima- 
gination, and perhaps the details 
were not very carefully finished; 
but I had a vision of a Highland 
home embosomed in woods, musical 
with the warbling of the thrush and 
the plaintivé call of the cushat—of 
a waterfall hard by, half-bidden by 
the boughs of the graceful birch— 
of a broad blue lake, starred by 
an islet, wherein, surrounded by a 
group of venerable firs, stand the 
ruins of an ancient monastery, its 
buttresses entwined by ivy—of a 
range of purple hills beyond, over- 
topped by the storm-beaten crest of 
a giaut mountain, the first of all 
the alpine brethren to redden in 
the glories of the dawn. I wanted 
to describe the scene to Mary as I 
saw it, or fancied that I saw it, and 
expatiate upon the delights that 
awaited us there, far away from the 
throng of the crowded city, the de- 
vouring cares and the paltry ambi- 
tions that make men prematurely 
old, stain their souls with avarice 
and envy, and blunt the better feel- 
ings of their nature. I was not a 
poet, but I knew that on such a 
theme 1 could descant delightedly ; 
and in itself it seemed so fresh and 
fair as. to demand no embellish- 
ment from art. Eloquence could 
not heighten its charm, nor could 
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language enhance its beauty. Word- 
painting cannot pretend to do more 
than shadow forth an _ imperfect 
image—enough if it can create a 
desire to behold and enjoy the ori- 
ginal. 

But alas for day-dreams when 
they are opposed to stern realities! 
Not more surely does the descent of 
a stone shatter the clear mirror of 
the pool and make havoc of the re- 
flected landscape, than do mundane 
thoughts disperse the fairy pictures 
of the imagination. No bower at 
Wilbury now was sacred to lovers’ 
vows—neither garden nor conserva- 
tory afforded an inviolable place of 
refuge. That wretch, Carlton, under 
the influence of politics, had become 
a monster of cruelty ; and never was 
unfortunate Huguenot more hotly 
persecuted by familiar of the Inqui- 
sition, than was I by the remorseless 
friend in whom I had been weak 
enough to repose my trust. Often, 
in the midst of our most delicious 
communings, did I hear him shout 
forth my name; and if I responded 
not directly to the call, the savage 
appeared in person, and with a 
chuckle of infernal glee dragged 
me forth to do his bidding. One 
while I had to ride out on a can- 
vassing expedition; at another I 
was desired to make myself useful 
by concocting or revising an address. 
In spite of my most earnest remon- 
strances, I was installed as chairman 
of the placard committee; the pyro- 
technic department also was confid- 
ed to my charge, in virtue of which 
appointment I was expected to farnish 
«n unlimited supply of squibs; and 
lastly, at farmers’ dinners, I was 
compelled to hold forth upon the 
state of the nation, agricultural de- 
pression, the probable effect of for- 
eign importations, and the prices of 
wheat at Rostock and Riga; all 
which I did with becoming gravity 
and unction, ard with quite as 
much practical knowledge of the 
subjects as was possessed by the 
most noted economists of the day. 
Indeed, I was in the fair.way of 
attaining reputation as a first-rate 
statistical authority; and I make 
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no manner of doubt that, if I had 
chosen to prosecute such studies, or, 
without encumbering myself at al 
with study, persevere in strenuous 
assertion, | should by this time have 
become famous as the founder of a 
new school of politico-economical 
doctrine, have utterly eclipsed the 
feeble star of Bastiat, and perhaps 
have been ranked as a Jumin 
alongside of Adam Smith, whose 
intellectual achievements have shed 
such a rare lustre on the respectable 
burgh of Kirkcaldy. 

One day, however, I determined 
to snatch from business, and to con- 
sider entirely as my own; s0, re- 
sisting the entreaties of Carlton, 
who wished to despatch me on some 
profitless errand, [ wandered forth 
with Mary into the chase. It was 
one of those delightful summer days 
in which the fair glades of England 
seem more than usually beautiful; 
the air was warm and fragrant, and 
the hum of insect life was loud in 
the pleasant umbrage of the lime- 
trees. Couched amidst the fern lay 
the dappled deer, and ever and anon 
the gorgeous pheasant would run 
across our path, too secure from dan- 
ger in that protected spot to rise on 
the wing, and perhaps not unwilling 
through vanity—a passion which 
some of the inferior creatures share 
in common with ourselves—to dis- 
play the splendour of his plumage. 
Strolling onwards through a wilder- 
ness of Portugal laurels and exotic 
evergreens, we came to an artificial 


lake, where the pike were basking . 


and the dragon-flies darting among 
the reeds; and there, seated on the 
soft elastic moss beneath a venerable 
oak, which had Jong ceased to be & 
sapling when King .Charles took 
shelter among the boughs of one of 
its kindred, we renewed our vows 
of pure and undying love. 

Sacred and _ blissful moments, 
when heart speaks to heart without 
disguise, and no word of hypocrisy 
impedes the frank utterance of the 
soul! O ye who, reared under the 
influence of a false and perverted 
system, regard love but as a passing 
weakness, or at best but an episode 
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jn existence—ye who think of mar- 
riage, not as a union of souls which 
even death cannot entirely sever, 
put as a thing of barter and arrange- 
ment—know this, that of all esti- 
mable blessings you are despising 
the purest and the best, and that you 
are blindly forfeiting your chanee 
of regaining all of paradise that yet 
lingers upon earth, the foretaste of 
the beatitude of heaven ! 

Lovers take no count of time; but 
we could not thus have been long 
occupied, when a stentorian shout 
broke upon my ear, and a familiar 
voice in Doric accents made the 
woods vocal with the name of Sin- 
clair. 

“ Hark, Norman!” said Mary, 
“ some one calls you.” 

“Yes!” I replied; “and he 
bawls loud enough to startle Rip 
van Winkle from his trance. Don’t 
disturb yourself! It is, if I may 
trust my ears, no less a person than 
my foster-brother Davie Osett ; 
though what brings him here at 
such a time is more than I can pos- 
sibly conjecture. There again! I 
must absolutely stop his bellowing, 
else he will frighten all the deer in 
the chase. Hallo—Davie! Davie 
Osett !” 

And bursting from the evergreens, 
appeared the stalwart figure of the 
surveyor. 

“ Welcome, dear Davie!” said I, 
“though, to be sure, you are pretty 
well acquainted with the woods of 
Wilbury already. Last time, I re- 
member, you were suspected of be- 
ing a poacher ; pray, in what capa- 
city do you now repeat your visit?” 

“ Ah, Mr. Norman! you might let 
that flee stick to the wé’. But I 
owe you an apology for breaking in 
where I maybe was na just expected, 
mair by token that there is a lady 
in the case.” And Davie, with 
natural courtesy, performed a pro- 
found salaam. 

“The lady,” said Mary, ‘ does 
not regard Mr. Osett as a stranger, 
though she never has met with him 
before. Mr. Sinclair has told me 
how much he owes to your courage 
and fidelity.” 
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“ Houts, mem!” quoth Davie, 
“ ]’se warrant he’s been making a 
sang about naething ava! But it’s 
just like Mr. Norman. You 
simple as I am, he and I are foster- 
brithers, and that’s maist as good 
as thongh we counted kith and kin. 
Might I be sae bauld as to speer if 
you are not Miss Beaton?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Osett; that is my 
name.” 

“ And a bonny ane it is, but no 
bonnier than her to whom it be- 
longs! You maun excuse my coun- 
try breeding, .uiss, but it does my 
heart good to see your winsome 
face, and to think that Mr. Nor- 
man A 

“ Come, come, Davie!” said I 
“none of your glamour here! i 
can assure you, Mary, this foster- 
brother of mine is a very dangerous 
fellow. He has somehow or other 
got possession of the spells that 
Johnie Faa and the gypsies used to 
fascinate the Countess of Cassilis ; 
and he is by no means particular as 
to their employment. For instance, 
Iam given to understand that there 
is a certain Jean Leslie——” 

“Fie for shame, Mr. Norman! 
Wad ye betray confidences? Dinna 
believe him, Miss; he was aye fond 
of joking!” 

*“ Not the iess on that account,” 
said I, “ have the Fates decreed that 
in due course of time Jean Leslie 
shall become Mrs. Osett. What! 
did I not hear you singing about 
her in your sleep? But, seriously, 
what brings you here, Davie¢ I 
suspect it must be some impertant 
errand.” 

“Deed it’s that, Mr. Norman. 
You are wanted in London imme- 
diately. It was auld Mr. Poins that 
found me out, and bade me come 
down and warn you.” 

“© Norman!” cried Mary, tarn- 
ing very pale. “Can it be that 
some new misfortune has overtaken 
my father? If so, never would I 
forgive myself for being away from 
him!” 

“* Be calm, dearest Mary! My life 
for it, there is no ground for appre- 
hension, else Osett' would not have 
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spoken so lightly. Heard you any- 
thing of Mr. Beaton, Davie?” 

“OQ, he’s weel enough, | believe,” 
said the surveyor. ‘“ Nae doubt, 
sair cast down, puir gentleman! but 
ilka ane has his sorrows to thole. 
Na—there’s naething the matter wi’ 
him, but Mr. Poins wants to see you 
about that awful blackguard the 
Jew.” 

* Speedwell?” said I. ‘ What of 
him?” 

“Tl tell you mair about that 
presently. Meanwhile, I think I'll 
just be stepping back to the house, 
and bide your coming. It’s grand 
quarters there; for that auld re- 
spectable man, the butler, wadna 
hear of my coming out to seek for 
you till I had tasted both meat and 
drink; and, my certie, but the 
claret’s running there as fast as it 
used to do langsyne frae the cross 
fountain at Linlithgow, when Scot- 
land had a king o’ her ain! But 
dinna be over lang, for Mr. Poins 
will not be easy till he sees you.” 

“1 dread very much,” said Mary, 
after Osett had taken his departure, 
“that he brings some distressing 
intelligence. God grant it may not 
be of a kind to add to the afflictions 
of my dear father! .O Norman! is 
it not selfish in me to feel so happy 
amidst so much domestic distress ?” 

“ No, Mary,” said I, “ for with- 
‘out distress we never should have 
known happiness. And you need 
not take alarm at Osett’s affecta- 
tion of mystery. He is a most ex- 
cellent fellow, but, in common with 
my countrymen of the class to 
which he belongs, he dearly loves 
a bit of mystery, and will not be 
coerced into revealing it until it 
suits his own convenience. Be- 
sides, Speedwell has already made 
an ample confession, which it would 
be wholly impossible for him to re- 
tract.” 

“ Yet I cannot help trembling, 
Norman! Why should they have 
sent for you in such haste? Surely 
you have done enough to be spared 
trom further trouble in these wretch- 
ed affairs! ” 

“ You forget, dearest, that I have 


now a right to be considered as one 
of the family. I had no greater 
boon to ask than that which your 
father has freely granted; and by 
that act he has bound me to him 
for ever. Do not be afraid. I shall 
not be long absent ; and were it not 
that I inust forego your dear com- 
pany for a time, London would be 
as pleasant as Wilbury, which, in 
its present condition—I say that 
with all respect for our kind and 
hospitable friends—is a sort of poli- 
tical Pandemonium.” 

On arriving at the house I had a 
private intérview with Osett. 

“T didna like, Mr. Norman,” he 
said, ‘to come out wi’ all I had to 
say befure the young lady, for the 
news I bring is of a fearsome kind, 
That wretched creature, Speed- 
well 4 

“What!” cried I, “ Can he have 
escaped from prison ?” 

“* Na—he’s in prison still ; but it 
is a prison the door of which will 
be steekit till the great day of judg- 
ment. Escaped? That has he, if 
it be an escape fur a reckless sinner 
to pass frum the dowiest dungeon 
on earth to the place of fire and 
brimstone! Speedwell has gone io 
his account ; and the Lord keep ony 
Christian man from running up sic an 
awful reckoning!” 

* Dead!” I exclaimed. 

“ Een sae,” replied Davie. “The 
wicked man has been taken in his 
ain net, and has fallen into the 
snare that he set for others. Little 
thought the cruel wretch, yon time 
down-by at Tadcaster, when he 
was ettling to take the life o’ the 
puir feckless lad, whose warst crime 
was keeping company wi’ sic a cir- 
cumceesed apostate, that in less 
than a month he himsel’ wad be 
girning in the deadthraws, wi’ the 
poison seething in his bowels, and 
the thick foam glueing up the lips 
that never had uttered a prayer!” 

* Terrible, indeed!’ said I. “ Did 
he die by his own hand ?” 

“ That passes my knowledge,” re- 
plied Davie. “I ken naething be- 
yond this, that he is dead, and that 
he died by poison, But auld Mr. 
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Poins is in an unco taking about it, 
and he bade me tell you to come to 
London without any delay; for, as 
he said, this event might prove of 
serious consequence to Mr. Beaton.” 

“Nay, then,” said I, “there is 
no time to be lost. Hold yourself 
in readiness, Osett, to start in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“That will I,” quotk Davie, 
“though to leave a house like this 
wad be a sair trial for a hungry 
man. It’s clean beyond my notion 
of the flesh-pots of Egypt. But, 
O Mr. Norman, ye hae the luck on 
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your side! Never shone the sun on 
a more buirdly lady—nane of your 
slim, sma’, delicate bits o’ things 
that can stand neither wind nor 
weet, and are as helpless as young 
linties in the nest—but a stately 
queen-like creature, with an e’e as 
full and bright, and a voice as sweet 
as that o’ the mavis, the bloom o’ 
the damask rose on her cheek, and 
a smile sae winsome that the dour- 
est man alive wad be fain to do her 
bidding! Nae wonder that you 
were keen for her sake to serve the 
grim auld Laban of a father!” 


CHAPTER LXI.—RETRIBUTION, 


I was much relieved, on arriving 
in town, to find that Mr. Poins had, 
in so far as Mr. Beaton’s interests 
were concerned, attached more con- 
sequence than was due to the sud- 
den death of Speedwell. There 
was yet, it appeared, sufficient evi- 
dence to convict Dobigging of the 
crime of forgery; and Speedwell’s 
deposition, which had been taken 
before a magistrate, was now avail- 
able at the trial. But.the most im- 
portant and really gratifying cir- 
cumstance was this, that Dobig- 
ging, finding his chances of escape 
to be desperate, had resolved to 
make a full confession; and, send- 
ing for Mr. Poins, had given him 
such information as to justify a rea- 
sonable hope that much of the lost 
money might be recovered, and that 
Mr. Beaton might be enabled to pay 
his creditors in full, though without 
the prospect of a reversion. 

“If that be so,” said Poins, “my 
old friend has got a new lease of 
life. I know him well. So long as 
he remained in debt, he would have 
pined and fretted himself away ; 
bat once let him be a clear man, and 
with that boundless ingenuity of 
his he will commence the structure 
of another fortune. Perhaps, Mr. 
Sinclair, you may hereafter find the 
connection you are about to make 
more advantageous than it now ap- 

” 


rs. 
“T should despise myself, Mr. 
VOL. xo, 


Poins, if any such thought had ever 
crossed my mind,” 

““No one can suspect that, Mr. 
Sinclair. The desperate state of 
Beaton’s affairs, at the time when 
you came forward with your pro- 
posal, is sufficiently notorious; and 
even now, no merely pradent man 
would court such an alliance. You 
have obtained all that you sought 
for, and no doubt are content; bat 
you will not quarrel, I am sure, 
with fortune, should it be her whim 
to give you more. But this is idle 
talk. I have brought you here per- 
haps needlessly; but my anxiety 
about these affairs of Beaton must 
be my excuse.” 

“Nay, Mr. Poins, I thank you for 
having done so—indeed, the intelli- 
gence of Speedwell’s death would 
have brought me to London without 
any summons. Was it a case of 
suicide ?” 

“So it would appear. He was 
found in his cell in strong convul- 
sions, past the reach of medical as- 
sistance, and there can be no doubt 
that he died of the effects of poison. 
His motive for the desperate act is 
as yet a profound mystery.” 

t was indeed a mystery, and so 
it long remained. The investiga- 
tion, which was immediately insti- 
tuted, led to nothing. The officials 
of the prison could not account for 
Speedwell’s possession of the 7 
which had terminated his wretch 
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existence, end which proved to have 
been a most deadly essence, con- 
tained in a small phial, which was 
found broken in his cell. It was 
so small that it was quite possible 
it might have escaped notice even 
on the strictest search ; but it was 
equally possible, to say the least, 
that it might have been conveyed 
to him while in prison; and one 
fact, which was clearly ascertained, 
seemed to favour the latter hypothe- 
sis. On the forenoon of the day on 
which Speedwell died, a stranger 
was admitted to see him, under the 
usual precautions. He was a tall 
swarthy man, who described him- 
self as an agent retained to conduct 
the defence ; but he was known to 
none of the turnkeys, and the name 
he gave was apparently an assumed 
one, for he could not afterwards be 
traced. He remained some time 
with Speedwell, under surveillance, 
it was said, but there was reason to 
doubt that. The agency of gold is 
powerfal even in prisons; and it 
was more than suspected that the 
warder, whose duty it was to be on 
the watch, had been bribed by the 
stranger. The confused ‘manner in 
which he answered the interroga- 
tories put to him regarding the de- 
meanour of the magn during their 
conversation, gave rise to that sus- 
picion, and his general character for 
probity was not such that he could 
appeal to it for exoneration. Still, 
there was nothing to lead to the 
conclusion that the poison had beer 
forced upon Speedwell; and, de- 
spite some ugly rumours which 
were whispered about, his motive 
for suicide was unexplained. The 
verdict of the coroner’s inquest, 
therefore, was felo de se; and in a 
very short time the memory of 
Speedwell, and of his attempted 
villanies, faded from the public 
mind. 

But it did not fade from mine. 
Recalling all I knew or had heard 
of the savage nature of the man, I 
could not bring myself to believe 
that he was accessible to feelings of 
remorse. Men there are who, though 
they do not shrink from the com- 
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mission of crime, which with them 
has become habitual, are yet mor- 
bidly sensitive to the shame of de- 
tection, and actually experience as 
much agony from exposure as an 
innocent person might feel if made 
the subject of a false accusation, 
The penitence of criminals is not 
always feigned. Though it may not 
be of such a kind as to give reason- 
able assurance of reform—for it is 
rarely based on anything that can 
be called a religious feeling—it is 
nevertheless something more than 
hypocrisy.. Virtue may be dead, 
but shame survives, Careless of 
offending their Maker, they cannot 
abide the loathing and contempt of 
their fellow-mortals. Alas! true it 
is that many who are no criminals 
in the eyes of the world, habitually 
shape their conduct upon no higher 
or holier principle. 

But Speedwell was one of those 
hardened wretches to whom the 
opinion of mankind was matter of 
absolute indifference. Not only 
were right and wrong terms which 
for him had no significance, but he 
was utterly impermeable to shame, 
and steeled against exposure —a 
most hardened and brutal villain! 
How then account for his suicide? 
I could discover no rational or satis- 
factory explanation; and no wonder, 
for a long time elapsed before I 
became cognisant of the hideous 
discoveries which immediately pre- 
ceded the catastrophe. Will the 
reader bear with me if I relate these 
somewhat in detail ? 

About two years after the period 
which I propose to make the limit 
for my personal story, accident 
threw me in the way of a gentleman, 
Mr. Hartley, who héld the official 
situation of manager of one of the 
largest of the English life-assurance 
companies, Some casual allusion 
which I made with regard to that 
quaint pattern of detectives, Mr. 
Pocock, of whose services the gentle- 
man had frequently availed himself, 
led to a conversation about the 
frauds which were sometimes com- 
mitted ; and on my instancing the 
case of Littlewoo, I found, to my 
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surprise, that he was quite aware of 
all that had taken place, even down 
to the minutest particular. When 
I informed him that I was the per- 
son who had planned Speedwell’s 
apprehension, Mr. Hartley became 
very communicative; and his narra- 
tive, of which I took a jotting at the 
time, was nearly in the following 
terms :— 

“ Although the charge upon which 
Speedwell was apprehended did not 
concern the office for which I have 
the honour to act, nor the other 
assurance companies, all of which 
have in some respects a community 
of interest, yet the fact that he had 
been arrested on the ground of fraud 
would of itself have caused us to 
institute a close inquiry into certain 
transactions to which he had pre- 
viously been a party. It might be 
supposed that our regulations, care- 
fully devised and fenced by every 
possible precaution, would be a 
sufficient safeguard against impos- 
ture; but our experience in such 
matters leads us to a very different 
conclusion. Bad lives are continually 
proffered to us for assurance as good 
ones—internal maladies, of the most 
serious kind and of long standing, 
are often concealed from and escape 
medical observation — and facts 
which, if known to the office, would 
have necessitated the declinature 
of the proposal, are in numerous 
instances studiously suppressed, 
These are minor frauds, with which 
every office must lay its account; 
and sometimes, either from motives 
of policy, or for lack of sufficient 
evidence, they are allowed to pass 
unchallenged. But the facilities 
for life assurance, arising from the 
great competition that exists, have, 
I grieve to say, led to the commis- 
sion of far more serious crimes. 
Not only have dying men been in- 
sured, but persons in the prime of 
life, and in the enjoyment of the 
soundest health, have been placed 
on our books through the agency of 
villains who intended to become their 
murderers, 

“That statement, I am_ well 
aware, would be received by many 
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with incredulity, but it will not 
startle you, who are already cogni- 
sant of the attempt made by Speed- 
well upon the life of that Scotch 
lad—an attempt which you success- 
fully defeated. Now it so happened 
that certain circumstances which had 
transpired, led us to entertain a 
strong suspicion that one person at 
least, if not more, whose policy had 
been transferred to Speedwell, had 
met with foul play; and it was our 
evident duty, as well as our inte- 
rest, to employ every means in our 
re to insure his detection. 
Vhen, therefore, we were informed 
by Pocock that the Jew had been 
arrested at Tadcaster in the very 
act of attempting to administer 
poison, we set our agents vigoruusly 
to work; and having procured a 
Secretary of State’s warrant, we 
succeeded in discovering this much, 
that two men, in consequence of 
whose death considerable sums of 
money had been paid to Speedwell, 
had died of the effects of poison ; 
or, to speak more correctly, that 
poison had been administered to 
or swallowed by them immediately 
before their decease. That was the 
clear and uncontrovertible result of 
an examination conducted by the 
most expert chemists of the day. 

“ Prosecuting the investigation 
further, we ascertained that on one 
of these men Speedwell had been 
in close attendance during his last 
illness—that he had access to his 
bed-chamber—and that he had given 
him mixtures with his own hand, 
after taking which the patient had 
complained of symptoms precisely 
similar to those which would have 
been produced by poison. Finally, 
by an unexpected ‘chance, we made 
the discovery, that on the day im- 
mediately preceding the illness, a 
man, answering in all respects to 
the description of Speedwell, had, 
by means of a forged order, pro- 
cured a considerable quantity of 
that kind of poison which the che- 
mists had detected in the dead 
body, from the shop of a neighbour- 
ing apothecary. In short, the evi- 
dence against him seemed complete 
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‘in every part, and it was determined 
that he should be brought to trial 
on a charge of murder. 

“Our investigations, though made 
with the utmost possible secresy, 
did not escape notice; and we after- 
wards found out that they had been 
watched with extreme solicitude by 
certain Jews who were of Speed- 
well’s kindred. I should tell you 
that the man was both respectably 
and _ influentially «connected, and 
might have filled a creditable place 
in society, had he not early mani- 
fested a dissolute, stubborn, and 
irreclaimable spirit. Jews have, or 
are said to have, many characteristic 
faults, but they have also some vir- 
tues by which they are peculiarly 
distinguished, and the most notable 
of these is their strong family affec- 
tion. This feeling, which is almost 
part of their religion, was utterly de- 
spised by Speedwell, who, from his 
boyhood, consorted only with the 
worst and most abandoned charac- 
ters, and was consequently regarded 
by his own relatives as an almost 
hopeless outcast. Still, he was of 
their blood, and whatever disgrace 
his misdeeds might bring upon him 
must extend also to them, and seri- 
ously taint their reputation. We 
Christians are not strangers to this 
feeling, though it does not operate 
upon us with the same intensity as 
on the Jews. 

“You are doubtless aware that 
Speedwell had been committed to 
prison on the charge of being con- 
cerned in an extensive forgery of 
railway scrip. In order to save him- 
self, he offered to become Queen’s 
evidence against the principal de- 
linguent, who had been the secre- 
tary of the company ; but there were 
also two subordinate sharers in the 
crime, whom his confession gravely 
compromised—in fact, made them 
liable to the penalties of transporta- 
tion. Both of them were Jews, and 
both were of his own kindred. 

“* These young men, who, I verily 
believe, had been instigated to the 
commission of the crime by Speed- 
well, were of course in a state of 
the utmost consternation and terror; 
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and not being able to devise any 
scheme for securing their own safety, 
they determined to lay their case 
before a member of the family, a 
man well up in years, respected for 
his learning and wisdom, and who, 
moreover, exercised over the rest 
an almost patriarchal control. In 
their own homes, the habits of the 
British Jews do not materially differ 
from those of their brethren in 
Palestine. Although the Oriental 
style of expression is now generally 
disused, some of the older members 
of the persuasion still adhere to the 
peculiar phraseology of their fore- 
fathers; regarding it, I doubt not, 
as a valuable sign and symbol of 
the most ancient nationality of the 
world. 

“Doubtless you will wonder how 
I chanced to become acquainted 
with particulars which could only 
be known to a few, and which were 
of such a nature as to render it 
exceedingly improbable that they 
would ever be divulged. The fact 
is, I purchased these secrets, and 
that at a price which, though heavy, 
was not grudged by the Company. 
We were determined to unravel the 
mystery that hung over Speedwell’s 
fate; and at length, after a most 
interesting and exhaustive search, 
we found on the Continent the man 
who could give us the information. 
Sure am I that rack and pincers 
would never have extorted from 
him the secret, which he yielded at 
last to the gentler instigation of our 
gold. 

“The purport of his story was 
this: No sooner had the young 
men disclosed the perilous situation 
in which they were placed, than a 
family council was sutnmoned, and 
the elder, to whom I have already 
referred, stated with minute pre- 
cision the various charges against 
Speedwell, the crimes which he had 
committed or of which he was ac- 
cused, and the consequences that must 
follow his judicial confession. 

“* Friends and brethren,’ said the 
old man, ‘I have not called you 
together for the sake of him whose 
name henceforth must be as bitter 
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ashes in our mouths, and a reproach 
to us in the sight of the Gentiles, 
Were he mine own son, flesh of my 
flesh and bone of my bone—yea, had 
I even loved him as Jacob loved 
Benjamin—I would not stretch forth 
one finger to save him from the 
doom he has deserved. Let him die, 
therefore; and thou, Miriam my 
sister, mourn not for him, for it is 
better that one guiity man should pe- 
rish than that infamy should light 
upon our race!’ 

“The woman he accosted was the 
mother of Speedwell. She made no 
reply beyond an inclination of the 
head, but another ancient Hebrew 
took up the word. 

“¢ Brother Joshua,’ he said, ‘ as- 
suredly thou art the wisest of our 
people, and thy understanding is as 
that of the son of Sirach; yet do I 
net clearly comprehend thy words. 
How meanest thou that by his 
death our race shall escape re- 
proach? If he dies by the cord, 


surely then all of us will be put to: 


shame.’ ‘ 

“¢True, my brother,’ replied 
Joshua, ‘ yet bethink thee how this 
matter standeth. Seest thou not 
that the son of perdition will give 
testimony before a court of justice, 
whereby it must fall that these 
youths, who, though they have 
sinned somewhat, have yet re- 
pented, shall be banixhed forth of 
the land? And seest thou not that 
such witness will avail him nothing, 
since the avenger of blood is behind 
him, and he cannot escape from the 
doom ?” 

“* All this I see, my brother; yet 
either thou speakest darkly, or my 
wit hath departed from me.’ 

“*Q dull of thought!’ said 
Joshua; ‘must I speak unto thee 
as to one of the Gentiles, who are 
slow to perceive, as the ox is to 
go forth to his labour. If it is ap- 
pointed unto this man to die, surely 
it were better that he were taken 
off ere he is brought before the 
judge, since, according to the law 
of the land in which we sojourn, 
against the dead there is no condem- 
nation.’ 
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“ A dead silence ensued when the 
stern old Hebrew had spoken. At 
length a stout, burly, middle-aged 
man, who had gained a high reputa- 
tion as a successfnl merchant, and 
whose probity was undoubted, rose 
up and said— 

“*T am not an elder, and I cannot 
speak after the fashion of our fathers; 
but this I know, that there are two 
kinds of law, both of which we are 
all of us bound to obey. The lesser is 
the law of this realm of England, and 
by it all men are forbidden to execute 
jadgment at their own hands. The 
greater is the law of God, written on 
the tables of stone, and held sacred 
alike by Jew and Gentile. Hath not 
He commanded, “Thou shalt do no 
murder?’ 

“¢ Son Levi,’ replied Joshua, ‘ ac- 
cording to thine own lights, and the 
simplicity and uprightness of thy 
heart, thou hast spoken well. It 
is indeed written, “ Thou shalt do 
no murder;” and he that slayeth 
his adversary secretly, for his own 
gain and profit, or because his 
heart is hot with hatred within 
him, the same is a murderer. But 
our father Moses did no murder 
when, to succour one of his breth- 
ren, he smote the Egyptian, and 
hid his body in the sand. Nor was 
Phineas a murderer when, in his 
zeal to take away the reproach from 
his people, he thrust his sword into 
the side of a Prince of the Congre- 
gation. Beware, my son, how thou 
takest upon thee to interpret the 
things of the law, for that pertaineth 
unto the elders, to whom God hath 
given light which is wisdom, in the 
room of strength which is foolish- 
ness,’ 

“ ¢ Verily,’ said the other old He- 
brew, ‘thou hast spoken trath in this, 
brother Joshua; else why did our 
fathers appoint cities of refage, unto 
which they who had shed blood un- 
wittingly might flee, and be safe from 
the avenger? 

“*T cannot argue with you on such 
points,’ replied Levi, stardily; ‘ but I 
know what is the law of this country, 
and I advise you not. to incur its pe- 
nalties,’ 











“And is it thus that a child 
of Israel should speak?’ replied 
Joshua. ‘ Woe is me for the de- 
generacy of our people, for the 
faintness of heart that weighs them 
down, as a millstone around the 
neck sinks the swimmer to the 
bottom of the sea! What wonder 
that we should be a broken rem- 
nant, scattered among the heathen 
and persecuted, when we walk not 
according to the light of God’s law, 
but by that of the statutes of the 
Gentiles? Hath the power of judg- 
ment departed from the house of 
David? Is there no longer a judge, 
or a prophet, or a priest among us, 
that we cannot take counsel together 
in a matter that toucheth our own 
reputation— yea, and deal with an 
offending brother according as it 
shall seem good in our sight? Hast 
thou forgotten, son Levi, how that 
holy Daniel preferred to be cast into 
the den of lions rather than submit 
to the commandment of the Persian 
king? And is it not written that 
the priesthood shall be perpetual, 
and that the sceptre never sball 
depart out of the house of Judah ? 
Wherefore, then, talkest thou of 
the laws and the usages of the Gen- 
tiles ?” 

“*T talk of them,’ said Levi, ‘ be- 
cause I live under them and enjoy 
their protection, and because, it I 
break them, I must Jay my account 
with suffering for it in person or 
in goods. I have no mind, I tell you 
frankly, to place my neck in jeopardy ; 
nor will I do so for the bidding of 
all the rabbis that ever sat in the 
synagogue.’ 

“Two or three of the younger 
Hebrews — though none were pre- 
sent but men of middle age—deriv- 
ing courage from the undaunted 
example of Levi, signified their con- 
currence in his views; and one of 
them suggested that, so far as the 
safety of the two young men who 
might be implicated by Speedwell’s 
confession was concerned, that might 
be secured by shipping them off 
without delay to the Continent, or 
to some Eastern country, where pur- 
suit and arrest were impossible. If 
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there was a lack of funds, that could 
readily be supplied — for the Jews, 
though proverbially hard in their 
dealings with Christians, are most 
liberal in ministering to the neces- 
sities of their own people. As for 
the charge of murder, it was their 
decided opinion that Speedwell 
— be left to the operation of the 

Ww. 

“ Thus there were two parties in 
the little Jewish senate—the eccle- 
siastical and the secular—-the for- 
mer being, as is invariably the case, 
the fiercer and more uncompromis- 
ing of the two. At length old 
Joshua, though visibly galled by 
an opposition that threatened to 
destroy his supremacy, made a last 
appeal. 

“ ¢ Hear me,’ he said, ‘ yet a mo- 
ment. Ye are like children fight- 
ing with shadows, for ye know not 
yet what it is that I propose. What 
have I said more than this—that if 
Speedwell hath done that for which 
the law will condemn him to die, 
better it were that hg should be cut 
off before his infamy is bruited 
abroad, and the burden of the re- 
proach cast, as it will be, upon our 
unhappy people? Ye talk of Eng- 
lish justice — what justice has the 
English people, what justice has 
any Gentile nation ever extended 
to the Jews? Know ye not that, 
since the days of that King Richard 
who went to Palestine, and who 
would have forced his way into the 
Holy City, but that the Angel of 
the Lord stood in his path, as he 
stood in that of offending Balaam, 
no crime, real or fancied, was ever 
charged against a Jew, that was not 
cast in the teeth of all the race of 
Israel? Long ago, in the town of 
Lincoln, it was said that a Christian 
child had died by the hand of a 
Jewess, and straightway there was 
a general massacre of our people, 
and their goods were taken for a 
spoil. Ye will say that these were 
the deeds of a rude and barbarous 
age, and that no such consequences 
now could follow. Ye say right; 
but is open violence all that we 
have to dread? If an Englishman 
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should commit a crime, horrid and 
hideous, such as humanity shudders 
to think of, do not bis countrymen 
call him a monster, and thank God, 
jn the same breath, that in all Eng- 
land there is but one such villain 
to be found? Yet let a Jew com- 
mit the same crime, and the cry 
will be that he comes of a cruel and 
accursed race, wanton in mischief, 
pitiless as the hungry lion, and 
bloodthirsty as the gaunt tiger of 
the wilderness! Thousands of the 
rabble will gather around the scaf- 
fold to gloat upon the dying agonies 
of the Jew; and not upon his chil- 
dren alone will his sins be visited, 
but his infamy will light upon the 
whole of his race and generation. 
Therefore I say that if Speedwell is 
condemned by the law to perish for 
a crime, the bare thought of which 
is full of horror, you, and I, and all 
of our blood, must submit to bear a 
portion of the shame.’ 

“¢Nay,’ said Levi, ‘that is true 
enough. I remember that, on the 
morning when Hyams the orange- 
boy, who had smashed the skall 
of his fancy-girl, was hanged, the 
mob broke all my windows; and 
but that the bars were of the best, 
would no doubt have gutted the 
premises.’ 

“¢And I, said another, ‘ was 
very nearly taken to the pump on- 
ly a week ago, merely for having 
stopped to inquire what the matter 
was, seeing a crowd hustling a man 
who, it seems, had been helping 
himself to a watch. “* That’s another 
of them scoundrelly Jews!” roared 
arufiian. “ Twig his hooked beak!” 
And I had enough to do to make 
my escape with the loss of both my 
coat-tails and a pocket-book of pro- 
tested bills!’ 

“* Therefore, according to your 
own testimony,’ said Joshua, ‘I 
have uttered no more than the 
truth. Now, I ask you, and I ad- 
jure you to ask yourselves, whether 
it would not be matter of rejoic- 
ing—yea, of thanksgiving—if this 
Speedwell were to die before the 
full extent of his infamy is made 
known, and blazoned throughout 
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the length and breadth of the 
land? For that which he hath 
done might make the very stones 
of the street cry out against him; 
and shall his iniquity be added to 
the burden which Jacob has yet to 
bear ? 

“*So long as you put it in that 
way,’ said Levi, ‘I am heartily with 
you. I would rather hear that 
Speedwell had been found dead in 
his cell, than that my heaviest 
speculation had succeeded. But 
there is a vast difference between 
that and conspiring to make away 
with him!’ 

“*Son Levi!’ replied Joshua, 
‘the world reputes thee wise, and 
such, I doubt not, thou art in thine 
own matters. Thou canst buy, and 
sell, and barter, and traffic to -ad- 
vantage; and thou hast heaped up 
gold in thy secret chamber, as 
other men heap wheat and grain 
within their garners. But thou 
lackest understanding, else assured- 
ly thou wouldest not have imagined 
so vain a thing. Bethink thee that 
this Speedwell is in a prison, strong 
as the tower of Damascus, fenced 
with bolts of iron, watched over 
by men, fierce and vigilant as those 
savage island dogs that could pull 
down the mightest of the balls of 
Bashan —how, then, dost thou 
think it were possible to do a deed 
of violence? 1 tell thee, son, that 
not Solomon in the midst of his 
guards was more secure from hurt 
than is this wretched man, nor can 
any hand cut short his accursed ex- 
istence save his own.’ 

“*Nay, then,’ said Levi, ‘it is 
like he will live through his trial; 
for, if all be true that I have heard 
regarding him, Speedwell is not 
the man to harm his own little fin- 
ger, if by doing that he could save 
the whole house of Israel from 
destruction.’ 

“*Peace!’ said the deep voice 
of the Jewess Miriam, who now 
rose among them, casting back her 
veil, and displaying strong mascu- 
line features and grizzled hair, no 
longer, since this great sorrow had 
come upon her, arranged with a 
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woman’s neatness—‘Peace! and 
add not to the afiliction of the 
hour by the idle railing of a Shimei! 
Peace!—and hear the mother who 
bore this shame of Israel in her 
womb, and who suckled him at. her 
breast, pronounce the sentence of 
his doom! O Joseph—my son, my 
son! Would to God thou hadst 
died in thy infancy, so that I could 
have laid thee to thy rest in the 
cradle of the earth, and strewn 
flowers upon thy grave, and mourned 
for thee with no worse a pang than 
the sacred sorrow of bereavement! 
Woe is me that I should have to 
say the word, and to speak the 
ban; and yet both must be said 
and spoken? Thou hast forsworn 
thy faith as a child of Israel—thcu 
hast disgraced thy people—thou 
hast broken into the sanctuary of 
life, as the thief in the night 
breaks into the house of the sleep- 
er—thou hast stained thy hands 
with murder,—therefore must thou 
die the death! I, thy mother, say 
it!—I who can condemn, but can- 
not abjure thee; for wicked as thou 
art, it was the will of the Lord that 
I should bear thee; and though 
the earth should open its mouth 
and swallow thee alive, as it did 
the company of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, still art thou not less 
my son!’ 

“* Hear her, and be still!’ said 
the old man, Joshua. ‘The spirit 
of prophecy is on her, and she 
speaks with the voice of a De- 


“*Not so, Joshua—not so, my 
father!’ replied the agonised wo- 
man, her face ghastly with emotion 
—‘not like Deborah do I speak, 
for hers was a song of triumph 
over Sisera, smitten by the hand of 
Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
and over his  discomfited host! 
Rather say like Rizpah the daugh- 
ter of Aiah, who sat watching her 
dead upon the rock, while the 
fowls of the air hovered above, and 
the beasts of the field were prowl- 
ing round her for their prey. He 
whom I must call my son hath 
broken the law both of God and 


man, and die for it he must! Bat 
not on the scaffold shall he expiate 
his crime! Lost as he is, he shall 
not hang upon the gallows, to bea 
scoff and execration to the Gentiles, 
The poison that he gave to others 
shall he drink himself, and the 
hand that he stretched forth against 
their lives shall assuredly cut short 
his own!’ 

“¢*T will hear no more of this!’ 
cried Levi, starting up. ‘I have 
the nerves of a man, not of an exe- 
cutioner; and it makes my blood 
run cold to hear a mother planning 
the: destruction of her son, double- 
dyed villain though he be! Re- 
solve what ye will, but do it 
without me. I neither meddle nor 
mell with such dangerous work as 
this!’ 

*“*Go then,’ said Joshua, ‘since 
thou art so faint-hearted; but re- 
member to keep silence as to what 
thou hast heard.’ 

“*Trust me for that!’ replied 
Levi. ‘Not for all the gold of 
Ophir would I have it known that 
I had been present at such a coun- 
cil as this. I shall not sleep for a 
month to come without dreaming of 
murder and the shambles!’ 

“*Go thy way,’ said Joshua, as 
Levi, accompanied by one or two of 
his friends, left the apartment—‘ Go 
thy way for a weak but well-mean- 
ing child of Issachar, apt to carry 
burdens, but without one spark of 
the noble spirit that glowed within 
our fathers of old! Miriam, my 
sister, for whom my soul is sad, 
say—how wilt thou accomplish 
this? 

“*T will see him once more,’ re- 
plied’ Miriam. ‘I will speak with 
him yet again as a mother, and I 
will strengthen him for what he 
must and shall do if he would not 
have my curse upon his head. 
Wicked as he hath been, and cruel 
to others, he hath never openly 
rebelled against me, nor will he, 
I think, disobey me now, when he 
knows that his life is forfeited. 
Death is very terrible, but more ter- 
rible are the judgment, the shame, 
and the scaffold; and if he be per- 
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suaded that he cannot escape from 
these, he will die in the darkness 
of his dungeon. I will see him, 
and prepare him for what must be. 
=<Alas that such woe should light 
upon a mother in Israel! Two 
days shall he have for repentance, 
if he can yet repent; and on the 
third my messenger shall go to him, 
with the last gift of his despairing 
mother! So shall the reproach of 
his sin pass over us as the flight of 
the destroying angel passed over 
the dwellings of Israel, when they 
were yet sojourners in the land of 
Egypt.’ 

“*Q Miriam!’ cried Joshua— 
‘woman, who art so sorely tried in 
the furnace of affliction — worthy 
art thou to bear the name of the 
sister of Moses and of Aaron! But 
this messenger thou hast spoken 
of—canst thou put thy faith in 
him?’ 

“*¢ Jadge for thyself,’ said Miriam. 
‘Stand forth, Reuben—old servant 
of my husband’s house! Thou hast 
heard the words that have been 
spoken—art thou ready to do this 
thing ? 

“*T have heard, and I am ready!’ 
replied Reuben, a broad-shouldered, 
beetle-browed, black-bearded He- 
brew. 

“* And thou wilt not shrink from 
its accomplishment ?” 

“* Not I—I swear by the altar and 
the incense !’ 

“ * Enough !’ said Joshua. ‘ Now, 
brethren, let us to our homes, and 
pray for the peace of Israel. Miriam 
—my sister! I cannot bid thee be of 
good cheer, for thou art as one that 
walketh among the tombs in the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat; but the shadows 
of the night will soon pass away, and 
may the light which is from Zion be 
thy comfort !’ 

“So terminated this strange con- 
clave of the Jews.” 

I need hardly say that I listened 
to Mr. Hartley’s narrative with the 
deepest attention and interest, re- 
vealing as it did a phase of social 
existence perfectly new to me, and 
which bore so little resemblance to 
the usages of our modern times. 
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But the extreme circumstantiality 
of the story struck me as remark- 
able. 

“ Pardon the interruption, Mr. 
Hartley,” said I; “but may I ask 
how you came to be acquainted with 
all those particulars, which could only 
be communicated by a witness of the 
scene ?” 

“True, my dear sir. And not 
only were those particulars com- 
municated, in the first instance, 
by word of mouth, but they were 
written down, and are contained in 
a document in my possession. Its 
extraordinary character has impress- 
ed it deeply on my memory; and 
you will hardly doubt of its accu- 
racy when I tell you that Reuben, 
the servant of Miriam, was the per- 
son from whom we purchased the 
information. Our agents traced him 
to Germany, whither he had gone im- 
mediately after Speedwell’s death; 
and when thoroughly assured that 
his disclosure would not be used to 
the prejudice of any party, he ac- 
cepted our terms, and gave us the 
information we desired. We have 
many strange documents in our 
archives relating to transactions in 
private life; but none, I can assure 
you, more interesting or startling than 
this.” 

“It is indeed, as you say, a narra- 
tive of absorbing interest. Pray pro- 
ceed, Mr. Hartley.” 

“One important chapter in this 
terrible romance, for such I may 
truly call it,” continued Mr. Hart- 
ley, “is wanting. No one knows, 
or ever can know, what took place 
at the interview between the fanatic 
mother and her guilty and miser- 
able son. Not one word regarding 
it did she breathe to Reuben; but 
when she returned from the prison, 
after having been there for upwards 
of two hours, her face was ghastly 
white, and she trembled in every 
limb. 

“*T have seen him, Reuben,’ she 
said—‘ seen him for the last time! 
O child of my sorrow, well might 
I have called thee Benoni, for in 
anguish wert thou broug!it forth, 
and in misery hath thy mother left 
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thee! But all will soon be over. I 
go to my chamber to mourn in sack- 
cloth and ashes; and on the third 
cay thou, Reuben, must get thee to 
the prison. All is prepared. The 
men will let thee in without hin- 
drance—thy hand shall give him the 
fatal draught—and thy face is the 
last he shall behold in the land of the 
living. Meanwhile, take this gold 
and make thee ready; for thou must 
pass into a far country and abide 
there, until the memory of this thing 
hath gone by.’ 

“On the day appointed, Reuben, 
having received his last instructions, 
repaired to the prison, As Miriam 
had predicted, no restriction was 
placed upon his interview, and he 
was left alone with Speedwell in his 
cell. 

“ A fearful change had come over 
the wretched being. So long as he 
believed that there was nothing 
against him but a charge of forgery, 
the penalty of which he might evade 
by betraying his accomplices, he had 
been reckless and defiant; but now 
that he stood accused of a far more 
atrocious crime, and felt that every 
avenue of escape was closed, he 
become a prey to the most abject 
terror. As Reuben entered, he 
started with a kind of suppressed 
shriek from the pallet on which 
he had been grovelling, the cold 
sweat standing on his brow, and 
his eyes dilated into a stare of horror ; 
and so, for a minute’s space, these 
two men—the messenger of death, 
and the wretch whose hours were 
numbered—confronted each other in 
silence. 

“ Reuben spoke first. 

“*T come from thy mother, Jo- 
seph!’ 

“* Ay—from my mother!’ gasped 
Speedwell. ‘ But it is early yet, Reu- 
ben—early yet! See—the sun is still 
high in the heavens! Oh God—it 
cannot be that this is the hour ap- 
pointed me to die!’ 

“*T have not hastened in my 
coming, Joseph,’ replied the other. 
‘A weight was on my feet, and my 
knees failed me on the way, for my 
heart bleeds within me, son of my 
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old master, when I think of the 
days that are gone by, and the time 
when you were a little child. Joseph 
—thou knowest what brings me 
here?” 

“‘ Speedwell gnashed his teeth, 

“¢* Man! I know your purpose, 
That she-wolf who calls me her son 
has sent you to take my life before 
the law has declared it forfeit. Why, 
the very beasts of the desert have 
stronger affections than she has, for 
they will fight to the death for their 
young! In a moment of weakness 
and despair I swore to obey the com- 
mandment that she laid upon me 
Idiot that Iwas! For if there is a 
hell, as the rabbis say, no mother’s 
curse can sink me deeper into perdi- 
tion ; and if there be none, then curses 
are but as the idle wind, and those 
who fear them are the fools of their 
own imagination.’ 

“ ¢ Blaspheme not!’ said Reuben, 
sternly. ‘ That there is a. bell thou 
knowest, for its fires are burning 
already in thy bosom. Moreover, of 
this be sure, that whatever may be 
the doom awarded thee for the sins 
committed in the flesh, that which 
awaits the child who has sworn unto 
his mother and broken his oath, and 
who goes down into the grave 
with her curse upon his head, is ten- 
fold more terrible than the other. 
Blam: the mother who bore 
thee, Lccuuse she seeks to rescue thee 
from shame; but submit thou to 
that from which there is no way to 
escape, nor incur a heavier condem- 
nation.’ 

“* But Reuben—Reuben—I was 
mad when I took that oath. I tell 
you that I knew not what I was 
doing. Why should I throw away 
my life while there is yet a chance 
that it may be saved? Look, man, 
the evidence may break down. The 
body was buried long enough to let 
the poison—if there was any, for I 
admit nothing, Reuben: no, no, I 
am too cunning for that! — disap- 
pear; and doctors, you know, will 
differ in opinion, and will swear 
that black is white, if by so doing 
they can discredit a rival, An excel- 
lent chance, Reuben—an excellent 
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chance! Come now, be reasonable 
for once, and*admit that the chance 
is excellent!’ 

«Vain and miserable delusion! ’ 
said the other. ‘Do thou hear me, 
Joseph, and mark me well, for I 
speak the words of forethought and 
deliberate counsel which the wise 
have held upon this matter. The 
meshes of the law are drawn round 
thee so close, that, save by a miracle, 
thou canst not escape; and if that 
miracle were wrought in thy behalf, 
still would thy end be worse than 
if thou wert delivered over to the 
hand of the executioner. Even if 
the judge were to send thee from the 
bar, the people would take vengeance 
into their own hands, and tear thee 
limb from limb.’ 

“* And is there no way, Reuben 
—no other way of escape? Itisa 
terrible thing to die in the prime of 
manhood, and to go one knows not 
where ! ’ 

“*There is no escape, Joseph, 
save from open shame. The penalty 
of death thou canst not evade; but 
do as thou hast sworn to thy mother, 
and thou art straightway tree from 
the dungeon, the judgment, and the 
scaffold. My say is over. Here is 
what Miriam sends thee. Use it or 
not as thou wilt—I have fulfilled my 
mission.’ 

“*Nay, Reuben, nay! Stay but 
a little longer, Reuben—it is so 
horrible to be left alone! I have 
seen them, Reuben—seen them last 
night! One—two—three—all of 
them long ago in their graves! 
They bent over me in the dark, 
and though I could not see the wall 
opposite me for the utter black- 
ness, yet I beheld their faces, pale 
and livid, and their glazed eyeballs! 
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O horror!—the blood froze within 
my veins! See how my hand 
trembles; that hand which used 
to be so steady! Why should men 
be buried, if their spectres can walk 
abroad? Ah—I see it now! Those 
devils of doctors have had them up, 
and let in the light of day to the 
dark secrets of the grave! Don’t 
leave me, Reuben—I cannot bear to 
be alone! ’ 

“* Have you seen this,’ replied 
Reuben, ‘and know not what it 
signifies? Iam an unlettered man, 
but I have heard our rabbis say, 


.that to none do the dead appear 


save to those for whom the wind- 
ing-sheet is prepared. On the night 
before King Saul fell on Mount 
Gilboa, he beheld the form of Sa- 
muel the prophet rising from the 
earth, and knew that awful messen- 
ger had quitted his rest to warn 
him that his hour was at hand. 
Since, then, thou hast looked on 
the faces which none can behold 
and live, hesitate no longer, but 
strengthen thyself; be resolute, and 
play the man! See—TI will turn 
my head away! Speak not until 
thou hast swallowed the potion.’ 

“ An awful silence ensued, broken 
only by the convulsive breathing of 
Speed well. 

“At length the empty phial 
dropped upon the floor. 

“* Ts it done?’ said Reuben. 


“<Tt is done!’ gasped Speed- 
well; and he fell backwards on his 
pallet. 


“A quarter of an hour after this, 
Reuben quitted the prison. When 
the warder made his evening rounds, 
Speedwell was found speechless and 
expiring in his cell.” 

So ended Mr. Hartley’s narrative. 


CHAPTER LXII.—AND LAST. 


I am sure the reader will agree 
with me in thinking that any de- 
tailed account of the further pro- 
gress of the election in which my 
friends Oarlton and Lumley were 
chiefly interested, would be abso- 
lutely superfluous. Suffice it to say 


that they fought the battle, as they 
deemed it, of the constitution very 
gallantly, and that their efforts were 
crowned with entire success. Sir 
Godfrey Norton was beaten by an 
immense majority; and the geatle- 
man of doubtful principles found 
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his chance so desperate that he did 
not even venture to the poll. So 
the ceremony of chairing was per- 
formed with the usual uproar and 
jubilation, the days of feasting went 

, and by degrees we all returned 
to a state of comparative tranquil- 
lity. I suspect that Amy, despite 
her newly-formed political enthusi- 
asm, was very glad when the termi- 
nation of the contest left George at 
liberty to renew his attentions; for 
during the campaign, which lasted 
for nearly six weeks, the unfortu- 
nate man had been whisked about, 
like one of Ariosto’s Paladins, who 
are compelled to do duty in any 
part of the world to which the poet 
may be pleased to despatch them, 
and are mounted indiscriminately 
on hippogriffs or the shoulders of 
volatile demons. Under such cir- 
cumstances love-making was out of 
the question, so that a large amount 
of tender arrears had accumulated. 
My case was not so bad, yet still I 
was a considerable defaulter. 

Now it occurred to us both that 
the best way of obtaining a dis- 
charge in full was to expedite our 
marriages; and as there was now 
no obstacle, we succeeded in effect- 
ing an arrangement whereby the 
double ceremonies were to take 
place on the same day, and at Wil- 
bury Church. To this proposition 
Mr. Beaton did not object—on the 
contrary he seemed rather relieved 
by the thought that his presence 
could be dispensed with on the occa- 
sion. 

“ Atweel, Mr. Norman, ye are 
better without him, the stiff auld 
stirk that he is!” remarked Davie 
Osett; “but it’s an unnatural thing 
for a man that’s no a cripple to be 
absent from his daughter’s wedding. 
But what’s this I hear about buying 
a property? Isit true that you have 
become a laird ?” 

Mr. 


“Even so, Davie. Shear- 


away has purchased for me Glen- 
voil, a very beautiful estate in the 
West Highlands—jast the kind of 
—, upon which I had set my 
eart.” 

“ Long may you enjoy it, Mr. Nor- 
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man; but I had far rather have 
seen you settled somewhere on the 
Border.” 

“There is no accounting for taste, 
Davie; and you know that by birth 
I am half a Highlander. But wait 
till you see Glenvoil, and I am sure 
you will admire it. A splendid 
sporting country, both for fishing 
and shooting; though, to be sure, 
there are not many pheasants to 
tempt poachers into the planta- 
tions.” 

“Nor railroads either, Mr. Nor- 
man—Aha, I think I hae ye there!” 

“ Well, to say the truth, I shall 
not be sorry to spend part of my 
days undisturbed by the screech of 
that eternal locomotive; and I trust 
it may be some time before your 
professional services are required to 
lay out a line through my property.” 

“Dinna be too sure of that, Mr, 
Norman. If the Glenmutchkin Rail- 
way should be made, you will may- 
be have a branch of it at your door.” 

“JT dare not, in this speculative 
age, commit myself by a direct pro- 
phecy to the contrary. But, Davie, 
there is one thing that I am very 
anxious about. My dear old nurse, 
your aunt Eppie—do you think she 
could be persuaded to leave the 
Birkenshaws, and take up her habita- 
tion with us?” 

“Will she no?” replied Davie; 
“just try her, and I am sair mis- 
taken if, auld as she is, she wadna 
hirple after you from Dan even un- 
to Beersheba. I warn ye, though, 
that she has become a wee thought 
cantankerous, and kittle to drive— 
at least my father and her whiles 
get thegether by the lugs about the 
doctrine o’ predestination; and, my 
word, auntie Eppie has the best o’t! 

he dings the gudeman deaf wi’ 
screeds out of Boston’s Fourfold 
State, for she has that at her fingers’ 
ends; and flytes at him as if he were 
in the deistical line, instead of being 
a ruling elder of the Kirk! ” 

“If she will agree to come to us, I 
think there is little danger of our en- 
gaging in any such knotty disputes. 
And you, Davie; do you mean to 
continue in England?” 
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“Troth, no! Ihave got the offer 
of a situation as resident engineer 
in the north; and I'll e’en finish 
my business here, and gae back to 
the land of my nativity. England's 
a grand country, and I like the Eng- 
lish weel. They are no half sae 
dour as the Scots, and a hantle 
richer—but hame’s aye hame; and 
I like to hear the braid sound of 
my mother tongue. Besides, be- 
tween you and me, our folk are 
rather behind-hand, and need red- 
ding up; and they will no be the 
waur of having twa or three chields 
among them that have picked up 
experience elsewhere.” 

“Spoken like a true _ patriot, 
Davie! Too many of our country- 
men, after they go south, affect to 
despise old Scotland, and try to 
sink their nationality.” 

“ De’il pyke out their e’en for a par- 
cel of misbegotten loons!” replied 
Osett. ‘ There’s no an honest Eng- 
lishman but wad despise them for 
their dirty meanness. Weel—it’s 
a queer world! Here are you and 
I jogging back to where we came 
frae, as cannily as if we had never 
left it.” 

“A little more patriarchally, how- 
ever,” I said. “I suppose, Davie, 
when you are fairly settled in your 
new situation, you will not be quite 
oblivious of Selkirk ?” 

“You may rely upon that, Mr. 
Norman. Jean Leslie is not the 
sort of lass that a man can find ilka 
day at the market.” 

Mr. Poins, to whom I had in- 
trusted the necessary business ar- 
rangements, undertook to make 
everything square with Mr. Beaton, 
and succeeded entirely to my satis- 
faction. Indeed an event that took 
place about this time effected a great 
change in the feelings and even the 
prospects of the fallen merchant. 
Dobigging was brought to trial for 
the forgery, and sentenced to trans- 
portation, the evidence showing 
quite clearly that he alone was the 
deviser of the fraud. The mon- 
strous calumny raised against Mr, 
Beaton was shown to be without 
any foundation; and the first men 
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in the City, with that frank gene- 
rosity which really belongs to their 
class, though they seldom receive 
full credit for it, came forward with 
most liberal offers of assistance. Of 
these Mr. Beaton declined to avail 
himself, though he regarded them 
as a high tribute to his honesty of 
purpose and the integrity of his 
character. In some walks of life, 
repeated failare acts rather as a 
stimulus than otherwise to increas- 
ed exertion; but in trade and com- 
merce the case is different. Oredit 
is like personal virtue. Once for- 
feited, the stigma remains—not en- 
tirely to be obliterated by any sub- 
sequent course of good conduct. 
Doubtless Mr. Beaton felt that, how- 
ever successful his career might 
prove if he were to tarry in London, 
he would still be pointed at as the 
merchant who had failed on ’Change; 
and his nature was too sensitive to 
brook the humiliation of dwelling in 
the scene of his dishonour. There- 
fore I was not surprised when I 
learned through Mr. Poins that he 
had accepted the situation of man- 
ager of a bank in one of our most 
distant but rising colonies—an offer 
which had been made to him on 
account of his well-known business 
ability and vast commercial experi- 
ence. At the same time I received 
& message requesting me to wait 
upon him. 

When I arrived at the house, I 
found his favourite valet busily en- 
gaged in the arrangement of pack- 
ages, which seemed to be ominous 
of speedy departure. The faithful 
fellow met my look of interrogation 
with a miserable attempt at a smile. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said; “it is quite 
true. Master is going away, far 
over the seas, and God knows if he 
will ever come back. He only told 
me of it yesterday; and here am I 
preparing all his things for that long 
voyage—more than half round the 
world, they say—and little time for 
doing it, because he sails on Tuesday 
next.” 

“ What! so soon!” cried I, in 
amazement. 

“Not a day later, sir. It s2ems 
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very strange, and quite like a dream 
to me, but so it is. And the worst 
of it is that he will not let me go 
with him. I know he will never be 
able to get on without me; for al- 
though he is a very clever man, he 
has not the least idea of looking 
after his clothes; and what he is to 
do on board ship without some one 
to help him, I really cannot think. 
I never thonght to have parted from 
him, sir, for he has been the best 
and kindest of masters to me; but 
I have a wife and two children, and 
there is no one to look after them 
but myself.” 

“Then it is your duty,” said I, 
“to remain with them at all hazards. 
Shall I find Mr. Beaton in his 
stady ?” 

“Yes, sir. I believe he expects 
you.” 

I entered the room. It was al- 
ready dismantled, and little re- 
mained beyond a few books and 

apers scattered on the floor. Mr. 
eaton was tying up some letters, 
and destroying others. 

“So, Sinclair!” he said, in a 
more friendly tone than he had ever 
yet used towards me, “you come 
to bid me good-by. I hate leave- 
taking in general; but it would 
have been scarcely decorous for me 
to have walked away without shak- 
ing hands with my son-in-law 
that is to be. Poins has told me 
all about the settlements and so 
forth, and I am quite satisfied. You 
have acted very handsomely, con- 
sidering the extent of your means; 
and I wish it were in my power to 
help you. Perhaps the day may 
come yet—but it is useless talking 
of contingencies. So you have 
bought an estate in Scotland? Well 
—I am pleased that Mary is to be 
settled there—far better than if she 
had remained in London.” 

“T am sorry, sir, to learn that you 
intend to depart so soon n 

“No, no—don’t say that you are 
at all sorry, Sinclair! That’s sheer 
hypocrisy, though I suppose you 
merely use the ordinary words of 
style, I doubt not you are very 
glad to be rid of me; and the feel- 





ing is quite natural, for a bankrupt 
father-in-law is by no means a credit- 
able connection. Pray now, don’t 
pursue the subject further. I am 
going, as you may have heard, to 
transfer myself to the new world— 
to Australia—where the people 
won’t care much what men may 
suy about me in Lombard Street, [ 
require a fresh place to start in, and 
I like the prospect. You abandon 
all idea of engaging in business, I 
suppose? That, now, is a thing I 
cannot understand; for I bave been 
a working-man all my life, and 
sooner than bury myself in the 
country I would become a clerk in 
a counting-house. But I doubt not 
you will make an admirable country 
gentleman—kill your own mutton, 
shoot your own grouse, attend road- 
meetings, if there happen to be any 
roads in the neighbourhood, and be 
as happy as the day is long. I am 
sure I wish you to be so.” 

What could I reply to such a 
tirade as this? Mr. Beaton, when 
sprightly, as he intended to be just 
now, was more perplexing than in 
his most caustic humour. So I 
contented myself with bowing an 
acknowledgment. 

“Let me see—have I anything 
more to say to you?” continued Mr, 
Beaton. “O yes! I find that I am 
entitled to dispose of my library as 
I please; so I have ordered the 
books to be packed up, and for- 
warded to your address in Scotland. 
There are, I believe, some good 
editions of the classics, but I really 
know little about such matters. 
Also some old family-plate with the 
Beaton crest—the new things have 
been sent to the hammer—which I 
wish to leave with Mary. That’s 
all I can do for you in the mean 
time. Now farewell. 1 am to see 
Mary this afternoon—better for us 
both to get the parting over as soon 
as possible. I am sure you will be 
kind to her, Sinclair; and she de- 
serves it. I cannot be at your 
wedding, but the party will be none 
the less merry on account of my 
absence. Farewell! and at parting 
let me give you one serious piece 
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of advice: Never, as you wish to 
thrive, let my sister Walton cross 
the threshold of your door.” 

That was my last interview with 
Mr. Beaton; and I could not help 
thinking, as I went home, that it 
really was in some sort a blessing 
that he was about to take his de- 

arture. It was clear that he and 
could never pull together; and 
such being the case, it was just as 
well that the ocean should be 
placed between us. His parting 
with Mary partook much more of 
the pathetic. I asked no questions 
regarding it; but from what she 
told me I could gather that he bad 
expressed deep sorrow for his 
neglect of her mother, and that he 
was much moved as he kissed and 
gave her his blessing. 

“So old Huarlothrumbo is fairly 
out of the way ?” said Carlton, about 
a week afterwards. “ Perhaps it is 
ashame to say so, but that circum- 
stance operates upon me as & sen- 
sible relief. The old cynic philoso- 
pher, at the wedding-feast of Lycius, 
would scarce have been a grimmer 
guest. But who is to give away 
the bride? It would be against all 
rale for Colonel Stanhope to dispose 
of both the ladies.” 

“That is already provided for, 
thanks to the kindness of Lord 
Windermere, who insists upon per- 
forming the office. Lady Winder- 
mere has added to the obligation 
by presenting Mary with a most 
elegant parure.” 

“That is as it should be. You 
may have Frank Stanhope for your 
groomsman if you please, I have 
already selected Lumley.” 

“Not on account of his matri- 
monial propensities ?” 

“Oh, you had best not attempt to 
be satirical on that subject!” re- 
plied Carlton. “ All the while that 
Lumley was regarding us with that 
pitiful romance about his disap- 
pointments and blighted affections, 
I was saying to myself that a gentle- 
man of such strong susceptibility 
Was as certain ere long to be mar- 
ried as a thrush is to be caught 
in a net among the strawberries. 
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And so it has turned out. In the 
course of his peregrinations through 
the county, Lumley became ac- 
quainted with Lady Julia Goring, 
second daughter of the Marquess of 
Leominster, a splendid Odrunette, 
whose accomplishments are not in- 
ferior to her personal charms. She 
is an admirable musician, sings 
divinely, can ride up to the hounds, 
doats upon Dante, and is withal as 
witty and pungent as Beatrice— 
of course I refer to Shakespeare’s 
creation, not to the melancholy 
mistress of the Florentine. Well, 
sir; the result is that she has 
fairly captivated our Signor Bene- 
dict, who is now most furiously in 
love; and under the circumstances 
I thought it but common charity to 
let hin be present at the rehearsal 
of a ceremony, in which he soon 
will have to bear a more conspicu- 
ous part.” 

“ Bravo!” cried I. “Every true 
friend of Lumley’s must rejoice to 
hear that the spell is broken. But 
I shall not avail myself of Frank 
Stanhope’s good offices. Another 
person has a better claim to stand by 
me on such an occasion.” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked 
Carlton. 

“Even my foster-brother, David 
Osett.” 

“What! that great rough Scotch 
surveyor? Upon my word, Sinclair, 
you must reconsider this! Why, 
he would be altogether out of place 
in such an assemblage.” 

“T have considered the matter, 
Carlton, and I shall adhere to my 
purpose. When I was a helpless 
orphan, his near relative nourished 
and sustained me. The years of 
my early boyhood were spent be- 
neath the shelter of his father’s 
roof. That rough man, as you 
term him, was my first companion ; 
and since then he has stood by me 
in every turn of fortuno with a 
devotion that I never can repay. 
Shall I forget all this; and, be- 
cause his speech sounds uncouth to 
English ears, and his manner lacks 
the degree of refinement that finds 
favour in the drawing-room, shall 
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I turn my back upon him on the 
day that is to render me happy, and 
banish from my side the man I 
would have summoned there in the 
hour of difficulty or danger? No, 
Carlton! There are ties so strong 
that no conventionalities can un- 
loose them. I would despise my- 
self, and all good men ought to de- 
spise me, if, from any such wretched 
considerations, I were to cast a slight 
upon him.” 

“Nay, when you place the matter 
in such a light,” said Carlton, “I 
cannot gainsay you. Nevertheless, 
there is something in usage; and 
I cannot help thinking that there 
is incongruity in coupling Lumley 
with your friend, considering the 
very peculiar circumstances of their 
first acquaintance. All you have 
said is strictly correct and proper, 
and would secure the acquiescence 
of every one acquainted with your 
personal history; but it is impos- 
sible in such a case to make general 
explanations. May I ask if you 
have informed Mr. Osett of your 
intention ?” 

“Not yet. But I certainly shall 


“ By all means, since you feel so 
strongly. But from the scanty op- 
portunities I have had of observing 
him, it strikes me that he is a per- 
son by no means destitute of dis- 
cretion, and perhaps his view may 
prove to be a little more practical 
than your own.” 

Carlton was right; for Davie met 
the proposal with a decided ne- 
gative. 

“* Haots—nonsense, Mr. Norman!” 
he said. “It’s very kind of you to 
think of me; bat it’s no my place to 
be thrusting mysel’ forward among 
the gentles and grandees at sic a time. 
A bonny figure I wad cut returning 
thanks for the health of the brides- 
maids, and a sair skirling there wad 
be if I tried to kiss them, according 
to wont and privilege. There’s a 
fitness to be observed in a’ things— 
nae man kens that better than I do 
—and you'll no catch me putting 
mysel’ in the way to be gecked at, 
or making you ashamed by my 


hamely manners. I ken my ain 
place. A cart-horse is. no for a 
curricle; sae ye maun just think 
nae mair about it. Ill be there 
though, gin yo’ll let me, to see 
the wedding; but fient a bit o’ me 
will cock mysel’ up amang earls and 
colonels, and the like.” 

As Osett was inflexible in his 
resolution, not a little to the con- 
tentment of Carlton, it was agreed 
that Frank Stanhope should officiate 
as my supporter. 

At length the eventful morn ar- 
rived; and in the little church at 
Wilbury good old Dr. Wayles so- 
lemnized our union, Mary Beaton 
gave me her hand; and the fondest 
wish and aspiration of my heart was 
released. 

Since then years have gone by, 
and we are still in that Highland 
home which we regard as a para- 
dise, «and voices of children in the 
hall make the place more cheer- 
ful than before. Sometimes we pay 
a sbort visit to our friends in Eng- 
land—to Lord Lumley, who is now 
a peer of the realm, and a most de- 
voted husband ; and to the Carltons, 
who have ever held a first place in 
our affections—but we are always 
glad to return to the land of the 
mountain and the lake. We have 
been mercifally dealt with, for our 
sorrows have been very few; and 
the one calamity that threw us 
into mourning was so wrapped up 
in mystery that the shock of it was 
sensibly diminished. The vessel in 
which Mr. Beaton sailed for Austra- 
lia never reached its destination. 
No traces of it were ever seen, 
It might have foundered at sea; 
it might have been destroyed by 
fire; it might have ‘been cast away 
on the savage coast of Africa—all 
possible, bat all conjectural. Phan- 
tom-like did the fated ship, and 
every soul on board of her, melt 
away from mortal vision in the 
inidst of the illimitable ocean. 

Little more remains to be told. 
Eppie Osett joyfully accepted my 
invitation, and was installed in 
comfortable quarters in the house; 
but she did not remain there long. 
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In the first place, a desperate feud 
arose between her and the house- 
keeper touching some doctrinal 
point which I never could be 
brought to understand; and as the 
denominations to which they re- 
spectively belonged were as nearly 
as possible. identical, the small 
variation of tenets became magni- 
fied into a hideous heresy. In the 
second place, Eppie conceived a 
violent dislike to the gamekeener, 
a colossal fiery-whiskered Celt, 
whose principal recreations were 
playing on the bagpipes and danc- 
ing strathspeys in the kitchen— 
practices which, in Eppie’s opinion, 
were exceedingly sinful, worthy of 
reprobation in this world, and cer- 
tain to receive punishment in the 
next. In the third place, she mani- 
fested a disposition to interfere 
much more than was at all desirable 
in the management of the house- 
hold, the consequence of which was 
a general insurrection of the ser- 
vants. As the only means of re- 
storing peace, I proposed to Eppie 
that she should become for the 
future the occupant of the lodge, 
where she might rule without con- 
tradiction or restraint, and develop 
the mental capacities of her one 
help and subject, a young Highland 
girl, shy as a ptarmigan or a moun- 
tain kid, and declared by the vil- 
lage schoolmistress to be impreg- 
nable to the influences of civilisation. 
To this proposition my old nurse read- 
ily agreed, and the peace that followed 
was complete. 

Davie Osett rose rapidly in his 
profession ; and having by industry 
and judicious investments amassed 
a considerable fortune, has built for 
himself a villa near Kelso, where he 
keeps a hospitable table, presided 
over by the ci-devant Miss Leslie, 
now a buxom and comely matron. 
Having paid us more than one visit, 
he has got over his prejudice agaiost 
the Highlands, but still insists that 
a railway, with a station about a 
hundred yards from the house, 
would be a valuable adjunct to the 
property. 

Once only was I 
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tempted to 
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exchange the tranquil mode of life 
which I had voluntarily embraced, 
for a more active and stirring 
career. On the eve of one of those 
political changes which are now so 
common that we look for them as for 
fluctuations of the tide, I received 
a letter from Lord Windermere 
strongly urging me to go iuto Par- 
liament, and assuring me that, if I 
would agree to do so, my return for 
an English borough would be se- 
cured. I read the letter attentively, 
and then, without saying a word, 
handed it to old Mr. Shearaway, 
who happened at that time to be 
my guest, for perusal. The experi- 
enced agent conned it over with the 
utmost deliberation. 

“ What think you of that proposal, 
Mr. Shearaway ?” said I. 

“Tt matters very little what I[ 
think, Norman. In an affair of this 
sort a man must be directed by his 
own judgment.” 

“Doubtless; but in the first in- 
stance I would fain have the benefit of 
your view.” 

“Well, then, Norman, answer me 
this: If you were to go ioto Parlia- 
ment, would it be from inclination or 
a sense of duty ?” 

‘*Not from inclination, certainly,” 
I replied. “I have no ambition 
that way. My experience of public 
life leads me neither to covet its 
honours nor to court its responsi- 
bility.” 

“Then do you just remain as you 
are!” said Shearaway. ‘* Duty has 
its claims upon every man, but it is 
time enough to obey her call when 
she presents herself at your door, If 
you were asked to undertake the re- 
presentation of your own county, it 
might be a different matter; but to 
enter Parliament as nominee for an 
English borough is just to fling your- 
self into the swirl of politics without 
rhyme or reason.” 

“ Thanks for your candour, my good 
old friend! I think it probable that 
we shall both arrive at the same 
conclusion; but before returning a 
decisive answer to Lord Winder- 
mere I must take an hour for reflec- 
tion.” 


14 
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I went to our little garden over- 
looking the lake. Mary was sitting 
in her bower watching the children, 
who were playing on the green, It 
was a delicious summer evening. Not 
a breath of air wrinkled the surface 
of the water, and against the glowing 
sky the purple mountains stood out in 
bold relief. From the neighbouring 
wood came the doling of the cushat, 
and the roe-deer glided from the cup- 
pice. 

I sate down beside Mary, and took 
her band in mine. 

“We have been very happy here, 
Mary.” 

“Ab, yes—so happy, Norman! 
happier than we could have been 
elsewhere.” 

“Then you feel no inclination to 
make a change—no desire to return 
to the gay world of London?” 

“None whatever. But why do 
you ask, Norman ?” 

“Because if you wish for it, 
dearest, that change is within your 

wer,” 

“QO Norman! surely you do not 
purpose to leave Glenvoil !” 

“Not unless that step should 
meet with your approbation, Mary. 
Listen to me. I have received a 
Iétter from Lord Windermere assur- 
ing me of a seat in the House of 
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Commons. If I accept, I must, as 
a matter of course, renounce the 
country, and permanently settle in 
London. What would you have 
me do ?” 

Mary paused for a few moments, 

‘‘Norman, my husband!” she said, 
“if in your heart you feel an impulse 
towards a more active life, or if you 
are constrained by a sense of duty, 
accept the offer, and let no wish or 
inclination of mine weigh for a mo- 
ment in the balance. To quit this 
beloved spot, where we have lived so 
long and so happily, would, I know, 
be a sore trial to both of us; but if 
it must be done, God forbid that I 
should repine.” 

‘* Mary, there was a time when you 
would gladly have seen me engage in’ 
a public career !”’ 

“Ah, Norman, but then I was 
neither wife nor mother !”’ 

“T am answered!” cried TI. 
“Come to my heart, darling; and 
of this be sure, that no ambition 
shall tempt me to forego the happi- 
ness I possess, or bring a shade of 
sorrow to your cheek. ‘The busy 
world without shall not involve us 
in its cares, or ensnare us by its 
temptations, True companion and 
beloved wife, here let us live and 
die.” 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES, 


* 


“The value and rank of every art is in proportion to the magtal labour employed on it, ° 
or the mental pleasure produced by it.”—Reynotps, iv. Discourse. 


Turse words would seem to have 
been adopted for a motto by the 
compilers of the Academy catalogue, 
both as implied reproof and direct 
instruction : reproof towards that 
well-known class of. artists who 
bave so long persisted in making 
their pictures a mere feat, of phy- 
sical endurance and drudgery; and 
instruction and encouragement to 
those right-minded men who have 
striven to render their works a re- 
cord of sober thought and intellec- 
tual progress. It cannot be con- 
cealed that our English school, both 
for evil and for good, has been pass- 
ing through a period of revolution. 
A hackneyed conventionalism, hand- 
ed down from generation to genera- 
tion, at length worn out, naturally 
rovoked reaction and revolt. The 
re-Raphaelite brotherhood arose, 
and for a time bade defiance to all 
established authority. The apostles 
of this new gospel, not wholly un- 
like the grand literary rebel, Thomas 
Carlyle, gloried in the most startling 
eccentricities. Their art was a Sar- 
tor Resartus, and their creed the doc- 
trine that ‘‘ pleasure” is ignoble, and 
that in “work” alone consists the 
end of life and the duty of man. 
The world stood aghast as, year by 
year, propriety of taste was subject- 
ed to some fresh outrage. Could 
it be, after all, that to really gifted 
vision nature loved to show herself 
in guice grotesque and repulsive? 
Was it come to this, that in art as 
in the province of law, the paradox 
was indeed a principle—the greater 
the truth the greater the libel? But 
it might be asked, Was this really art, 
and was this indeed actual nature, 
or was it not possibly the clamsy 
work of nature’s journeymen imi- 
tating humanity abominably ? 

After the utter confusion which 
came upon English art—for seve- 
ral years growing still miore con- 
founded — it is some consolation 


once again to revert to fundamental 
principles. Practices may vacillate, 
bat essential laws remain unchang- 
ed: and in the canons of criticism 
at least, it may be safely asserted, 
that there can come nothing new 
under the sun. On the 10th De- 
cember, 1771, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
addressed the students of the Royal 
Academy in these words. Our 
readers will find his remarks equally 
fitted to the month of August 1861. 
‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, “the value 
and rank of every art is in propor- 
tion to the mental labour employed 
on it, or the mental pleasure pro- 
duced by it. As this principle is 
observed or neglected, our profes- 
sion becomes either a liberal art, or 
a mechanical trade. In the hands 
of one man it makes the highest 
pretensions, as it is addressed to 
the noblest faculties; in those of 
another, it is reduced to a mere 
matter of ornament, and the painter 
has but the humble province of fyr- 
nishing our apartments with ele- 
gance.” This sarely is a text upon 
which we might found our present 
analysis of London Exhibitions, 
We might show that elaborate can- 
vasses, marvellous for manual in- 
dustry and dexterity, are yet low 
in rank, wanting the elevation of 
“mental labour.” We could take 
up other works, and show that plea- 
sure, excited by mere novel eccen- 
tricity, is one of the most superficial 
means of attracting public attention. 
We could manifest, as a contrast 
to certain works of studied and gro- 
tesque ugliness, the essential and 
immutable worth of intellectual 
beauty, the pure joy with which 
she fills the miud, the heavenly as- 
og she gives to earthly pleasures. 
Ve could go through the galleries 
of the year, and, in no tone of cen- 
sure, and yet with feelings not 
free from regret, review with faint 
praise whole catalogues of painters 
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content in the “bumble” yet pro- 
fitable “province of furnishing our 
apartments with elegance.” And 
then, finally, passing in silence a 
multitude of merest ‘mediocrity, we 
would select a few choice works, 


the result of “mental labour,’ 
ministering to ‘mental pleasure,” 
arousing our “noblest faculties,” 


and fitted to raise the profession of 
the painter from “a _ mechanical 
trade” into “a liberal art.” 

“The province of furnishing our 
apartments with elegance” could 
not possibly be occupied with bet- 
ter taste than by the two Water- 
Colour Societies. The art of water- 
colour ger is perhaps most 
successful when least ambitious. 
Our English school of pretty land- 
scapes in smiling array of pleasing 
brightness, of simple peasants tend- 
ing their flocks or standing at cot- 
tage door, of small historic or social 
incidents appealing to partial sym- 
pathies, finds, it would appear, its 
fitting field within the compass of 
a sheet of paper. Large canvasses 
wholly transcend the dainty senti- 
ments of the boudoir. ‘They are 
too extended, alike for the thoughts 
at the artist’s command and of the 
space at the patron’s disposal. The 
drawings in the present exhibition 
of the elder society in Pall Mall 
—pure liquid gems, sparkling with 
light and colour—subjects taken 
from flood and field and fond 
domestic story—are just within 
those narrow unambitious limits, 
and precisely of that finished re- 
finement and beauty which best 
conform to the propriety of Eng- 
lish tastes and the proportions of 
English patronage. Our leading 
water-colour painters have long 
comfortably settled themselves into 
rescribed and well-known excel- 
ences, from which even self-interest 
forbids them widely to depart, and 
each has for years been in the pos- 
session of a _ well-considered style 
which has won in its praise all the 
superlatives of criticism. Works 
from these well-tried favourites 
come forth year by year with the 
fertility and the periodic profusion 
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of fruits and flowers true to their 
season ; and thos the gallery in Pall 
Mall, not unlike the horticultural 
tents at Chiswick or Regent’s Park, 
is ever gay, crowded, and fashion- 
able—a show and a promenade of 
the brightest and the fairest. 

It becomes in the present year 
more than usually difficult to de- 
signate an Exhibition which, in the 
absence of conspicuous works, is 
chiefly noticeable for its even and 
unbroken average. As critics, we 
seem doomed, on this occasion, to 
the repetition of all that bas been 
said a thousand times before. Mr, 
Jenkins in his ‘‘ Watteau,” hung at 
the post of honour, paints a Boe. . 
caccio terraced garden, with youths 
and maidens given to sketching 
and the romance of song; a work 
which, like others proceeding from 
the same elegant hand, seems as 
if expressly composed for a popu- 
lar engraving. Other artists, as 
we have said, are likewise seen in 
their usual manner. Mr. Gilbert 
in his “Roman Bagpiper,” blots in 
vigorous Rembrandt effects; and, 
in “The Return of the Expedition,” 
gives us a pen-and-ink medley with 
the scratchy hand of an etcher, A 
small composition, “The Arrest of 
Hastings,’ in subtle relations of 
broken tertiary colour, for pointed 
character and precision of drawing, 
is a consummate artistic study, 
showing the rare power which Mr. 
Gilbert commands when he chooses 
to put his genius fairly forth. Mr. 
Alfred Fripp exhibits, in a pleasing 
subject, “ Passing the Cross at Ave 
Maria,” his habitual refinement of 
sentiment and his subtle delicacy 
in colour. Mr. George Fripp, in the 
“ Pass of Nant Frangon,” a care- 
ful drawing, is once more on his 
favourite sketching-ground in North 
Wales, Mr. Carl Haag, in the “ Acro- 
polis of Athens” and other admir- 
able works, gives a sequel to his 
Eastern reminiscences. Mr. Joseph 
Nash, in a series of small compo- 
sitions set in one large frame, 
has succeeded in illustrating the 
Pilgrim’s Progress with a circum- 
stantial detail which at any rate 
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provokes curiosity. Mr. Burton, 
in “Old Ironside,” a highly-fio- 
ished study, shows his unrivalled 
power of drawing. Mr. Jackson 
paints, with his usual refinement 
and more than accustomed de- 
tail, scenes from the open ocean, 
with sheltered craft on our wave- 
bound coast; and Mr. Branwhite 
still gives with unrelenting hand 
the rigour of our snow-white win- 
ter. The two Callows, likewise, one 
upon the sea and the other with 
his foot upon the land, have, in 
their ‘respective domains of earth 
and water, reached their prescribed 
pitch of excellence. Mr. Riviere 
still makes himself at home in Irish 
cabins; while Mr. Oakley struggles 
to raise his art from humble life— 
lines from Shelley serving him for 


inspiration, and “The Student” 
sitting as a subject. Of Mr. Fre- 
derick Taylor and Mr. Topham, 


much need not be said. Mr. David- 
son in his landscapes is always 
studiously dotty. Mr. Gastineau, 
on the contrary, is washy, precisely 
to the same praiseworthy excess ; 
while Mr. Harding, unsurpassed in 
cleverness of hand, makes nature 
herself complacently submit to the 
obvious fitness of his pictorial ar- 
rangements. 

Moonlights, we think, have had 
their day, except perhaps upon the 
stage, where a translucent round hole 
cut into lath and plaster, with a lan- 
tern hung behind, is too cheap a 
popularity wholly to be abandoned. 
Bat in that pictorial world of exhibi- 
tions, where transparencies have not 
yet been ventured on, the direct 
blaze of open noonday is certainly 
preferable. Since the glories of 
Turner blinded the eye by excess of 
light, many a picture, indeed, has 
been taught, as it were, to explode 
with the fury of a firework finale. Mr. 
Samuel Palmer is one among the 
many artists who has become quite 
illastrious in this pyrotechnic school. 
For several consecutive years he 
seemed to have been studiously 
qualifying himself, through success- 
sive stages, for some great master- 
work, suggested, one might imagine, 
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by Moses and the burning bush! 
He is now, at any rate, fairly landed 
in the region of miracle, where some 
at least of the laws pertaining to hum- 
bler nature are for a time suspended 
in bis favour. His visions of earth, 
we must confess, are very agreeable 
to gaze on; and rhapsody in these 
plain days is certainly not a sin to 
which too many of our artists are 
addicted. In short, Mr. Palmer's 
‘*Sunset on the Mountains,” we are 
prepared to receive as a poem. 
Moonlights, we have said, are fall- 
ing out of fashion, but a few still 
survive, casting fitfully their silvery 
yet somewhat sicklied sentiment 
across the walls of our Exhibitions. 
Their monotone necessarily becomes 
a little monotonous. The chaste 
Diana could not indeed be more 
devoid of passion. Yet, after the 
fevered heat of day, cool fountains 
glistening in the soft eye of the 
queen of night, and ruined temples, 
stately porticoes, and broken col- 
umns standing against the dim dis- 
tant horizon, at the hour when na- 
ture is hushed in quiet sleep — this 
is a peaceful poetry in which we are 
glad to find some men still venture 
to indulge. Mr. Finche’s small draw- 
ings in this key, by their Claude- 
like classicality, their symmetry of 
well-balanced composition, come as 
a strange protest against the spirit 
of the times. Mr. Smallfield’s love- 
lorn maiden in night-dress rising 
to read a letter at the open case- 
ment, is, we cannot bot think, sen- 
timent pushed beyond the sober 
limits of common-sense. The girl 
would seem to be stricken with the 
worst symptoms of moon-madness— 
a love-bewildered intellect. Judging 
from appearances, we cannot but fear 
that artists themselves are in some 
danger of falling into the same sad 
condition, should they continue to 
expose themselves to “ moonlights” 
with this singleness of devotioh. 
Before some few of the pictures 
in the Water-Colour Society we 
have made more detailed notes. Mr. 
Hant’s studies of fruit, birds, and 
heads, always repay avalysis. He 
is a great, we might add a scientific 
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colourist, for he apportions and 
balances colour upon a definite 
system. His greens, yellows, and 
reds are set one against the other, 
with cool greys as delicate transi- 
tions, Sometimes, indeed, he works 
directly with the three pure primary 
colours, stippling and hatching each 
over the other, securing blended 
harmony through immediate juxta- 
position, and attaining brilliancy 
by keeping each tint in pristine 
purity. The contrast in texture 
of different substances is mavaged 
with eqnal skill. Take as an ex- 
ample the < Wood-Pigeon,” and 
mark the softness of its plumage, 
as set against the rude material 
of the earthy background. In the 
dead “Chick” commissioned. by 
Mr. Ruskin for presentation to the 
Bradford School of Art, we see 
force obtained by the judicious use 
of “body colour,” standing in abso- 
lute relief as stucco, painted in 
sometimes at once solid, in other 
parts glazed over with transparent 
tints. We direct attention to these 
technical excellences: they cannot 
be better studied than through the 
works of Mr. Hunt. The draw- 
ings of Mr. Birket Foster, marvels 
of the last few seasons, dexter- 
ous in handling, and skilled in treat- 
ment, will also repay minute exam- 
ination. They are after the map- 
ner of vignettes—small episodes 
in nature, just cut out from the 
wider sweep of landscape, and 
rounded into the symmetry and ca- 
dence as of a sonnet. They bear the 
same relation to the world at large 
which a word or a line from Milton 
holds to his larger poem. There is 
nothing more pretty than these tiny 
peeps into nature’s nooks and dells 
—the cottage by the wood, with 
curling smoke among the trees, the 
ducks toddling to the water, and 
the neatly-dressed children running 
down the flowery mead. The artist, 
too, seems to trip along playfully as 
he works; the aspen leaf falling 
from his pencil trembles in the 
breeze; a ripple plays upon the 
surface of the water; and the tear- 
drop sparkles in the eye of the 
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opening flower. But the poetry of 
Mr. Foster, miniature in proportion, 
is best presented to the public in 
the form of small pocket duodeci- 
mos—a large quarto edition requires 
more breadth of thought and a 
bolder -handling. His “ Wark’s 
Barn, Northumberland,” is frittered 
away in dotted detail; and his 
drawings, as a whole, are wanting 
in richness of colour; grey greens, 
oft repeated, become at length dead- 
ly monotonous. His works, in gen- 
eral deficient in profound purpose, 
are pretty, after the manner of fancy 
decoration. These are Mr. Foster's 
defects; we need scarcely say that 
the excellences, upon which we have 
already insisted, are in their special 
line wholly unsurpassed. 

The well-known scenic pictures 
of Mr. Collingwood Smith come 
with marked contrast to the minute 
mosaics of Mr. Foster. The bold 
hand of Mr. Smith takes a broad 
sweep over lake, mountain, and 
meadow, scarcely halting in its im- 
petuous career till it has covered an 
area of some dozen square miles. 
On whatever country or climate this 
versatile artist may alight, his cos- 
mopolitan genias finds itself equal- 
ly at home. His art is evidently 
specially acclimatised to Italy, and 
he paints the land of poetry as 
one to the manver born. “Lago 
d’Orta,” a paradise let down from 
heaven upon the earth, is truly a 
scene in which any painter might 
love to revel—blue skies and tran- 
quil reflecting waters, and blue 
mountains with broad shoulders, 
round which the mists of morning 
still are fondly clinging as if loth to 
sever, and the eternal snows of win- 
ter crowning Monte Rosa’s heights 
—and then upon the lake beneath, 
the little sail wending its silent 
way to Pella’s shore, while every 
tree and leaf in the noonday heat 
reposes, and nature, hushed in 
dreamy sleep, sinks into the arms 
of beauty. Mr. Richardson’s “ Castle 
of Ischia and Sea of Naples” is 
ainted up to the same high pitch of 
talian romance. Mr. Newton still 
further swells the large number of 
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southern landscapes by his remark- 
able drawings taken from Mentone, 
Last year he painted the pass of 
Glencoe, standing knee-deep in 
a snow fureground. His present 
pictures on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, treated somewhat in the 
stern manner of the north, secure, 
by a certain severe hardness, an 
originality which in Italian sub- 
jects, now so mercilessly hackney- 
ed, was scarcely to be hoped for, Mr. 
Newton is one of the most uncom- 
promising and unconventional of 
artists: he strikes at trath boldly, 
he. studies nature closely and 
thoughtfully, and his works—no re- 
petition of used-up ideas —are gene- 
rally the records of mental enter- 
prise and progress. We cannot but 
admire the boldness with which he 
attacks things yet unattempted in 
the prose or the poetry of pictorial 
art. In his “ Winter Foliage, in 
the Garden of the Prince of 
Monaco,” he essays to give us the 
tented canopy of the broad stone 
pine, the prickly pear with its fan- 
tastic fingers, the orange in fruit 
and flower, spring and autumn 
meeting hand in hand the grey 
cobweb of the feathery olive, with 
the deep blue of the Mediterranean 
seer beneath. In another draw- 
ing, where twilight on the ocean 
depths and csuclight upon the 
mountain summits intermiogle, we 
mark a bold effect of which, in these 
regions, we have long been fond 
—the silvery flickering of lines of 
light flashing out from the deep 
darkness of the purple sea. Our 
artists have too servilely trodden 
the same beaten path; we there- 
fore rejoice when a bold man comes 
forward determined to take a new 
career. The old drawing-master 
routine of tree-touch, one suited 
for oak, another for elm, and a 
third for chesnut, has now fortu- 
nately grown obsolete, Snowdon 
and the districts of North Wales 
are known stone for stone by every 
painter and patron in the kingdom ; 
it is now time that our landscape 
aspirants should seek out new 
territories, if .not {fresh zones and 
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hemispheres, The enterprising 
Humboldt, whose comprehensive 


mind embraced every region open 
to science or to art, has _ elo- 
quently descanted on the exuberant 
pictorial resources of the tropics. 
And the day will come when the 
jangle of India and the lakes of 
Central Africa shall hang on the 
walls of London Exhibitions, and 
the poetry of the whole earth, like 
the commerce of the entire world, 
find its centre in the metropolis of 
Britain. 

The New Water-Colour Society, 
also taking its residence in Pall 
Mall, shares not unworthily the 
honours with its elder sister. We 
have, on previous occasions, re- 
marked that this younger associa- 
tion still rejoices in that state of 
mental javenility which indulges 
in dreamy romance and vague sen- 
timentality pertaining to poetasters 
in the art of painting. Mr. Tidey, 
in such works as the gigantic com- 
position from Ossian, is visionary 
as the poem he essays to illustrate. 
His large ambitious scale is in no 
way justified by any corresponding 
largeness of manner ; and unless he 
betake himself to severer study of 
actual nature, he must infallibly 
fall into the ranks of those self- 
crowned poets who complaisantly 
adore a certain impossible idea, 
dwelling somewhere in the limbo 
of their own fevered imagination. 
A man endowed with Mr, Tidey’s 
refined sense of beauty deserves a 
better fate. Mr. Corbould has this 
year found fortunate subjects for 
three drawings, high in execution 
and not devoid of thought, in the 
two most popular publications of 
a prévious season— Adam _ Bede, 
and Jdylls of the King. “ Dinah,” 
and ‘‘ Hetty and Captain Donni- 
thorne in Mrs. Poyser’s Dairy,” 
painted by command of Her Majes- 
ty the Queen; and “ Elaine, the 
Lily Maid of Astolat,” laid on a 
coverlit all cloth-of-gold, palled in 
blackest samite, though wanting in 
individual character, tn certainly 


all the charm which smooth execu- 
tion and elaborate finish can bestow. 
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Mr. Bouvier also belongs to the same _ 


high-wrought school of beauty, re- 
joicing in generalised ideal forms 
lying somewhere between classic 
Venuses and London models. We 
must confess, however, that “ Olym- 
pia’’ is refined in drawing, and re- 
conciles in a figure of much beauty, 
the usually conflicting claims of 
classic and romantic schools. Mr. 
Aaron Penley is still wedded to an 
ancient manner pertaining to a 
period now gone by. This year he 
soars into the cloud-land of Scot- 
land’s mountains and mists, _illu- 
mined by effects known of old to 
Turner. Mr. Henry Warren, strange 
to say, has for once proved himself 
unfaithful to the “Lalla Rookh,” his 
ardent love, and has exchanged 
“‘the exhaustless East” for the cold 
snows of the Wengern Alp, and the 
humble features of the Swiss peas- 
antry. Mr. Warren’s ideal romances 
were known to be literally borrowed ; 
and now on the other hand, we can 
only hope that his present pictorial 
facts are purely imaginary. The Pre- 
sident is fortunate in having a son 
of whom any father maybe proud. 
Mr. Edmund Warren’s “ Rest in the 
Cool and Shady Wood,” is indeed 
cool and dewy in the shade, yet in 
the sunshine sparkling bright. For 
careful study carried to infinitude 
of detail, and in skilful management 
of greens—a no small difficulty—it is 
indeed a master-work. In the same 
Exhibition, “The Artist’s Studio,” 
by Mr. Louis Haghe, is highly com- 
mendable. For precise drawing, 
sharp execution and pronounced 
character, it is almost unrivalled in 
its special department. Mr. Ben- 
net’s well-known transcripts of na- 
ture, Mr. Carl Werner’s “ Alhambra” 
and “ Bridge of Sighs,” and Mr. 
Reed’s “ Valley of the Lledr,” are, 
one and all, admirable. Taken as a 
whole, the present Exhibition of 
this Society is the best we have 
seen for some years. 

The achievements of the two Wa- 
ter-Colour Societies just passed in 
review call for no special reflections. 
The rich resources, as likewise the 
comparatively narrow limits of wa- 
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ter-colour art, have Jong been de 


termined with precision. It is a 
medium with which the artist can 
play with facility, and sport at ease 
in moods of lighter thought. For 
skies and effects of atmosphere, it 
is transparent and pure as the ele- 
ments. In colour it attains a bril- 
liancy, and is capable of a delicacy, 
unknown to any other grees 
is, as we have said, in all respects 
expressly suited to the exigencies 
and capabilities of our English 
school of art ;—small in scale, high 
and smooth in finish, pleasing and re- 
fined in sentiment. But these excel- 
lences, it must be admitted, have, for 
the most part, been pushed into mere 
decorative beauty: in the words of 
Reynolds, they have too exclusively 
been made “ mere matters of orna- 
ment,” not presuming for one instant 
to arouse “the noblest faculties.” 
This result is to be ascribed to two 
causes—first, that the public do not 
require “high art ;” and, secondly, 
that the water-colour artists cannot 
paint it. - Water-colour painters, as 
contrasted with the leading profes- 
sors of oil, are deficient in artistic 
training ; they have not put them- 
selves through the same severe course 
of study. Anatomy, the human figare, 
and the treatment of drapery, have 
been carried just to the point of 
“ the rustic,” and nothing more. The 
want of this thorough training is 
specially seen in the more ambitious 
figure-subjects in the gallery of the 
New Water-Colour Society. Among 
the members of the elder associa- 
tion, Mr. Newton, in landscape, and 
Mr. Burton, in the drawing of the 
figure, evince a systematic stady 
which should ultimately secure for 
themselves distinction ‘and for their 
art still farther advancement. 

We will devote the remaining 
pages of our article to an analysis 
of the Royal Academy. The pre- 
sent Exhibition, like many of its 
immediate predecessors, bas to de- 
plore the absence of a large number 
of its most illustrious members. It 
is long since Sir Charles Eastlake 
has given to the world one of his 
refined compositions. A list of the 
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absent, indeed, looks ominous. Mr. 
Herbert, one of the few disciples 
of high art; Mr. Maclise, the con- 
summate master of melodrama ; 
Mr. Mulready, of “ Wedding Gown” 
repute ; Mr. Webster, of “ The Play- 
ground ” and “The Village School ;” 
Mr. Frith, of “Tbe Derby Day ;” 
Mr. Egg, famed for lighter comedy ; 
Mr. Poole, of “The Plague of Lon- 
don ;” and Mr. Millais, the painter 
of “The Order of Release” and 
“The Vale of Rest’’—are, one and 
all, absent from the year’s Academy ; 
and the remembrance of their for- 
mer works serves but to enhance the 
sense of the loss which we sustain. 
Some compensation, however, may 
be found in other directions. Mr. 
Faed and Mr. Ward came out with 
unwonted power. Mr. Roberts has 
painted two large pictures in his best 
style; Mr. Dyce sends one of his most 
elaborate and impressive works ; 
Sir Edwin Landseer has recovered 
his former mastery; Mr. Lee upon 
the rock of Gibraltar, has gathered 
renewed force, for which even his 
admirers were hardly prepared ; Mr. 
Hook paints up to his accustomed 
trath and brilliancy ; Mr. Cooper 
recurs once more to the success of 
last year—‘ Sheep in a Snow-Fell ;” 
Mr. Lewis is again upon the Nile ; 
Mr. MacCallum pushes still further 
his former feats. in the painting 
of tree-trunks and twigs; and Mr. 
Wallis, in his “Burial of Elaine,” 
has not been so fortunate in a sub- 
ject since ‘“‘The Death of Chatter- 
ton.” Moreover, the present Exhi- 
bition reaps the advantage of very 
many works of merit from younger 
men, with whom lies the destiny 
of the future. Thus it will be 
seen that the Royal Academy for 
the present season, though chiefly 
remarkable for the absence of com- 
manding creations, is yet interesting 
in the possession of many pleasing, 
and a few impressive, pictures, 


which will, serve to save the year 
1861 from oblivion in the annals of 
art. 

The Academy, to the eyes of the 
multitude, is poor in the absence of 
The 


apy great sensation-picture. 
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rush to Faed’s Cottage Deathbed, 
indeed, affords some parallel to the 
crush which in a past season was 
found round Frith’s “ Derby Day.” 
But altogether the world of sight- 
seers is this year unfortunate in the 
want of any sufficient pretext for its 
annual fit of ecstasy. There has of 
late been no great event which has 
moved the depths of society; no 
strong national emotion, which, sink- 
ing profoundly into the heart, rises 
again to the surface in some picture 
of tragic intensity. Many, indeed, 
of the most fertile of pictoral topics 
are worn threadbare. The Crimean 
and the Indian campaigns are past ; 
and our late enemies the Chinese 
are not, in costume and physiognomy, 
precisely the specimens most fa- 
vourable for serious, stately works 
on the walls of the Academy. It 
would be difficult, likewise, for any 
Pre-Raphaelite painter nowadays 
to revive, in full severity of symp- 
toms, the thrilling sensation which 
passed through the eager crowd on 
beholding for the first time the as- 
tounding marvels of Pre-Raphaelite 
genius. We might safely challenge 
Mr. Millais to induce for a second or 
a third time the cold shudder which 
once crept among spectators as they 
gazed on two hideous nuns digging 
in convent churchyard a comrade’s 
grave. Such horrors lose their de- 
mon spell with that familiarity 
which, in their case at least, rightly 
breeds contempt. This indeed is the 
position in which the ultra-manifest- 
ation of the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment now finds itself. Studied ugli- 
ness, inveterate deformity, and all 
other aspects of the repulsive, having 
nothing but novelty in their favour, 
are necessarily worn out speedily ; 
and thus painters are forced once 
more to betake themselves to the 
beautiful, which alone, amid the 
caprice of ignorant fashion, remains 
immortal Hence can we now 
gladly record the dying-out of the 
Pre-Raphaelite heresy, as by the 
natural process of decay. The 
Royal Academy of the present year, 
we rejoice to say, is once more all 
but free from those enormities 
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which, a few seasons since, delibe- 
rately set at nought all pictorial 
proprieties. There are indications 
in all directions that the leading 
men of the movement are ready to 
surrender their cherished ecceutri- 
cities, and to content themselves, 
like the best artists in all times, 
with mere honest straightforward 
study of vature, in her simplicity 
and modest truth. But the storm 
jast passed over the troubled sea 
of art has not been weathered by 
the weaker craft; and here and 
there the bark, which once was 
buoyant with hope, may be seen as 
a wreck upon a neglected strand. 
Mr. Brett, one of Mr. Ruskin’s fa- 
voured protegés, has, we are sure, 
sufficient talent yet to save himself. 
Bat his picture of the present year, 
“ Warwick Castle,” betrays lost 
anchorage; should the work haply 
be found to pertain to genius at all, 
it is of genius beating about. on the 
uncertain sea of doubt, no harbour 
of refuge yet in sight. Mr. Hughes 
is also another of those misguided 
men, who seem destined to pass out 
of chaos into anarchy. His “ Home 
from Work” is a strange medley of 
common nature and the commonly- 
received medieval. Awkward pea- 
sants in angular attitudes, with 
brick walls and brick-dust hair, is 
a receipt for picture-making which 
has been repeated ad nauseam. If 
these men, and others of their class, 
would but once and for ever throw 
aside the crotchets with which they 
have been indoctrinated, and simply 
trust to their own plain good-sense, 
there is, we are persuaded, plenty 
of sterling stuff within them to 
makes an enduring reputation. 

In our detailed survey of the Royal 
Academy, it may be most conve- 
nient to commence with landscapes. 
We shall then proceed to what the 
French term genre pictures, and 
complete our criticism with that 
higher class of works which may 
lay some claim to the historic. 
We have just spoken of the Pre- 
Raphaelites—let us glance for a mo- 
ment at the so-called Pre-Raphaelite 
landscapes. There are three works, 
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which may serve both as examples 
and as warnings, by three painters 
—Messrs. Whaite, Raven, and Davig 
—clever but misguided men. Mr, 
Whaite’s “ Leaf from the Book of 
Nature” is true to the text: it is 
nature in the guise of a child’s 
spelling-book—small thoughts dot- 
ted in monosyllabic forms, spelt 
over letter by letter. Such artists 
betake themselves to the grandest 
scenery in the kingdom, and the 
result reminds us of the traveller 
who in the Alps crossed the Splugen, 
and brought home from the summit 
a daisy as his reward! Mr. Raven’s 
“ Valley of the Conway” is another 
instance of talent and labour thrown 
away. As usual with such works, 
the mind of the artist, lost in the 
infinitude of detail, has wholly 
failed to grasp the subject in its 
grand general effect. The pictore 
thus at a fair distance looks a mere 
first “rubbing-in”—all vague con- 
fusion. In colour, too, the work is 
a strange extravaganza ; the painter, 
in fact, ds a victim to the distemper 
formerly designated in the pages 
of Maga as “ Turner’s yellow-and- 
scarlet fever.” The picture of Mr. 
Davis serves as a crowning example 
of ability and industry squandered 
upon trifles. When Blondin’s feats 
on the tight-rope shall rank as 
flights of genius, such pictorial feats 
of artists’ fingers may possibly be 
classed with the landscapes of 
Claude, of Danby, and of Turner. 
Still, however, a curious public 
does not show itself disinclined to 
marvel at and to applaud these 
acrobat and artist exploits of the 
foot and hand. In previous years 
we have had stones presided over 
both by live and dead stone- , 
breakers—and in response to_ the 
touching appeal of an eloquent and 
well-known critic, we have seen 
crops of apple-blossom make the 
Academy gay as a spring orchard! 
And now Mr. Davis, with a generous 
profusion never surpassed by any 
of his predecessors, treats us, 10 
“ Rough Pasturage,” to a marvellous 
crop of thistles! The scattered 
flock of sheep look thin, as if they 
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did not thrive. An air of restless 
discontent is upon their dumb but 
anxious countenances. This, we pre- 
sume, is meant for that touch of 
pature which, as the poet says, 
makes the whole world kin! The 
“Pasturage” is certainly none of 
the most inviting. In one corner 
of the picture we have counted up- 
wards of two hundred thistle-heads 
—some budding, some blooming, 
and others going to seed! On a 
rough estimate, we can assure the 
spectator that, from the slightly 
elevated position to which the 
painter has kindly raised him, he 
can command little short of one 
thousand thistle-blooms! And this 
is art! Is it possible for the most 
lively imagination to require more? 
Should any of our readers desire to 
betake themselves to this promis- 
ing sketching-ground, we add with 
great pleasure the address — “ Pas 
de Calais !” 

As antidotes to these clever ab- 
surdities, we would recommend the 
landscapes of Mr. ©. Pe Knight 
and Mr. MacCallum—favourable ex- 
amples, it must be admitted, of so- 
called Pre-Raphaelite influence, when 
free from excess. In Mr. Knight's 
“Stone Walls of England,” with 
the dark-blue sea in the depths be- 
neath, it is evident that the mind 
of the artist bas been at work 
no less than bis hauds. So far 
it is a marked con rast to a neigh- 
bouring picture, “The Old Lizard 
Head,” by Mr. Naish—an ill-digest- 
ed study, wanting the well ordering 
and the due subordination essen- 
tial to a work of art. Mr. MacCal- 
lum’s “ Burnbam Wood” and “ Sher- 
wood Forest,” under the two aspects 
of ‘‘Spriog ” and “ Winter,” are not- 
able examples of the victory which 
may be obtained over nature, not 
through any power of imagination, 
but by keen eye, steady hand, and 
a loving trath. ‘These two pictures, 
in their special province, have never 
been sarpassed. ‘T'hey are art, but 
art concealed; detail, but a de- 
tail made subject to general effect. 
They are perhaps the most favour- 
able examples that the year affords 
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of the purely literal school, which 
is content simply to hold the mirror 
up to nature. Not until the long- 
sought-for impossibility be attained 
—a coloured photograph—need such 
works fear competitors. 

Three Royal Academicians repre- 
sent, on the walls of the Academy, 
the landscape art of England— 
Witherington, Lee, and Creswick. 
The staid, careful pictures of Mr. 
Witherington change not with the 
revolution of the times: they be- 
long to a past generation, and serve, 
by a certain academic propriety, to 
which nature herself was formerly 
expected to comport, at least for a 
landmark whereby to measure the 
extent of that transition through 
which our English school has passed. 
Mr. Lee we have generally ranked 
in the same category; but in the 
present year, taking his stand on 
the Rock of Gibraltar—a tower of 
strength — he shows himself as a 
giant refreshed. “The Signal Sta- 
tion,’ on the utmost verge and 
highest crest of the sentinel watch- 
ing fortress—a bold and novel sub- 
ject— 

“ From out the plain 
Heaves like a long-swept wave about to 


break, 
And on the curl hangs pausing.” 


Mr. Lee has gained in power and 
spirit by the exchange of the lanes 
and streams of Devonshire for rock- 
built Gibraltar. The rock itself, and 
especially the clump of palmettos, 
are painted with mastery; the sea 
and the distant mountains, however, 
are thin even to poverty, and yet 
heavily opaque. The works of Mr. 
Creswick belong to that express 
type, and have long reached that 
standard, which seems always, as by 
right, to claim “the line” of an 
English . Academy. In the first 
place, they are essentially English 
in subject and in sentiment. And 
then, moreover, in the best sense of 
the word, they are academic — free 
from all false pretence and affecta- 
tion — free from clap-trap effects, 
and from those lower pictorial 
tricks by which inferior artists 
seck popular sensation. They are 
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academic also in quiet, unobtru- 
sive propriety of manner: nature 
comes before us with a modest 
bearing — no black thunder in the 
sky or tumultuous earthquake on 
the ground, but a landscape placid 
in deportment — the sun smiling on 
the lea, and the brook murmuring 
among moss-grown stones. ‘Thus, 
in Mr. Oreswick’s “ North Countrie ” 
we have a subject after his usual 
wont—a broken lane, a pebbly 
stream, trees all quiet and simple, 
in mood meant for meditation. His 
pictures often recall to our mind 
the sonnets of Wordsworth. This 
little pastoral is, for example, in the 
spirit of the following lines :— 


“ There is a little unpretending rill 

Of limpid water, humbler far than aught 

That ever among men or naiads sought 

Notice or name! It quivers down the 
hill 

Furrowing its shallow way with dubious 
will: 


Yet to my mind this scanty stream is 
brought 
Oftener than Ganges or the Nile—a 


thought 
Of private recollection sweet and still! 
Months perish with their moons; 
treads on year; 


year 


And flies their memory fast almost as 
they-— 

The immortal spirit of one happy day 

Lingers beside that rill, in vision clear.” 


The men whom we have just 
enumerated belong to the solid 
earth. Three other painters, of 
whose works we shall now speak, 
are, if we may be permitted the ex- 
come more amphibious in their 
abitats. They stand, as it were, 
with one foot upon the land and 
the other on the sea. Mr. Stanfield, 
in such works as French troops 
dragging guns across the Magra, 
exhibited in the Art Treasures at 
Manchester, shows himself almost 
the pure landscape-painter; in a 
later picture, ‘“‘ The Victory towed 
to Gibraltar,” he again takes to the 
sea, and, as an Englishman, he is 
equally at home on either element. 
Mr. Cooke also, like other painters 
of our coast scenes, is sometimes 
afloat and again ashore: last year, 
as a memorable compromise be- 
tween states fluid and solid, he 
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gave us that awe-inspiring work, 
“The Ship Terror ice-bound in an 
Arctic Winter.” The genius of Mr, 
Roberts is more accustomed com- 
fortably to house itself in a sum 

tuous interior, or to set itself, 
as in “The Piazza of St. Mark” in 
the Academy of last year, before 
some rich facade. In Venice, how- 
ever, so completely is this painter 
at home, that he can take to ocean, 
float out in gondola upon the Grand 
Canal, and paint the water-front of 
the Dacal Palace, casting its shim- 
mering reflections in the sparkling 
sea. Of these three masters of the 
elements, Mr. Roberts this year shows 
himself the greatest. He exhibits 
two works, “ Baaibeck ” and “ St. Pe- 
ter’s,” which, for spirit and power, 
have never been surpassed. ‘The 
Ruins of the Temple of the Sun” 
— columns’ broken, _ entablatures 
in confused overthrow, a camp for 
the Bedouin of the desert, with 
“sainted Lebanon” soaring in the 
distance—is one of those grand 
dramas of nature and of history, 
over which, as on the banks of 
temple-strewn Nile, Mr. Roberts has 
of yore shown the mastery. “ The In- 
terior of St. Peter’s,” again, is a bold, 
and in most respects a successfal, 
attempt to paint, in full splendonr, 
the mosaics, sculptures, and marbles 
of this most gorgeous of interiors. 
In colour, and in suggested richness 
of material, this work of Mr. Roberts's 
certainly outvies the famed but 
more sober productions of Panini. 
Mr. Cooke’s “Dutch Galliot run- 
ning into the Port of Aberdeen in 
a Heavy Gale” has much motion 
and spirit. We have, however, seen 
this artist to better advantage. Mr. 
Stanfield is, perhaps, scarcely in fall 
force in his “Capture of Smuggled 
Goods on the Old Antrim Road,” 
the largest of his present works, 
The sky, as usual, is grand in form 
and rapid in motion, etorm-clouds 
sweeping in thick rain across the 
troubled heavens, with fitful sua- 
shine streaming in amid lowering 
darkness. But the best picture 
Stanfield gives us is ‘“ Mazorbo,” 
one of those inlet hamlets of the 
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sea, quietly anchored, as it were, 
hy the island-shore of Venice, 
with the brimming ocean tranquil 


as a lake, reflecting bridge and 
crumbling palace on the water's 


verge. Of the works of Oreswick, 
Stanfield, and Roberts, the world 
will never tire. They outlive the 
changes of a day, and, like Nature, 
with her cool refreshing shade, and 
smiling sunshine, and ocean of dash- 
ing wave and playful breeze, seem to 
make both mind and body the health- 
ier and the happier. 

Our English school, as we all 
know, has made itself famous for 
the painting of animals, no less 
than for the treatment of land- 
scape and marine subjects. In Bel- 
gium, Verboeckhoven is renowned 
for sheep, and in France, Troyon for 
cattle ; but Landseer rules above all, 
king over the brate creation; and our 
own Oooper, we believe, has never 
been surpassed as a shepherd among 
flocks. Last year we were among 
the few who ventured to pronounce 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s “Flood in 
the Highlands” a falling-off, and 
therefore it is with greater pleasure 
that we now declare at least his 
drawings in the present Academy, 
asa return to his former self. ‘ The 
Shrew Tamed”—a high-bred horse 
of soft silken coat, dappled with 
play of light and shade as on velvet 
—subdued by a “pretty horse- 
breaker,” is certainly unfortunate 
as a subject. This picture has been 
made the more notorious by ‘‘ The 
Belgravian Lament,” which the 
well-known rider took as a_ text 
whereon to point a moral. We 
hope it will now be felt by Sir 
Edwin Landseer and his friends 
that the intrusion of “ pretty horse- 
breakers” on the walls of the 
Academy is not less to be regretted 
than their presence in Rotten Row. 
Landseer, however, regains his in- 
nate refinement in his three beautiful 
drawings, “Deer in the Highlands.” 
His poet-eye for beauty, his deep 
sympathy for the animal creation, 
into whose soul of sorrow and sense 
of joy he enters with tenderest in- 
tuition, is best seen in these crayon 
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sketches taken from ‘‘ The Marquess 
of Breadalbane’s Highland Deer- 
Forest.” In a companion-drawing— 
“The Fatal Duel” — the monarch 
of crowning antlers stands over his 
fallen foe, sinking into the snow- 
field with glazed eye and gored nos- 
tril. These studies are marvellous 
for facile, dexterous execution — 
the rough texture of the deer-coat 
given by a mere dusty drag of the 
crayon; the drawing, and even the 
anatomy of head and limbs, in- 
dicated by a few strokes firmly put 
in just where wanted. Passing to 
Mr. Ansdell, his picture of the year 
comes as a contrast to the Lauder 
refinement. His manner is uni- 
formly loud and _ melodramatic. 
Last year he tore passion to tatters 
in his treatment of “The Lost 
Shepherd ;” this time he intends 
to be still more heart-rending in 
the horrors of “Slaves Hunted” by 
bloodhounds. There is, it must 
be confessed, a rude, telling force 
in all that he paints. His pictures 
are free-spoken: they seem to ex- 
claim, “ Murder will out, the more 
blood the better; here goes for the 
whole truth at its very worst; he 
who shrinks is a coward.” There is 
to us something brutal in all this, 
and we think that Lord Raynbam, 
without much stretch of his well- 
known sentimental charity, might in- 
clude artists of these fierce propen- 
sities in the next bill for suppressing 
cruelty to animals. Landseer him- 
self, we are sorry to say, would not 
be safe against indictment. We 
will conclude the present paragraph 
with a notice of the picture in which 
Mr. Cooper follows up the success of 
last year. The first work wherein 
he exchanged the sunny fields of 
summer for the snow wastes of 
winter will be long remembered— 
“Crossing Newbiggin Muir in a 
Snow-Drift, East Cumberland.” In 
this second picture, equally im- 
ressive, “Drovers Oollectiag their 
locks under the Fells,” he is still 
in a snow-drift, and once again in 
East Cumberland. It were indeed 
hard upon artists to inbibit the 
telling of a story twice over. Of 
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the first work we spoke in full; we 
shall not venture so far to imitate 
the painter as to repeat our thoughts 
for a second time. One thing, how- 
ever, did strike us, which we did 
not record on the former occasion— 
the value of mere black and white 
asa cool retreat for an eye suffering 
from the satiety of colour. The 
white winter of Mr. Cooper is forced 
up by the gay summer -flowers of 
the Misses Mutrie hanging side by 
side; and in the same room is 
seen the golden autumn of Mr W. 
Linnell. In the loud clash of or- 
chestral sounds which, in modern 
exhibitions, are not always concords, 
pictures such as these by Mr. Cooper 
have the value of “brilliant flashes 
of silence.” 

Treating of colour, it is not easy 
to escape the immediate mention 
of two consummate masters in the 
art, Mr. Hook and Mr. William 
Linnell. All that is superlative 
in terms of praise has been lav- 
ished upon these names, as if critics 
determined to outvie in written 
words the intensity of the painted 
picture. Mr. Hook has long sought 
to translate Venetian hues into the 
dusky tones suited to our clouded 
ekies. The boatmen on our English 
coasts he dresses in russet shades, 
compatible with the rough work of 
northern British tars, yet not wholly 
repulsive to the refined intuitions 
of a southern eye. The class of 
subjects in which he glories is well 
indicated by the titles chosen for 
two among his present works—the 
one, “Compassed by the Inviolate 
Sea,” the other, “Sea Urchins.” 
He loves to stand on the rocky 
walls of our wave-worn shores, and 
to paint the sun-burnt tenantry 
who dwell upon their waters. Rude 
humble life he subdues into quiet 
refinement, and the shadowed face 
of deadening toil and care he illu- 
mines by the warm glow of affec- 
tion. And yet in his art there 
seems no artifice, and his com- 
positions, even to a fault, are 
guileless in simplicity of arrange- 
ment. In this, indeed, his works 
are singular, and well reward the 


trouble of analysis. Incontinently 
he wanders through his subjects, 
without caring for symmetry cr 
system, till his pictures often take 
on the aspect of a detached epi- 
sode cut out from a larger work, 
so that the spectator is tempt- 
ed, as it were, to turn round the 
corner, or look to the other side, 
for the further continuance of 4 
half-told story. This assumption 
of carelessness, or rather of incom- 
pleteness, is part of the present re- 
action against the classic school, 
which was studious, perhaps even 
to excess in all that pertained to 
balance and proportion. 

Among works supreme in colour, 
perhaps the most intense and the 
most successful is Mr. W. Linnell’s 
“Collecting the Flocks.” There is, 
necessarily, some sameness in the 
landscapes which proceed from the 
father and tlfe two sons in this gifted 
family. But we are glad to note 
from time to time the bold attempt 
to solve some new and difficult 
problem: each master-work bears in- 
deed the mark of studious thought. 
In the landecape of last year, en- 
titled “Atop of the Hill,” Mr. J. 
T. Linnell swept across the horizon 
a deep-blue range of mountains, 
which he treated in the manner 
of a Titian distance. In the pre 
sent work, his brother introduces 
a bank of purple heather, which, 
likewise, has the value of an em- 
phatic passage—gathering, by forve 
of contrast and harmony, all sur- 
rounding colours to a climax —a 
passage in exact complementary bal- 
ance to the golden orange clothing of 
Arcadian peasants, placed precisely 
in the spot where the weight of con- 
trasted colour was wanted. To 
all students of art it becomes as 
instructive as it is pleasurable to 
mark the profandity and the exacti- 
tude of the science which, in sach 
compositions, is brought to bear on 
a complex, and yet apparently simple 
result. 

We cannot conclude this criti- 
cism on landscape-painters and 
colourists belonging to the English 
school without some tribute to the 
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genius of Francis Danby, who is 


now for ever lost to the realms of 
art. But his works, as a treasured 
life beyond life, have within them an 
immortality. ‘The Opening of the 
Sixth Seal,” “The Deluge,” “The 
Evening Gun,” and other pictures 
of the same noble purpose, were 
almost unexampled for the boldness 
of their imagination, the beauty of 
their colour, and their depth of re- 
fined emotion. They belong to a 
school which is now, unfortunately, 
all bat extinct, With Francis Danby, 
we regret to think, has died the 
poet’s eye which could look into 
“the soul of nature; the hand which 
swept across the lyre, attuning grove 
and lake and river to sweetest har- 
monies. 

We now propose to throw into 
one general division those miscel- 
laneous pictures of life and manners 
so successfully handled by our Eng- 
lish school; a class of works which 
in French art, has, for want of a 
better term, long been designated 
genre, as belonging to a certain, or 
rather, perhaps, to an _ uncertain, 
kind. Such pictares are necessarily 
varied, and usually admit of farther 
subdivisions: there is the picture 
de societé, as, for example, when 
Mr. Calderon paints, with point, 
delicate sentiment seasoned with 
sly satire, worthy of any French- 
map, “‘La Demande en Mariage.” 
Mr. Gale, likewise, in the “ Fa- 
ther’s Biessing;” Mr. Lawless in 
“A Dinner-Party,” and ‘ Waiting 
for an Audience ;” and, emphatically, 
Mr. Hicks, in his sparkling little 
picture, “ Life’s Sunshine,” all tak- 
ing Meissonier and his school for 
their example, paint genre with a 
traly French relish. Mr. Rankley, 
again, in ‘George Stephenson,” 
teaching the Misses Pease, in the 
garb of their sect, the art of em- 
broidery, paints the Quaker genre. 
And worse still, Mr. Horsley, with a 
text of Scripture in his mouth, ren- 
ders the parable of the Prodigal 
Son into genre of the lowest kind, 
though his subject demanded the 
grave dignity of sacred art. Such 
a work, in our judgment, calls for 
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severe censure, and: serves to show 
the line of demarcation that should 
ever separate pictures of light sur- 
face-sentiment from sacred topics, 
which, by elevation and_ severity 
in treatment, must be raised above 
the level of common life. But it 
still remains the province, and in- 
deed the privilege, of the multi- 
form art of which we now treat, 
to take the world just as it is, in its 
joys, its tears, and its laughter,— 
to delight by playful pleasing inci- 
dent, to move through sympathy, to 
amuse by satire. Mr. J. Clarke’s 
two small pictures in one frame, 
“The Wanderer,” and its sequel, 
“The Little Child Restored,” are 
good examples of the pretty points 
which, in this class of subjects, 
please and tell so well. Mr. G. 
Smith, on the other hand, in his 
“Seven Ages,” in seven pictures, 
ranging from first to second child- 
hood—a worn-out subject, treated 
without novelty—has sunk into 
merest genre, when he might, with 
advantage, have risen to the higher 
realms of poetry. Mr. F. Stone, 
too, is unfortunate in his subject— 
hackneyed, and emacking of stage 
sentiment — “ Claudio deceived by 
Don John, accusing Hero,” but 
inheriting a well-known name, we 
are glad to give him welcome, and 
to award to his picture the praise 
due to first-rate execution. Mr. 
Rossiter’s “ Puritan Purifiers,” zeal- 
ous iconoclasts strenuously work- 
ing destruction in a church, is, on 
the contrary, a good subject poorly 
painted. But fortunately it is not 
difficult to find works which are 
commendable equally in theme and 
in execution. Mr. Pbillip’s sun- 
burned beauties of Andalusia, “ Gos- 
sips ata Well,” are just of the style 
in which both painter and public 
have long delighted. “The Drink- 
ing-Fountaio,” by Mr. Dobson, 
a similar subject, yet as widely 
different as Londes streets and 
English clothes are from Seville 
waysides and Spanish costumes, 
makes a pleasing picture, barring, 
of course, all association with those 
detestable monumental or sanitary 
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or teetotal designs, which the pro- 
verbially bad taste of town coun- 
cils have inflicted upon the chief 
cities of the country. Mr. Crowe 
gives us another form of genre, capi- 
tal in its way, “Slaves Waiting for 
Sale in Virginia,” broad in marked 
character, awkward in _ attitude, 
truth pushed to the verge of the 
grotesque. Let us end the present 
series with one or two works sea- 
soned by comedy. Mr. E. Nicol is 
a master in this line, and his two 
subjects, ‘‘ Toothache,” and “They 
Talk a Power of our Drinking, but 
never think of our Drought,” speak 
loudly for themselves. It is, we pre- 
sume, the merit of such pictures 
that they are painted with broad 
Paddy grin. Mr. Marks rises to a 
higher level. His “Toothache in 
the Middle Ages,” “ We all came in 
with the Normans,” and “ Dogberry’s 
Charge to the Watch,” will not easily 
be forgotten. In his present pic- 
ture, “ The Francescan Sculptor and 
his Model,” painted with mock 
solemnity, in grotesque guise of 
medieval times, he surpasses, we 
think, all like efforts. We have 
seldom seen wit, or rather humour, 
sustained on a scale so large and 
imposing, or the ridiculous exalted 
by so much gravity and mock dig- 
nity. It is a picture of originality 
and power, and so earnest and hon- 
est is its purpose, that the subordi- 
nate class to which it expressly be- 
longs, is forgotten as we stand in 
the presence of a master work. 

There are other pictures which, 
though falling under the general 
class of genre, demand more deli- 
berate notice. The style of Mr. 
Hicks has much of the sparkle and 
smooth outside sentiment of the 
French. In previous years this 
artist obtained renown by his “ Rush 
to the Post-office five Minutes be- 
fore Six,” and his ‘‘ Crowd at the 
Bank - Counter — Dividend Day ;” 
and he now again indulges in a 
crush, this year still less select — 
“The Fish-Women in the Market 
of Billingsgate!” The crowding 
of a canvass is not necessarily 
the composition of a picture, and 
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to excite curiosity is not always 
to secure approval; still, perhaps, 
we are fortunate, in the absence of 
Mr. Frith, to obtain even this in- 
stalment on behalf of the sharp 
spicy school, addicted to pleasing 
trivialities. From a like want of cop- 
centrated composition, Mr. O'Neil’s 
picture of the year barely escapes 
falling into a disordered uproar of 
widows and mothers, and _ sisters 
and brothers, and lovers, and tears, 
and sobbings, with appliances of 
white handkerchiefs, and all that 
is heartrending. Mr. O'Neil, if he 
do not stop at once, will completely 
run down and ruin the good idea 
which some three years ago bore 
him on the crested wave of high 
success. His “ Eastward, Ho!” 
followed by “ Home Again,” were 
impressive and novel. His present 
picture is of these two works a di-° 
rect repetition, and comes as a sequel 
of trite commonplace. His former 
compositions were ‘uprights ;” this 
is in shape an “oblong,) and here- 
in consists the chief difference. We 
recognise the same well-known Lon- 
don models shedding the same 
spasmodic tears, the same waving 
of white handkerchiefs, the same 
poses and stage attitudes suited to 
the tenderly pathetic. Of course 
Mr. O’Neil cannot avoid being clever 
and forcible, but a man of one idea 
telling a thrice-told tale is in danger 
of becoming recognised as an ad- 
mitted bore. Mr. Brooks’s “ Life- 
Boat to the Rescue” is of the same 
conventional sentiment, only  ten- 
fold worse—clasped hands, dishevel- 
led hair, and common nature refined 
only by weak execution. Mr. A. 
Solomon is another clever artist who 
indulges in cheap stage-sentiment. No 
man better knows the way to harrow 
up the emotions of a crowded gallery 
by noisy clap-trap appeals of virtuous 
declamation. Sometimes, indeed, 
we have thought this painter des- 
tined in the Academy to the same 
high popularity which has rewarded 
the Colleen Bawn at the New Adel- 
phi. Last year, “Drowned, drown- 
ed!” from Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
like another drowned, drowned of 
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sensation - drama notoriety, obtain- 
ed a coarse success. This year the 
versatility of the artist’s genius 
finds mitigated intensity in the rdéle 
of lighter comedy. His ‘ Malade 
Imaginaire” comes as a farce — the 
slight extravagant afterpiece that 
chases tears by laughter. 

Mr. Goodall is an artist of whom 
we speak with all respect and seri- 
ousvess. In his works for several 
past years we have marked steady 
progress and carefol study. His 
“Felice Ballarin reciting Tasso to 
the People of Chioggia,” followed by 
the ‘‘Arab Encampment in the Wil- 
derness of Shur,’ were among the 
most remarkable pictures in the 
two last Academies. His principal 
work of the present year is “ The 
First-Born” — a Nubian mother, on 
scale nearly life-size, almost  sta- 
tuesque in pensive pose of mourn- 
ful thought. The subject is ren- 
dered still more impressive by the 
artist’s style of colouring, which, 
systematically elaborate in previous 
works, is here more than usu- 
ally deep and solemn. The rich 
bronze of an Eastern complexion 
finds skilful contrast and resolved 


harmony in emerald greens, and 
orange golds, and deep-shadowed 
purples. In the subtle manage- 


ment of lustrous tertiary colours 
Mr. Goodall is closely allied to Mr. 
Poole, one of the grandest colourists 
in modern times. 

By what is termed the exhaustive 
process, we have at length arrived 
atan unforeseen anomaly. We have 
gone through a number of names in 
succession, and now the only artists 
which remain under the present 
heading upon our list are Mr. Pic- 
kersgill and Mr. Holman Hunt, the 
one telling against the other with the 
force of antithesis. Mr. Hunt is the 
well-known champion of the Pre- 
Raphaelites; Mr. Pickersgill may 
be termed, in the jargon of the day, 
an anti-Pre-Raphaelite, and is geuer- 
ally selected by critics to point a 
tirade against the old school; and 
his works are sup to afford 
proof positive of the evils inevi- 
tably attendant upon the obstioate 
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adherence to obsolete methods. 
The name of Mr. Hunt is of 

with these writers, in itself 

a spell and a triamph. We need 
scarcely say that we donot wholly 
accord with these opinions. We have 
indeed no desire to make an idol of 
Mr. Pickersgill, or to use Mr. Hunt 
as a butt against which to shoot all 
the hard words which might be 
pointed against his school. Snffice 
it to say — whatever be the general 
merits of the two men and their 
respective systems—that at least in 
the present year Mr. Pickersgill has 
succeeded in exhibiting a good 
picture, and Mr. Hunt a bad one. 
“The Pirates of the Mediterranean 
Gambling for their Prisoners,” is 
truly Venetian in luxury of colour, 
and likewise Venetian and Italian 
in its forms and the witchery of its 
beauty. On the other hand, Mr. 
Holman Hunt's “ Lantern - Maker’s 
Courtship” is little short of a bur- 
lesque, in its studied ugliness and 
awkardness, upon love and all that is 
lovely. Why will these men mistake 
outrageous taste for originality ? 
Why will they, moreover, so studi 

ously make figures too large for can- 
vasses, heads and hands out of pro- 
portion with bodies, and commit all 
other kinds of enormity? Why do 
they indulge in all this? Simply, 
we cannot but think, to make the 
world stare. In the centre of the 
opposite éorner of the same room is 
huog a little work by Mr. Lewis, 
of an Arab or Turk in a bazaar, 
seated on a divan. Why does 
not Mr. Lewis give himself to 
the same eccentricities? Simply, . 
we think, because he does not 
need them. A work of first-rate 
merit requires not to be tricked into 
notice. 

Before passing to more directly 
historic works, we would say a few 
incidental words on the a 
of the year. Mr. Watt's mages of 
Miss Alice Princep at the piano, 
is the best. In richness and 
originality of colour, in high and 
refined treatment, it transcends 
every other portrait in the Exhibi- 
tion. A Roman study of a welil- 
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known head by Mr. Cholmondeley, 
must likewise be singled out for its 
noble bearing and good style: in 
depth and fulness of colour, how 
far it is removed from the chalk and 
water, deadened by dirt, which have 
been so much in vogue with some 
of our fashionable painters! For the 
same Venetian intensity of colour, 
we must mention ‘“ Veneziana” by 
Mrs. Wells, also an “Italian” head 
by Mr. Wells. Among the best ex- 
amples of the sober style of light and 
shade more usual with our Brit- 
ish school, are the portraits of Mr. 
Louis Huth by Mr. Boxall, of Profes- 
sor James Forbes by Sir Watson Gor- 
don, and of Lord Auckland, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, by Mr. Richmond. 
These are all in the quiet gentle: 
manly manner which is among the 
best characteristics of portrait art. 
In the old style, relying upon 
colamn, curtain, table, and arm- 
chair, there are a multitude of ex- 
amples. But this more hackneyed 
treatment is, we trust, at last dying 
out. 

Of the British School of Sculp- 
oon perhaps the less said the bet- 

r. As long as our sculptors were 
doomed to the cellar Known as the 
Black-hole of the Academy, they 
were not so much to be blamed as 
pitied. But now in the new sculp- 
ture-room there is light and space 
sufficient, and we trust that, in 
fature years at least, the best works 
of the English school will not be 
withheld from public competition. 
Bat we cannot. disguise the opinion 
that most of our aspirants for the 
honours of Phidias and Praxiteles 
have yet much to learn. Such 
works as “Lady Godiva,” and 
“Una with the Lion,” by Mr. Tho- 
mas, would be wholly unworthy of 
notice, did not size make them ab- 
solately obnoxious. “ Sardanapa- 
lus,’ executed by Mr. Weekes for 
the Egyptian-ball of the Mapsion- 
house, is too noisy and violent for 
the quiet dignity appropriate to 
marble. Mr. Spence’s “ Hippolitus,” 
not perhaps very original, surpasses 
in refined and classic style must 
works in the Exhibition. The Busts 


and Portrait-statues are, with few 
exceptions, after the prescribed medi- 
ocrity. The Children executed by 
Mr. Monro are, as usual, pleasing and 
playfal — all indeed that children 
should be. 

We will conclude the present arti- 
cle with works which have more or 
less claim to the rank of the historic. 
In these matters, lines of demarca- 
tion are not always positively de- 
fined. History may be, and often 
is, treated through its minor inei- 
dents and anecdotes; and _ then 
again, the historic taking the line 
of the biographical, the destiny 
of a nation may be narrowed or 
centred in the fate of an_ indivi- 
dual. A painter, indeed, from 
the very limits of his art, is 
often glad to escape from the dif- 
ficulties of a complex drama by 
timely retreat into some wayside 
episode. “The Flight of Lord 
Nithsdale from the Tower,” a vigor- 
ous picture by Miss Hughes—want- 
ing, bowever, in finer finish—ranks, 
for example, as a biographic incident 
in the larger historic drama of 
the Stuart dynasty. “Jobn Bun- 
yan in Bedfurd Jail,” by Mr. A. 
Jobnstone, a pleasing but somewhat 
conventional work, is likewise bio- 
graphic, and yet, in another and a 
larger sense, it touches on the history 
of a party and a principle, In the 
same class wé cannot escape mention 
of Mr. Noel Paton’s “ Luther at 
Erfart,” a picture which, in the 
best interests of the painter, we 
must regret. This is history painted 
down to the level of the old curio- 
sity -shop ; great truths, the Bible 
and justification by faith included, 
handled as by a dealer in dusty 
relics, Luther’s well-known and 
manly countenance is here wholly 
wanting in dignity and force of in- 
tellect. The picture, with little 
alteration, might serve, indeed, for 
the Temptation of St. Anthony, and 
in execution and colour is worthy 
of Denver and Gerard Dow. The 
style here adopted is suited only 
for Datch brass kettles. Mr. Noel 
Paton’s previous works—“ The Pur- 
suit of Pleasure,” “The Bluidy 
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Tryste,” and “In Memoriam ”— 
secured for him a first position 
among London artists. His failing 
has always been an execution too 
small for the dignity of his thought. 
He is evidently a poet, and we 
doubt not will yet obtain modes 
of expression more worthy of his 
genius. 

In a subdivision must be ranked 
a class of pictures of much beauty 
and interest — works which belong 
to the poetry of history, or it may 
be to the history of poetry. Under 
this head we would mention with 
commendation, for its quiet pathos, 
and from its appropriate adapta- 
tion of the medieval to the modern, 
Mr. Archer’s “ Mort d’Arthur.” Into 
the same category must likewise be 
thrown two somewhat companion- 
pictures by Mr. Holiday and Mr. W. 
C. Thomas, of two somewhat brother 
poets—brothers in sorrows as in joys 
—Dante and Petrarch—with their 
truly poet-loves—ideal romances of 
the imagination, and enduring an- 
guish in the saddened heart. Under 
this same head, we presume, must 
also fall the works of Mr. Leighton, 
of whom we would gladly escape 
mention, were silence possible. His 
pictures this season, however, for 
evil or for good, are too deliberate 
to be passed by. Some years since, it 
will be remembered that he created 
a surprise, and made for himself a 
name, by a large work of great merit, 
“The Procession of the Madonna of 
Cimabue through the streets of Flor- 
ence.” This was unfortunately 
quickly followed by Orpheus _fid- 
dling bis wife out of Hades!’ Since 
then, the acknowledged powers of 
Mr. Leighton have been in abey- 
ance, always, however, with the still 
cherished hope that the time would 
come when the high expectations 
entertained on his behalf should be 
fully realised. It is with extreme 


regret that we find this hope 
deferred is now at last doomed 
to painful disappointment. Mr. 


Leighton has put forth his matured 
powers in three important and 
highly elaborate works, “A Dream,” 
“Lieder ohne worte,” and “Paolo e 
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Francesea.” The “Dream” neces- 
sarily takes the form of a vision, 
and is wholly different from any- 
thing we ever saw before, and we 
trust equally far removed from any- 
thing we may ever see again. The 
draperies are cast exclusively in the 
painter’s imagination, and the forms 
come as the offspring of a fevered 
fancy, decked in colours found 
neither on earth nor in heaven. It 
may be answered that this is but 
in keeping with the subject. In 
reply, we beg humbly to express the 
hope that when next the painter 
may be favoured with the like re- 
velations, he will not condescend to 
exhibit the result in this lower 
world. The second work, “ Lieder 
ohne worte,” is worthy of the first. 
We know that a certain refinement 
of sentiment, which it doubtless 
possesses, has won admirers; not 
however, happily, among the hang- 
ing committee. Here again, we 
have draperies, which in disposi- 
tion are absolute impossibilities, 
and a maiden for a muse, morbid, 
sicklied, and woe-begone, wholly, we 
should hope, transcending the reach 
of nature. The “ Paolo e Francesca” 
is no better. What a contrast to 
the true manly sentiment of Ary 
Scheffer in his well-known pic- 
ture! These works of Mr. Leighton 
in style seem to be gathered from 
all foreign countries and times, and 
yet to belong to none We re- 
cognise a distant dreamy remem- 
brance of the old Italian, mixed 
with the artificial manner of the 
French, mingled again in turn with 
the mazy abstractions of the more 
motbid German. And all this has 
been brought from afar, expressly 
to hang on the walls of an English 
Academy. We are sure that Mr. 
Leighton by this time must feel 
that his triumphs, so ill appreci- 
ated, are wholly un-English and out 
of place. The effort expended to 
attain this degree of inconceivable 
success, can only be fitly estimated 
by marking in what far-off distance a 
small unpretending portrait of “ Mrs. 
8. 0.” is left behind. Why, this mo- 
dest inconspicuous work, also by Mr. 
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Leighton, might have been painted 
by the most bumble and simple and 
natural of artists—with this proviso 
only, that the painter was possessed 
of genius as high as the picture is 
admirable. In style, it is one of 
the very choicest works in the 
whole Academy, and abundantly 
te what still is within Mr. 

ighton’s reach, if haply it yet 
remain possible for him to retrace his 
steps. 

Of all poems, the Idylls of the 
King are this year the most prolific 
in pictures, and above all heroines 
Elaine ranks as the most favoured. 
Several painters have attempted to 
translate into beauteous forms and 
glowing colours that most pictorial 
of descriptions, the chariot bier, 
borne to that stream whereon the 
barge palled in blackest samite lay. 
These are the poet’s words :— 


“So those two brethren from the chariot 


took, 
And on the black decks laid in her bed, 
laine, 


In her right hand the lily, in her left 

The letter—all her bright hair streaming 
down— 

And all the coverlid was cloth-of-gold 

Drawn to her waist, and she herself in 
white 

All a her face, and that clear-featured 
‘ace 

Was levely, for she did not seem as dead 

Bat fast asleep, and lay as though she 
saniled.” 


Mr. Wallis’s picture is scarcely infe- 
rior to the verse in the sweet feast 
of beauty, and for luxury of poetic 
sadness. It is perhaps too decorative 
in treatment to be very intense — 
too much decked out in resplendent 
dethil to be deeply desolating. In 
this it is inferior to the artist’s prior, 
and perhaps greater work, “The 
Death of Chatterton.” Mr. Wallis 
plays oe with his subject, as 
Mr. Millais did with the Drown- 
ing of poor Ophelia. The littleness 
of this manner has been proved 
incompatible with the greatness of a 
master-passion. 

The historic is grand, the psuedo- 
historic contemptible. There are at 
least two painters in the Academy 
who cannot claim the distinction 
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due to the former clause in the al- 
ternative. It is melancholy to mark 
the virtuous efforts made from year 
to year by Mr. Hart to redeem the 
English school from the stigma of 
extinct ambition. It were unkind 
to enter into any detailed criticism 
of his present work, conceived in 
the very spirit of the sublime, “ St. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary, canon- 
ised for her goodness, distributing 
alms to the poor.” It is a perform- 
ance which has the privilege of 
claiming all the immonities usually 
extended towards the best  inten- 
tions. In the same way, it seems un- 
generous to censure any picture so 
well meant as Mr. Le Jeune’s “‘ Sisters 
of Lazarus ;’ but we must confess, 
speaking generally, that we prefer 
goodness when it is not quite as 
weak as water, emotion when it is 
not hardened into anything just 
as immovable as stone, and high 
art when it is permitted to stop 
somewhat short of the barber's 
block. 

Approaching the line of _legiti- 
mate history, there are, at the out- 
set, a few minor works which call 
for a word of commendation. Mr. 
Elmore is a painter whose pic- 
tures have won fot him thoughtfa! 
admirers. A lull has this year come 
over his somewhat.fitful genius, and 
his figure of “ Marie Antoinette in 
the Temple,” follows but as a minor 
episode to his grand composition 
from the Tuileries of last Academy. 
Mr. Cope in like manner, upon a 
small scale, paints a well-beaten topic 
of pictorial pathos, ‘‘The Parting of 
Lord and Lady Russell.” One of 
the most thoughtful and among the ~ 
most remarkable, pictures of the 
season, is Mr. Dyce’s ‘‘ George Her- 
bert at Bemerton,” his country par- 
sonage in Wilts. Mr. Dyce’s paint- 
ings of last year,“ St. John leading 
Home his adopted Mother,” “ The 
Man of Sorrows,” and ‘“ Pegwell 
Bay,” without any false pretence or 
striving, found poems in nature, ser- 
mons in stones, and good in every- 
thing. ‘George Herbert,” though 
widely different, is a picture painted 
with the some high purpose. The 
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quaint country parson, writing in 
praise of Virtue, opens with these 
lines— 
“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridall of the earth and skie: 


The dews shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die,” 


And the picture is painted in this 
same tone of pensive sober melan- 
choly. George Herbert, with com- 
panion-book in hand, turns the up- 
ward gazing eye of g@ontemplation 
on the ivy-mantled tree ; a lute leans 
against a secluded seat, a boat lies 
upon the bank, the river, shadowed 
by overhanging branches, steals 
gently along, and the distant church 
spire, at the meeting of earth and 
bl closes the solemn pastoral, ‘‘so 
calm, so cool, so bright.” The pic- 
ture is painted with a detail seldom 
found compatible with unity of pur- 

se or depth of expression. Mr. 
Dyce succeeds where others have 
failed, simply by observing an ob- 
vious law common to all the arts— 
that in descriptive pictures as in 
descriptive poetry, every touch and 
word and incident must be relevant 
to the paramount intent. The 
amount of detail which the painter 
had thus found it possible to subor- 
dinate to the general effect, is truly 
marvellous. And such is the accu- 
racy of even the minutest branch, 
that the picture might serve Mr. 
Ruskin as a diagram for his fifth vol- 
ume, or his future lectures on “ tree- 
twigs.” 

There is no chapter in Macaulay’s 
History of greater brilliancy than 
that which narrates the death 
of Charles II. “His palace had 
. seldom presented a gayer or a more 
scandalous appearance than on the 
evening of Sanday the Ist of Feb- 
ruary 1685.” “The great gallery 
of Whitehall, an admirable relic of 
the magnificence of the Tudors, was 
crowded with revellers and gam- 
blers. The King sat there chatting 
and toying with three women, whose 
charms were the boast, and whose 
vices were the disgrace, of the three 
nations.” “I have seen the wicked 
in great power, and spreading him- 
self like a green bay-tree. Yet 
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he away, and lo he was 
not.” On the morning of Monday 
the 2d of February Charles rose 
from his bed, his utterance indis- 
tinct, and his thoughts wandering 


- On the morning of Thursday follow- 


ing he was better and out of denger ; 
but in the same evening a relapse 
ensues, and the physicians have al- 
ready given up all farther hope. The 
bishops and dignities of the Estab- 
lished Church thought it was now 
time to speak out, and brought to the 
bedside a table with the sacramental 
bread and wine, but in vain. Charles 
refused to receive the Eucharist. 
The Duchess of Portsmouth, it ap- 
pears, was in the secret — knew that 
the King was a Catholic at heart. His 
brother James, thinking only of per- 
sonal safety, is appealed to. “ A soul 
is at stake.” The Dake starts as if 
roused from sleep — declares that 
nothing shall prevent him fr@m dis- 
charging the sacred duty which had 
been delayed too long. He clears 
the chamber of the Protestant clergy- 
men, commands the crowd to stand 
aloof, goes to the bed, whispers to 
the dying King, “Shall I bring a 
priest ?” ‘ Do, brother!” replied the 
sick map, “‘ for God’s sake do! Lose 
no time.” “The King,” we are 
told, “found so much difficulty in 
swallowing the bread, that it was 
necessary to open the door and to pro- 
cure a glags of water.” “The whole 
ceremony had occupied about three- 
quarters of an hour; and, a 


that time, the courtiers who h 


filled the outer room had communi- 
cated their suspicions to each other 
by whispers and significant glances.” 
Mr. Ward has thrown these thrilling 
and dramatic incidents into a pic- 
ture remarkable for vigour, and prodi- 
gal in resource. The hand from the 
death-chamber reaches for the glass 
of water, to the relief of the chok- 
ing King. In the ante-room of rich 
carved wainscoting, capitally paint- 
ed, is a gay medley of age, youth, 
fashion, and beauty: bishops and 
lapdogs, with mistresses patched 
on cheeks, and convalsed in tears 
— groups on the other side wiling 
away tedium by cards—all flaunt- 
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ing and frivolous in the glitter of 
rings, ribbons, necklaces, and brace- 


lets, the pomp of a wicked world, 


and the vanity of vain ambition. 
Thus does Mr. Ward, with much 
strength of manner, point a moral, 
and paint a picture of keen Hogarth 
character. The subject, however, 
is un embarras de richesses, and the 
work is consequently somewhat dis- 
tracted and scattered in its profu- 
sion of detail and incident, all em- 
phasised with equal force through- 
out. 

We reserve for the last, the most 
impressive picture of the year, Mr. 
Faed’s cottage deathbed — ‘ From 
Dawn to Sunset,” “so runs the round 
of life from hour to hour.” It isa 
little remarkable that the two lead- 
ing paintings of the Exhibition 
should take deathbeds as their sub- 
jects —..the death of a king and the 
death a@ peasant; and that, by 
each painter alike, the death-agony 
should be withdrawn from public 
gaze ; in each picture death telling 
its dread tragedy by a single soli- 
tary hand thrust among the living — 
the hand taking the glass to the 
dying king, and the hand of the 
dying woman seen on the coverlit. 
Here, however, the analogies end 
and the contrasts begin. The king 
breathes his last amid frivolous 
pageantry — the cottager dies fn the 
quiet of a simple cabin. The hum- 
bler picture is more impressive, 
because everything is in keeping ; 
all in solemn suspense on coming 
death ; truthful, and therefore touch- 
ing ; detailed in all the circumstance 
of ebbing life, watched with solici- 
tude, and death awaited with forti- 
tude. In gazing upon this great 
and earnest work, not unmoved, 
we knew no better words wherewith 
to express its desolation, and yet 
to portray the serenity of its hope, 
than the lines of Mre. Southey, writ- 
ten on a like theme— 

“Tread softly—bow the head— 
In reverent silence bobw— 
No passing bell doth toll— 


Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 
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Stranger! however great, 
With lowly reverence bow; 
There's one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 
Greater than thou.” 


It will scarcely be right to close 
this article on the London art-season 
without bestowing some commen- 
dation on the important additions 
and improvements effected in the 
National Gallery of old masters. 
Increased space has been gained ; 
and the pictures, arranged with 
singular taste and judgment by Mr. 
Wornum, now constitate a gallery 
which will stand comparison with 
the famed museums of the¥ conti- 
nent, —a gallery which, by judicious 
purchases, is each day growing more 
worthy of this great country, more 
fitted to instruct our artists in the 
history and development of ancient 
art, and to teach, by the force of 
illustrious examples, those _princi- 
ples on the observance of which true 
excellence must ever depend. The 
public opening of the present mag- 
nificent assembly of pictures was 
a triumph for the management of 
our National Museum, and served 
indeed as a final refutation of those 
ignorant charges and virulent at- 
tacks which at one time bore sway 
in the public journals and before 
the House of Commons. The old 
masters and the English modern 
pictures are at this moment once 
more close neighbours ; and the pas- 
sage from the National Gallery to 
the Royal Academy is striking and 
instructive. The old masters are 
dark and low in tone; the modern 
light in key and even crude. The 
old are often far removed from pre- 
sent sympathies, belonging essen- 
tially to the past ; the modern seize 
upon the topics of the day, and an 
Academy Exhibition thus often be- 
comes,.as it were, an annual register 
for the year. The old masters re- 
quire some previous knowledge, 
perhaps even a special culture, for 
their full appreciation: a modern 
English picture, on the other hand, 
is generally easily understood ; its 
excellences lie more on the surface ; 
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it utters the very thoughts which 
for the moment are moving in the 
popular miad. It is by sucha com- 
parison as the National Gallery now 
affords, that we can bring our Eog- 
lish school to the test of history, 
and determine how far our English 
artists work upon those enduring 
principles which have been handed 
down by ages, and come with 
the sanction of an ancient wis- 
dom. Some modern painters have 
presumed to scoff at the works and 
the practices of their great fore- 
runners; but we tell these men 
plainly that, unless they build upon 
the experience of the past, unless 
they take the path trodden by the 
great artists of the olden’ times, 
their popularity will barely out- 
live the tenure of their lives; and, 
owing nought to ancestry, they 
can expect to claim nothing of pos- 
terity. 

Our artists in the coming year 
will have to submit to another com- 
petition—not with the works of an 
ancient period, but with the schools 
of neighbouring nations. It will 
then be seen that our English 
painters have never been surpassed 
in works of pleasing pretty incident : 
scenes taken from our homes and 
homesteads ; peasants in their hum- 
ble cots, such as Wilkie loved to 
paint; or groups well dressed in 
drawing-rooms, such as Goldsmith 
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made to smile, or Sheridan stang 
with satire. It will then be prov- 
ed, moreover, that our English 
artists have never been excelled 
upon flood or field, when Wilson, 
Gainsborough, Turner, and Stan- 
field essayed to paint our British 
mountains, lakes, and rivers, and 
with bold sweep of hand held the 
empire of the seas. It will be 
found, we say, in the great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, that 
the British School of Painting 
is, at least in these directions, 
unrivalled. But then, likewise, 
in the words of Reynolds, it will 
also be discovered that ‘‘ the 
value and rank of every art is in 
proportion to the mental labour 
employed on it, or the mental plea- 
sure produced by it.” Thus will be 
demonstrated the essential littleness 
of a small idea, the comparative 
worthlessness of those partial modes 
which command but passing popu- 
larity. Then it will be found that 
pictures which aspire to nothing 
higher than “the furnishing apart- 
ments with elegance’ must take a . 
low position in the great compe- 
tition of thought and _ civilisation. 
And, before the assembled nations, 
honour will at last await those works 
of study and of genius that rest on 
truths which change not with the 
lapse of time, nor swerve to altered 
place. 
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MAD -DOGS. 


Every one knows that dogs are 
liable to a terrible disease, which 
can be communicated to other ani- 
mals and to man: a disease fright- 
ful in its symptoms, and fatal in its 
effects. But very few persons know 
what are the signs and symptoms 


of this disease; and since cure jg 
impossible, prevention becomes ten- 
fold more important. We _ propose, 
therefore, to treat this subject with 
the minuteness which its import- 
ance warrants. 


I.—VULGAR ERRORS. 


Under this head it will be ne- 
cessary to include almost every 
single notion which is popularly 
held about mad dogs; for it is sur- 
prising that on a subject of this 
fatal interest the current ideas are 
not simply inaccurate: they are ut- 
terly and dangerously wrong. To 
begin with the one expressed in the 
name Hydrophobia, which weans 
horror at water. This is not simply 
a wisnomer, otherwise we should 
scarcely mention it, but a misde- 


scription of a very serious kind. 
The name hydrophobia having been 
fixed in people’s minds, and the 
idea that rabid dogs dread water 
having become part and parcel of 
the general belief, the sight of a dog 
eagerly lapping water, or willingly 


plunging into it, would naturally 
lead ninety-nine out of a hundred 
to exclaim—“ He drinks, therefore 
there can’t be danger.” The fact 


does not show itself more than once 
in fifty cases. “Il est désormais 
acquis & la science,” says the latest 
‘authority on this subject, “que c'est 
précisément un signe de la rage, 
lorsque la soif est trop ardente; et 
que jamais appellation plus fausse, 
plus absurde, et en méme temps 
plus dangeureuse, ne fut appliquée 
& aucune maladie que celle de hy- 
drophobie 4 la rage du chien.”* 
Another popular error attributes 
the madness of dogs to the heat of 
the “dog-days.” In July and Aun- 
gust all kinds of precautions are 
taken which no one thinks of. for 
a moment in November and Decem- 
ber. On the Continent, a paternal 
police is minutely solicitous in sum- 
mer about the enforcement of its 
regulations. But the simple fact 
is, that the “dog-days” have no 
more to do with the rabies than 
the moon has to do with lunacy. 


is, that a burning thirst is one of Dogs are liable to attacks in every 


the characteristic symptoms of ‘rabies, 
in its early stages. True it is, and 
very curious it is, that in man an 
indefinable dread of water, or any 
other liquid, does characterise the 
later stages of the disease; and for 
the diseasé in man the name of 
hydrophobia is not inappropriate. 
Of this we shall see examples pre- 
sently. But in dogs, so far from a 
dread of water being a reliable 
symptom, it is a symptom which 





month of the year; but it so hap- 
pens that July and August are pre- 
cisely the months in which the 
JSewest cases occur. Against the 
loose estimate of popular opinion, 
we can place the exact records of 
the veterinary schools of Alfort, 
Toulouse, and Lyons, and these 
show that it is not in the hottest 
months, but in the wettest months, 
that the great majority of cases are 
seen. In April, November, and 








* Sanson: Le Meilleur Préservalif contre la Rage: Etude de la Physiognomie des 


Chiens et des Chats Enragés. 1860. 
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December, the recorded cases are 
double and triple those in June, 
July, and August. 

That ‘heat of the weather” is 
not the cause of rabies, is strikingly 
proved by the fact that in hot coun- 
tries the disease is rare, and in some 
even unknown. M. Du Chaillu no- 
tices that although “most of the 
West African villages are crowded 
with dogs, the natives do not know, 
even by report, of such a disease as 
bydrophobia.” Dr. Watson remarks 
that rabies is unknown in the Isle 
of Cyprus and in Egypt. “I fancy 
that South America is, or was, & 
stranger to it. It appears to have 
been imported into Jamaica, after 
that island had enjoyed an im- 
munity for at least fifty years; and 
Dr. Heineker states that curs of the 
most wretched description abound 
in the island of Madeira; that they 
are afflicted with almost every dis- 
ease, tormented by flies, and heat, 
and thirst, and famine, yet no rabid 
dog was ever seen there. On the 
contrary, 1666 deaths from hydropho- 
bia in the human subject are stated to 
have occurred in Prussia in the space 
of ten years.”’* 

Having attributed the disease to 
the “heat of the dog-days,” men 
easily came to the conclusion that 
it was owing to intense thirst that 
the disease occurred. Inasmuch as 
this error bas forced them to be 
more careful in attending to the 
wants of dogs, and secured ac- 
cess to water, it has been a bene- 
ficial error. But, viewing the mat- 
ter scientifically, we are forced to 
say that thirst, however intense, is 
incapable of producing rabies. Dogs 
have been subjected to the cruel 
experiment of complete abstinence 
from water, when chained to a wall 
under a burning sun. They died 
from thirst, but showed no symp- 
toms of rabies. Thirst will produce 
deliriam in man; but delirium is 
not rabies, nor in any way related 
to it. 

Another popular error is to sup- 
pose that mad dogs foam at the 
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mouth, and run about spapping 
wildly at man and beast, or at any 
rate manifest their madness by fu- 
rious ferocity. But while healthy 
dogs often “foam at the moutb,” 
it is only in one stage of the disease 
that the rabid dog shows any foam. 
And as to ferocity, most mad dogs 
are gentle and caressing to their 
masters and favourites, though they 
snap at other dogs. It is only the 
ferocious dog that shows great fero- 
city when rabid. 

It is very generally believed that 
if a healthy dog should bite a man, 
and at any subsequent period become 
rabid, the man will also become 
rabid—no matter how many monthe . 
or years may have elapsed. The 
consequence of this absurd preja- 
dice is, that healthy dogs are fre- . 
quently killed in order to prevent 
their becoming rabid. There was 
an example of this only a few weeks 
ago in London; and unhappily the 
bitten man died a victim to the ter- 
rors of hydrophobia. It was quite 
clear, from the symptoms, that he 
was not affected by hydrophobia; 
and the magistrate very properly 
expressed disapprobation at the folly 
of destroying the dog before it was 
evident whether or not it was rabid. 
The rule in such a case is perfectly 
simple. If the dog is suspected of 
being rabid, it should be kept 
chained up, out of the way of in- 
jory, until the disease declares it- 
self. By this plan it may very soon 
be shown whether the euspicion 
was ill-founded, and whether the 
dog was or was not rabid. Such a 
proof would often greatly relieve 
the minds of the bitten man and 
his family, and remove that terri- 
ble anxiety which, in spite of every 
surgical aid, must for some weeks 
assail them. 

Finally, we may remark that it 
is by no means true, as popularly 
supposed, that a man or animal bit- 
ten by a mad dog will certainly 
take the disease. The chances are 
very great against such an event 
even if no precautions be taken’ 





* Watson: Principles and Practice of Physic, vol. ii. p. 619. 
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Of course, no sane man would run 
the risk. But it is comforting to 
know, after surgical aid has been 
employed, that even without such 
aid the chances are against the dis- 
ease being communicated. 

The errors we have just noticed 
are pernicious in varying degrees, 
but mainly because they mask the 
real symptoms, which might other- 
wise call attention to the danger. 
And how great that danger is may 
be expressed in a single sentence — 
there is no remedy. The physician 
that cures is Death—/arpog ldra 
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Oavaroc. Man or beast, once in- 
fected with the poison, is- doomed 
to a certain and horrible end. This 
infection may be prevented, even 
after the bite bas been given, either 
by surgical aid, or by a natural 
indisposition of the organism to 
be affected by the poison; but the 
infection once established, no re- 
medy avails. The records of me- 
dical experience contain numer- 
ous cases of harmless bites from 
rabid animals, but no single case of 
declared rabies having ever been 
arrested. 


Il. HYDROPHOBIA IN MAN. 


We have already intimated that 
- in man the disease is characterised 
by a singular dread of water; and 
that this is an invariable symptom. 
Happily the cases are rare; and as 
even experienced physicians seldom 
have the opportunity of witnessing 
one, we shall briefly state what are 
the observed symptoms. Dr. Wat- 


son, in his Principles of Physic, and 


Romberg, in his Dzuseases of the 
Nervous System, will furnish ex- 
amples :— 

A coachman was brought to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital on a Tues- 
day. It was stated that, some ten 
weeks before, the back of his right 
hand had been struck by the teeth 
of a terrier, but no wound had been 
made, to blood drawn, nor was the 
skin broken—there was merely a 
mark of the animal's teeth. On the 
Thursday preceding his appearance 
at the hospital, his hand had be- 
come painful, and swelled a little. 
Oo Friday the pain extended into 
the arm, and became more severe. 
His wife stated that he had been 
in the habit of sponging his head 
and body every morning with cold 
water, but on this morning he re- 
frained from doing so on account 
of some feeling of spasm about the 
throat. His own remark on this 
was, that he “couldn’t think how 
he could be so silly.” On Satur- 
day, the extent and severity of the 
pain had increased. He got no 


sleep. He felt ill and drowsy on 
Sunday, bat drove the carriage to 
Kensington Gardens: he was oblig- 
ed, however, to hold both whip and 
reins in his left hand. The pain 
extended to his shoulder. He was 
then bled. This relieved the paip. 
But the next day he complained of 
feeling very ill all over; and he 
told his medical attendant that he 
could not take his draughts because 
of the spasm in his throat. That 
gentleman, suspecting the true na- 
ture of the disease, pretended that 
it was the nasty taste of the physic 
which gave the spasm, and told him 
to drink some water. But there 
was the same difficulty with the 
water. The next day he came to 
the hospital. When there, water 
was placed before him in a_ basin, 
for the alleged purpose of allowing 
him to wash his hands. It did not 
seem to disturb him, nor to excite 
any particular attention. Water 
was then offered to him to drink, 
which he took and ¢arried to his 
mouth, but drew his head from it 
with a convulsive shudder. After 
this, on the same morning, he was 
much questioned by several persons 
about the supposed cause of his 
illness; and water was again 
brought to him, which agitated 
him, and he became exceedingly 
distressed and unquiet, complain- 
ing of the air which blew upon 
him. Dr. Watson saw him soon 
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after this, and describes him as “to 
all outward appearance well, lying’ on 
his back without spasm, without 
anxiety—his face somewhat flushed. 
He eaid he had a little headache, but 
po pain in the arm. His pulse was 
132, full and strong ; his tongue moist 
and slightly furred. He appeared to 
be a very quiet, good-tempered man ; 
and smiled generally when he was 
spoken to.” 

In the evening Dr. Watson found 
him tranquil. Gruel was mentioned, 
and then he sighed deeply two or 
three times, but sat up, and after a 
moment’s look of serious terror, took 
half a spoonful of the gruel in a 
hurried gasping manner, and said he 
would not take more at a time, lest 
the sensation should come on. He 
was desired to take the last portion of 
the gruel from the basin. He accord- 
ingly seized it with burry, carried it 
to his mouth with an air of determina- 
tion, and then a violent choking 
spasm of the muscles about the throat 
ensued. Most of the gruel was 
spilled over his chin; and he ob- 
served that he should have managed 
it had he not been in too great a 
hurry. He was quiet, rational, and 
calm, except when endeavouring to 
take liquids. On Wednesday, at 
noon, he was much in the same state, 
but said he was better. Some mor- 
sels of ice had been given him during 
the night: he swallowed two or 
three with considerable effort; the 
third or fourth caused so great a 
spasm that he was forced to throw 
it out of his mouth: by a strong 
resolution, however, he seized it 
again, and finally succeeded in 
swallowing it. He now complained 
that his mouth was clammy, and he 
champed much. He requested that a 
straitwaistcoat might be put on, that 
he might injire no one. He assisted 
in putting it on, and was perfectly 
calm. 

_ Whenever he attempted to swallow 
liquid in the smallest quantities, it 
was always with sobbings and hurried 
inspirations, precisely resembling 
those we make when first wading in 
cold water. While taking the basin of 
gruel in his hand, he drew back his 
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head to a distance, apparently 
involuntarily. The next day be was 
composed, yet more easily irritated, 
and had lost the power of moving his 
left arm. His pulse was 140, and 
much weaker than before. His 
mental powers were failing. During 
the last hours of .his life, he moaned 
and tossed from side to side. He 
sank gradually, and died in the 
evening. 

Dr. Watson, in the course of his 
very extensive practice, both in pri- 
vate and in the hospitals, has only 
seen four cases of hydrophobia, 
which proves that the disease must 
be rare. One of these was owing 
to the bite of a cat, on the Ist of 
January 1855 (not by any means 
one of the ‘ dog-days”). A lady, 
aged thirty-two, bearing from her 
brother that a white cat belonging 
to the stables had been quarrelling 
with a terrier the day before, and 
afterwards fighting with another 
eat, supposed it might be ill, and 
desired it to be brought to her. 
She placed it on her lap. It there 
bit her finger. Had the lady been 
aware of the suspicious nature of 
such an act, she would at once have 
sent for the surgeon. But few peo- 
ple remember that cats are as liable 
to madness as dogs; otherwise we 
should not bave the many absurd 
police regulations respecting dogs 
in the’ summer months, and com- 
plete disregard of cats all the year 
round. Still fewer are impressed 
with the necessity of ascertaining 
what has been the behaviour of an 
animal that has bitten them. The 
cat now in question was destroyed, 
but not before it had scratched the 
gardener’s child, flown furiously at 
a@ man, and bitten a whip with 
which it had been attacked. From 
the lst January to the 14th March 
no alarming symptoms disclosed 
themselves, but on the 14th the 
lady began to feel generally unweil. 
On the 16th, pain ran from the 
bitten finger along the arm @nd 
across the chest. This pain did not 
last long, nor did it recur. On the 
17th she found a difficulty in swal- 
lowing. Dr. Todd visi her in 
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the evening with Dr. Garrett; and 
on the 18th Dr. Watson met those 
physicians in consultation. He 
found the lady in bed, “with a 
wildish expression about her eyes.” 
Her tongue was dry and furred; 
her pulse 80, soft, with occasional 
accelerations for a few beats only. 
She was extremely weak. A morsel 
of ice was given her. She hastily 
put it into her mouth, then drew 
back her head, and stretched out 
her arm with a repelling gesture, 
and sighed many times; but she 
failed to swallow the ice. After- 
wards she succeeded better with 
some tea, which she took in spoon- 
fals, yet with a strange hurry, and 
with sighing gasps, and a rolling 
upwards of the eyes. It seemed to 
Dr. Watson that she suspected what 
was the matter with her, for she 
said that to drink some tea would 
be a test. She then, without much 


difficulty, ate a boiled egg; and 
under encouragement, and our ex- 
pressions of hopefulness, she swal- 
lowed, with seeming ease, a glass 
of wine in successive tea-spoonfals, 


until the last spoonful, from which 
she recoiled with a look of terror, 
exclaiming despondently, “It is no 
better.” She died the next morn- 
ing, her mind having continued per- 
fectly clear to the end. 

It is worthy of remark, that not 
only are hydrophobic patients uni- 
formly terrified at water (unlike 
rabid dogs), and this terror increases 
with the attempt to swallow water, 
but also the mere sownd of liquid 
falliog in a vessel, sometimes the 
mere sight of it, and in a few cases 
even the mention of it, causes ter- 
rified gasps. A draught of cold 
air will also produce similar effects ; 
and even the sight of a mirror. Dr. 
Beddoes relates a case of a patient 
who sobbed convulsively when a 
mirror was presented to him. “I 
gave him money to indace him to 
look at it a second time, and en- 
deavoured to gain his attention by 
desiring him to point out in the 
mirror the sores which had given 
him most uneasiness; but before 
he had looked a minute, the same 
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effect was produced. as before.” In 
the®case quoted from Dr. Watson 
just now, there was nothing of this 
observed; indeed, the sounds of 
liquids had no appreciable influence 
on the patient; nor was she dis- 
turbed by sudden access of light, 
nor by currents of air: she could 
even bear to be fanned. 

There is a not wunwarrantable 
supposition that many of the ef- 
fects of hydrophobia in human 
beings are due to imagination, and 
are suggested by what the patient 
has heard of the disease. Nor 
would it be possible very accn- 
rately to draw the line between the 
effects directly produced by the 
disease, and those indirectly pro- 
duced by the patient’s imagination. 
Yet that the very remarkable phe- 
nomena of terror at water, or at the 
sight and sound of water, are direct 
consequences of the disease, and are 
not due to any opinions the patient 
may hold, is satisfactorily proved by 
the fact that quite young children 
exhibit them no less manifestly than 
adults. We will give in illustration 
the case observed by Romberg (the 
only case which ever came under 
his eye). A boy, aged six, was bit- 
ten by a dog on the finger. In ac- 
cordance with a popular saperstition 
(“a hair of the dog that bit you”), 
a few of the dog’s hairs were cut otf 
and placed upon the wound, which 
was completely healed in a week. 
The boy continued perfectly well 
aod in good spirits till the 30th of 
August—that is, twenty-eight days 
after the accident—when he com- 
plained of pain in the bitten finger. 
The day after, the pain extended to 
the whole hand. The boy’s father 
observed that his breathing was la- 
boured. He passed a restless night. 
In the morning, instead of his usual 
coffee, he asked for water, but on 
seeing it, shuddered, and pushed it 
forcibly away. He was unable to 
swallow any liquid or solid food; 
the mere sight of it was repul- 
sive to him. During the following 
night he was extremely restless, 
complained constantly of thirst, 
and yet was unable to swallow any 
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liquid. On the*2d September the 
pains extended to the arm and ear; 
a current of air produced by the 
mere elevation of the bedclothes, 
or the sprinkling of a few drops of 
liquid on his skin, excited the same 
paroxysms as the attempts at drink; 
ing. His consciousness was unim- 
paired; his eyes were brilliant, his 
face red, and his features expressed 
distressing anxiety. “I offered him,” 
says Romberg, “a cup full of beer, 
and challenged him to drink; the 
mere aspect of the cup startled him, 
and as soon as I approached it to 
his ‘lips, sobbing respiration and a 
convulsive movement of the entire 
body ensued; be turned his head 
in. the opposite direction, and rolled 
his eyes wildly. Three times the 
experiment was repeated, and each 
time the same phenomena occurred. 
When he caught sight of a glass of 
water, the restlessness was greater, 
and the shudder more violent.” It 
is quite clear that this child of six 
had never read any books about 
hydrophobia, nor is it likely that 
che bad ever heard of the behaviour 
of patients; yet his manifestations 
were precisely similar to those ob- 
served in other cases. When urged 
to drink, and told that unless he 
drank he would die, he seized the 
cup with a trembling hand, and 
carried it to his mouth, shuddered, 


IIIl.— ORIGIN 


It is as yet undecided whether 
rabies now occurs spontaneously, or 
only as the result of direct inocula- 
tion. Inasmuch as the disease must 
have occurred spontaneously at first, 
there is a natural tendency to sup- 
pose it must continue to manifest 
itself spontaneously. Against this 
supposition some argue that there 
are diseases which in our day never 
occur except thfough contagion, or 
transmission of some kind. The 
smallpox is cited as an _ instance. 
Proof of this must necessarily be 
difficult, if not impossible. When 
smallpox breaks out in a nursery, 
it is always attributed to the child 
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and wanted to return the cup; but 
on being threatened he once more 
took courage, and, in spite of the 
hiccup which intervened, swallowed 
about half a tea-spoonfal hastily and 
with extreme difficulty. “I then 
dipped the handle of a tea-spoon 
in water, and for several minutes 
dropped the water off it upon his 
tongue. This trifling quantity he 
swallowed without much trouble or 
shuddering.” He could see water 
in a basin, and even wash his hands 
in it, without terror. The sight of 
a mirror, or of the polished surface 
of a watch, produced no effect. 

This is in many respects an in-, 
structive case. We have cited it 
mainly to show that the symptoms 
of bydrophobia are not due to the 
imagination of the patient; and 
before quitting this part of our 
subject, we may observe that the 
popular notions of hydrophobic pa- 
tients barking, and trying to go on 
all-fours like a dog, are simply the 
wrong interpretations of phenomena 
which admit of rational explanation. 
The “ barking ” is "nothing more than 
the violent effurts of the patient to 
rid his throat of the sticky mucus 
which irritates him; and the trymg 
to go on ‘‘all-fours” is the inability 
to stand upright which is sometimes 
seen when the spinal chord is al- 
fected. 


OF THE DISEASE. 


having been taken past a certain 
alley or street ; or else, some beggar- 
woman, with her baby, stopped the 
nurse to beg. An external cause is 
always sought, and as the seekers 
are not critical, they do not verify 


the trath of their supposition. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Youatt—cer- 
tainly the greatest authority on 
rabies—thinks that rabies does not 
now occur spontaneously, and might 
be thoroughly extirpated if a well- 
enforced quarantine could be estab- 
lished, and every dog (let us also 
add, every cat) could be confined 
separately for eight months. 

Those who believe the disease 
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occurs spontaneously, limit its origin 
to the animals included in the two 
genera canis and felis. Of these 
the dog and cat are the only two 
sources from which we have much 
to fear, because they are constantly 
with us. The fox, indeed. is not 
rare in England, and may bite dogs 
and cats; but the danger from that 
source is not great. ‘The wolf has 
long ceased to prowl about our fo- 
rests. As for lions, tigers, and 
panthers, it is our fault if we place 
ourselves in their reach; and al- 
though a mad lion would doubtless 
be a formidable beast, yet, perbaps, 
»the lion in perfect health will be 
quite as eagerly avoided. 

Inasmuch as the disease may be 
communicated to all animals, there 
is no practical interest in the ques- 
tion of its origin. No sooner, there- 
fore, is anyone bitten by a dog or 
cat, than immediate recourse should 
be had to the following simple pre- 
éautions: First, he should ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether the animal 
manifests, or hag manifested the 
signs of rabies; and secondly, hav- 


ing satisfied hims.if of the madness 
of the animal, he should place him- 
self at once in the hands of a sur- 


geov. If he have no means of ascer- 
taining the condition of the dog, he 
had better assume the existence of 
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rabies, and have the bitten part cut 
out, for safety. But when, as mostly 
happens, there can be an inqni 
made respecting the dog’s condition, 
it would be exposing himself to 
needless suffering to rush at once to 
the surgeon. To seve men from 
this needless suffering, and from the 
still greater pain of terrible anxiety, 
which in itself will sometimes pro- 
duce insanity, the widest publicity 
should be given to a knowledge of 
the invariable and characteristic 
signs of rabies. People must clear 
their minds of all the common 
errors which the ignorance of ages 
has accumulated on this subject. 
They must learn steadily to discredit 
those opinions which have hither- 
to formed their supersitions, and 
engrave deeply on their memories 
the certainties of scientific observa- 
tion and experiment. 

It is indeed of great importance 
that the public at large should know 
that the characteristic signs of rabies 
are as certainly recognisable as are 
the signs of measles or smallpox. 
There are absolute and invariable 
tests by which we may prove the 
existence of the disease; and there 
are several premonitory symptoms, 
which, once observed, may warn us 
in time to escape all danger. These 
we shall now proceed to describe. 


IV.—SIGNS OF MADNESS. 


One of the earliest signs, and one 
which should always arouse atten- 
tion on the part of those in charge 
of a dog, is a sullenness combined with 
fidgetiness. It may, of course, be 
due to some other malady than 
rabies; but it is a symptom to be 
watched. When it means rabies, 
the dog retires to his bed or basket 
for several hours, and may be seen 
there curled up, his face buried 
between his paws and breast. He 
shows no disposition to bite, and 
will answer to the call, but he an- 
swers slowly and sellenly. After a 
while he becomes restless, seeking 
out new resting-places, and never 
satisfied long with one. He then 


returns to his bed, but continually 
shifts his posture. He rises up and 
lies down again, settles his body in 
a variety of positions, disposes his 
bed with his paws, shaking it in 
his mouth, bringing it to a heap, on 
which he carefully ‘lays his chest, 
and then rises up and bundles it all 
out of his kennel or basket. If at 
liberty, he will seem to imagine 
that something is lost, and he will 
eagerly search round the room with 
strange violence and _ indecision. 
That dog should be watched. If 
he begins to gaze strangely about 
him as he lies in bed, and if his 
countenance is clouded and suspi- 
cious, we may be certain that mad- 
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ness is coming ov. Sometimes he 
comes to those whom he loves, and 
fixes on them a steadfast gaze, as if, 
according to Mr. Youatt, he would 
say, #1 feel strangely il; have 
you nothing to do with it?” * 

The observation of all veterinary 
surgeons proves that not only is 
there no great disposition to bite 
manifested in the early stages of the 
the disease, except by dogs naturally 
ferocious, but that, on the contrary, 
there is an increase of atfectionate- 
ness often shown. Mr. Youatt spe- 
cially notices this. “In the early 
stages of rabies,” he says, “the at- 
tachment of the dog towards his 
owner seems to be rapidly increased. 
He is employed almost without 
ceasing licking the bands, or face, 
or any part he can get at.” Nay, 
even in the last and most violent 
stages of the disease, some dogs 
show no disposition to bite, Mr. 
Youatt says that the finest New- 
foundland dog he ever saw became 
rabid from the bite of a cur. He 
became dull, disinclined to play, 
and refused all food. He was con- 
tinually watching imaginary objects, 
but did not snap at them. He 
offered himself to be caressed, and 
was not satisfied unless he was 
shaken by the paw. He watched 
every passing object with peculiar 
anxiety, and followed with deep 
attention the motions of his old 
friend, the horse. ‘I went to him,” 
adds Mr. Youatt, “and patted and 
coaxed him, and he told me as 
plainly as looks and actions and a 
somewhat deepened whine could 
express it, how much he was grati- 
fied. I saw him on the third day. 
He was evidently dying. He ee 
not even crawl to the door of his 
temporary kennel; but he pusbed 
forward his paw a little way, and as 
I shook it, 1 felt the tetanic muscu- 
lar action which sccompanies the 
departure of life.” M. Sanson nar- 
rates a similar case, and expresses 
his conviction that if the rabid ani- 
mal were kept sequestered from all 
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exciting provocations, it would gra- 
dually die without once manifesting 
any of the fury of madness, . 

On the other hand, it should be 
remembered that there are rabid 
dogs whose ferocity knows no 
bounds. If they are threatened 
with a stick, they fly at it, seize and 
furiously shake it. They are inces- 
santly employed in darting to the 
end of their chain, and attempting 
to crush it with their teeth. They 
tear their kennel to pieces. The 
sight of another dog especially ex- 
cites their fury. But although the 
ferocious animal early manifests 
this fury, we must guard against 
the common error of waiting for 
such a manifestation. The early 
symptoms of  fidgetiness, sullen- 
ness, anxiety, or affectionate dmpor- 
tunity, are equally to be attended 
to. No animal goes mad suddenly, 
There are always several siages of 
premonitory symptoms. Among 
these there is one not always shown, 
but generally, and quite’ conclusive : 
it is hallucination. 

Many readers who bave no hesi- 
tation in speaking of the madness 
of animals, will be startled at hear- 
ing that animals are subject to 
hallucinations, like human beings. 
Every veterinary surgeon, however, 
koows this to be the case, Mr, 
Youatt narrates that he was once 
consulted by a medical man about 
a dubious case: a dog had bitten a 
gentleman, who thought it could 
not be mad, because it had no fear 
of water. But from the obvious 
signs of hallucination exhibited by 
the dog, Mr. Yonatt bad no doubt 
whatever that there was rabies— 
and so it proved. The same writer 
says, ‘“‘I have again and again seen 
the rabid dog start up after a momen- 
tary quietude, with unmingled fero- 
city depicted on his countenance, 
eand plunge with a savage howl to 
the end of his chain, At other 
times he would stop and watch the 
nails in the partition of the stable 
in which he was copfined, and, fancy- 





* Yovarr: Zhe Dog, p. 131-33, 
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ing them to move, he would dart at 
them, and occasionally sadly bruise 
and injure himself.” 

Not only are the animals subject 
to hallucinations, but these halluci- 
nations appear to be very similar to 
those which assail hydrophobic pa- 
tients. Men not unfrequently ima- 
gine that a cloud of flies assaults 
them. “The patient,” says Mr. 
Laurence, “is pursued by a thou- 
sand phantoms, that intrude them- 
selves upon his mind; he holds con- 
versation with imaginary persons ; 
he fancies himself surrounded with 
difficulties, and in the greatest dis- 
tress. These thoughts seem to pass 
through his mind with the greatest 
rapidity, and to keep him in the 
greatest distress, unless he is quickly 
spoken to or addressed by his name, 
and then in a moment the charm is 
broken; every phantom disappears, 


and at once he begins to talk as 
calmly and connectedly as if in 
perfect health.” This seems to be 
exactly the case of the rabid dog. 
He may be watching imaginary ob- 
jects, snapping at them, or cowering 


in terror from imaginary foes, yet in 
this state a word from his master 
recalls him in a moment. ‘“ Dis- 
persed by the magic of his master’s 
voice,” says Mr. Youatt, “every ob- 
ject of terror disappears, and he 
crawls towards him with the same 

uliar expression of attachment 
that used to characterise him. Then 
comes a moment’s pause—a moment 
of actual) vacuity; the’ eye slowly 
closes, the head droops, and he 
seems as if his fore-feet were giving 
way, and he would fall: but he 
springs up again; every object of 
terror once more surrounds him— 
he gazes wildly round —he snaps — 
he barks, and rushes to the extent 
of bis chain, prepared to meet his 
imaginary oe.” Sometimes the 
hallucination is of a pleasing kind, 
as may be seen in the brightening 
countenance and wagging tail; but 
oftener there is a gloomy or terrified 
expression, showing that the vision 
is distressing. 

Some authorities deny this ten- 
dency to hallucination, nor can it 
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be called a constant symptom, either 
in man or dog. But it has been too 
often and too accurately observed 
for us to doubt it. M. Sanson en- 
tirely concurs with Mr. Youatt. on 
this point; and M. Duluc, the 
veterinary surgeon of Bordeaux, cites 
the following case in his own prac- 
tice :—In 1845 he was summoned to 
see a little dog which was thought 
to be mad, having bitten an old 
woman the day before, and that 
morning attacked several dogs. It 
had previously shown a very gentle 
and caressing disposition, which 
made these attacks suspicious. 
“When I entered the room,” says 
M. Dalue, ‘it was lying on a chair; 
it turned on me a strange indefin- 
able gaze, expressive at once of sad- 
hess and fury, and this gaze was 
fixed on me for at least ten minutes ; 
it then turned away its head, the 
eyelids closed, and it seemed asleep. 
Soon afterwards the weight of the 
head seemed to topple it over, and 
the dog fell on the floor, where it 
rolled itself up into a ball. The 
next moment its eyes were open, 
and it dashed several times against 
the wall. It was again placed on 
the chair, and again fell on the floor. 
In the space of about half an hour 
it sprang up eight times, and rushed 
violently at the wall, as if to seize 
some enemy.” 

Another early symptom, easily re- 
cognisable, is a violent scratching 
of the ear. But it is necessary to 
observe two or three details which 
distinguish this as a symptom of 
rabies. A dog frequently scratches 
its ear; and there is one disease 
called canker, which gives it great 
annoyance. ‘The dog is incessantly 
scratching, and while ‘doing so cries 
piteously. How then are we to dis- 
criminate this from the same symp- 
tom in rabies? Mr. Youatt will tell 
us. ‘Is this dreadful itching a 
thing of yesterday, or has the dog 
been subject to canker, increasing 
for a considerable period? Canker, 
both external and internal, is a dis- 
ease of slow growth, and must have 
been long neglected before it will 
torment the patient in the manner I 
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have des¢ribed. The question as to 
the length of time that an animal 
has thus suffered will usually be 
a sufficient guide. The mode in 
which he expresses his tortare will 
serve as another direction. He will 
often scratch violently enough when 
he has canker, but he will not roll 
over and over like a football except he 
is rabid.” This is a very simple and 
very marked symptom. Another 
indication equally precise, but not 
perhaps so easily appreciated, ex- 
cept by an experienced eye, is the 
condition of the ear itself. If there 
is a very considerable inflammation 
of the lining membrane of the ear 
—especially engorgement or ulcera- 
tion—this is a sign of canker; but 
if there is only a slight redness of 
the membrane, or no redness at all, 
and yet the dog is incessantly and 
violently scratching himself, there is 
but too great a probability that rabies 
is at hand. 

Another symptom is depraved 
appetite. The dog refuses his usual 
food, frequently with an expression 
of disgust; or he will seize it with 
eagervess and then drop it again, 
sometimes from disgust, sometimes 
because unable to complete the mas- 
tication. This last is an unequivo- 
cal sign. It implies a palsy of the 
organs of mastication, similar to 
that affection of the throat which 
prevents hydrophobic patients from 
being able to swallow. Some dogs 
vomit once or twice in the early 
period of the disease. “ When this 
is done they never return to the 
natural food of the dog, but are 
eager for everything that is filthy 
and horrible. The natural appetite 
generally fails entirely, and to it 
succeeds a strangely depraved one. 
The dog usually occupies himself 
with gathering every little bit of 
thread, and it is curious to observe 
with what eagerness and method he 
sets to work, and how completely he 
effects his object.” 

Here also is a symptom wortby of 
remembrance. If the well-trained, 
well-behaved dog misconducts him- 
self in the rooms where, hitherto, 
he has been perfectly clean, and if 
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he is seen perseveringly examining 
and licking those places, he may at 
once be pronounced mad. “I never 
knew a single mistake about this,” 
says Mr. Youatt. 

The foaming at the mouth, of 
which we hear so much, is a symp- 
tom only recognisable by the ex- 
perienced eye, and is always less 
than is observed in epilepsy or nau- 
sea. There is undoubtedly in rabies 
an inflammation of the salivary 
glands, but the foam at the corners 
of the mouth is not abundant, and 
never lasts many hours. “The 
stories that are told of mad dogs 
covered with froth are altogether 
fabulous. The dog recovering from 
or attacked by a fit may be seen in 
this state, but not the rabid dog.” 
Fits, though often mistaken for 
rabies, have nothing whatever to do 
with it. The increased secretion of 
saliva in rabies soon passes away. 
It lessens in quantity; the saliva 
becomes thick and glutinous. It 
clings to the corners of the mouth, 
and is probably annoying to the lining 
membrane of the throat. Hence the 
animal is seen uneasily pawing at the 
corners of its mouth. 

This pawing at the corners of the 
mouth is another symptom, and a 
dangerous one, because it is so often 
mistaken as a sign that there is a 
bone sticking in the throat. “The 
first care of those who are not euf- 
ficiently on their guard,” says M. 
Sanson, “is to attempt to extract 
the imaginary bone, or to call in the 
aid of a surgeon. One of our un- 
happy confréres, M. Nicolin, un- 
aware of this fact, perished a victim 
of his ignorance. He opened the 
mouth of a little dog to remove the 
bone, and was bitten.” M. Sanson 
himself, enlightened as to the dan- 
ger, was called in by the owner of 
a magnificent Danish dog, who was 
said to have a bone stack in his 
throat. “The poor beast was sad, 
refused to eat, and tried every mo- 
ment to rub his throat with his 


paws. On my guard against such 
an insidious symptom, I began by 
requesting the master to muzzle him 
—which was done without any re- 
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sistance. I then explored the throat 
without detecting the slightest in- 
dication of a bone. As it was pos- 
sible that this dog might be mad, or 
merely suffering from inflammation 
of the throat, I ordered the dog to 
be kept chained up and sequestered. 
In a few days he was perfectly well.” 
Now, here the observer finds him- 
self in a difficulty. The pawing at 
the mouth may arise, 1°, from the 
inflammation with rabies; 2°, from 
inflammation without rabies; 3°, 
from a bone in the throat. How is 
he to ascertain the truth? By a 
very simple observation. If there 
is a bone in the throat, the mouth 
will be permanenily open. If there 
is no bone, the mouth will be open, 
and closed when the efforts to get 
rid of the irritation cease. Our first 
care, therefore, should be to ascer- 
tain whether the mouth is perman- 
ently open, or sometimes open and 
sometimes closed. If the latter, we 
may be certain that the irritation 
does not proceed from a bone ; and 
we need run no risk in ‘attempting 
to extract it. And if to this indi- 
cation be added the significant fact 
of the animal’s tumbling over, losing 
his balance in his efforts, we may be 
certain there is rabies. 

It is noticeable that the rabid dog 
is almost entirely destitute of the 
ordinary sensibility to pain. Other 
forms of sensibility remain, but that 
specific form of it which is known 
as pain seems completely deadened. 
Mr. Youatt says he has known the 
rabid dog set to work and gnaw and 
tear the flesh completely away from 
his legs and feet; and M. Sanson 
relates a story of Prince Demidoff’s 
favourite spaniel, which gnawed its 
tail off close to the base. These 
are, however, no proofs of insensi- 
bility. Better than these is the ob- 
servation that the mad dog never 
cries, no matter how severely he 
may -be beaten; and Ellis, in his 
Shepherd’s Sure Guide, says that at 
Goddesden some of the grooms 
heated a poker red-hot and held it 
near the mouth of a rabid hound, 
who eagerly seized it, and kept hold 
till his mouth was dreadfully burn- 
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ed. M. Bouley repeated the expe- 
riment at Alfort. The do 
upon the red-hot iron and seized 
it with his teeth; but let go at 
once, and retired into his kennel 
with an evident expression of pain, 
although no cry escaped him. This 
was repeated several times. Now, 
although there seemed to be some 
~ felt. by this dog, it could scarcely 

ave been appreciable, since he did 
not cry out, and returned to the 
charge several times after having 
been burned. M. Sanson relates 
another case, in which the dog seized 
the red-hot iron, and would not let 
it go. 

We shall conclude this enumera- 
tion of symptoms with a reference 
to the change of voice which M, 
Sanson and Mr. Youatt consider as a 
decisive indication, M. Sanson has 
given a musical notation of the rabid 
howl; but, as may be imagined, 
there is not much value in such in- 
dications to those who have never 
heard the peculiar sounds. Mr, 
Youatt attempts a description of the 
sounds, although he confesses that 
there are no other sounds resem- 
bling them. “The animal is gene- 
rally standing, or occasionally sit- 
ting, when the singular sound is 
heard. The muzzle is always ele- 
vated. The commencement is that 
of a perfect bark, ending abruptly, 
and very singularly, in a howl, a 
fifth, sixth, or eighth higher.” As 
dogs often howl, the inexperienced 
ear may easily be mistaken. Bat 
there is one memorable detail. The 
healthy dog gives a perfect bark, and 
a perfect howl rapidly succeeding 
it. But in the rabid dog every 
sound is more or less changed. The 
huntsman, who knows the voice of 
every dog in the pack, is at once on 
the alert when he hears a strange 
voice; and he puts the dog under 
confinement. 

All who are in charge of a dog 
may by a little attention discover 
the early symptoms of rabies, and 
prevent any mischief by sequestra- 
ting the animal in time. Is he 
fidgety and sullen? Does he, when 
ill, manifest importunate affection ? 
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Is he affected with hallucination? 
Does he exhibit ardent thirst? 
Does he scratch his ear violently? 
Does he paw the corners of the 
mouth, and not keep the mouth per- 
manently open while doing so? 
Does he misconduct himself in the 
room, and pertinaciously lick at 
the corners where he has done so? 
Does he refase his natural food, 
and exhibit a depraved appetite? 
Is he insensible to pain? Is his 
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voice strangely altered? Any one 
of these symptoms should awaken 
suspicion, and a close observation 
will then quickly discover the true 
state of the case. We advise all 
our readers to commit these symp- 
toms to memory—to learn them as 
a lesson is learnt which in after life 
may be of paramount importance ; 
and to help them to fix these in the 
memory, we will add a few illustra- 
tive cases. 


V.—-STORIES OF RABID DOGS AND CATS. 


On the 21st of October 1813, a 
dog was brought to Mr, Youatt for 
examination. He had vomited a 
quantity of coagulated blood — 
which is no symptom of rabies; 
and as the surgeon was extremely 
busy just then, he simply ordered 
an astringent sedative medicine, 
and said he would see him again 
in the afternoon. On the second 
examination, it appeared that the 
vomiting had ceased; but the 
mouth was swollen, and some of 
the incisor teeth of both upper 
and lower jaw had been torn out. 
This somewhat alarmed Mr. Youatt, 
who was told that it was thought 
thieves had been atiempting to 
break into the house in the night, 
for the dog had torn away the side 
of his kennel in attempting to get 
at them. ‘This looked suspicious, 
and the suspicion became alarming 
when Mr. Youatt saw, or thought 
he saw, “but in a very slight de- 
gree, that the animal was tracing 
the fancied path of some imaginary 
object. I was then truly alarmed, 
and more especially since I had 
discovered that, in giving the phy- 
sic in the morning, the man’s hand 
had been scratched: a youth had 
suffered the dog to lick his sore 
finger, and the animal had also 
been observed to lick the sore ear 
of an infant. He was a remarkably 
affectionate dog, and was accus- 
tomed to this abominable and inex- 
cusable nonsense.” 

We interrupt the narrative here 
to explain what was in the cele- 


brated surgeon’s mind when he 
wrote the strong expressions of the 
concluding sentence. To him, with 
his koowledge, the common prac- 
tice of allowing a dog to lick a 
sore, might well seem “ inexcusable 
nonsense ’—and thinking of its ter- 
rible danger, he might call it even 
“‘abominable.” But to the world 
in general, ignorant of the danger 
with which he is but too familiar, 
the practice seems very excusable, 
and even sensible. A dog licks its 
own sores, and thereby hasteos their 
healing. What can be more natural 
than the supposition that this would 
also heal any other sore? But no 
sooner is it known that the poison 
of rabies is contained in the saliva 
of the animal, and nowhere else, as 
we shall presently see, and that this 
saliva only produces its effects when 
entering the blood either through 
an opening in the skin, or through 
the mucous membrane of the lips, 
than the extreme danger of suffer- 
ing a dog to lick the face or hands 
becomes obvious at once. Let the 
reader, therefore, bear this fact in 
mind. 

To return to the narrative. Mr. 
Youatt insisted on detaining the 
dog. The servant, the youth and 
the child ‘submitted to proper sur- 
gical precautions against infection. 
“T watched this dog day after day. 
He would not eat, but he drank a 
great deal more water than I liked. 
The surgeon (who had operated on 
the servant and children) was evi- 
dently beginning to doubt whether 
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I was not wrong, buat he could not 
dispute the occasional wandering of 
the eye and the frequent spume 
upon the water. On the 26th Oc- 
tober, however, the sixth day after 
his arrival, we both of us heard the 
rabid howl burst from him. He 
did not die until the 30th.” The 
disease was thus ten days running 
its course, and how many days previ- 
ous to the 21st October he may have 
exhibited symptoms which would 
have been premonitory to an intelli- 
gent eye, cannot be guessed. It will 
be observed here that the indica- 
tions which fixed suspicions were the 
gnawing of the kennel, the wander- 
ing of the eye, and the ardent thirst. 
M. Pierquin, in his work, La Folie 
des Animauz, relates the case of a 
lady who had a greyhound nine 
years old, which was accustomed 
to lie upon her bed at night; and 
cover himself with the bedclothes. 
She remarked one morning that he 
had torn the covering of the bed, 
and although he ate but little, 
drank oftener and in larger quan- 
tity than usual. She led him to a 


veterinary surgeon, and the igno- 
rant fellow assured her that there 
nothing serious the matter. 
On the following day, while ehbe 
fed him, he bit her forefinger near 


was 


the nail. Again she led him to 
this veterinary surgeon, and again 
this dangerously ignorant man as- 
sured her she med not be under 
the least alarm, aud as for the little 
wound on Ler tinger, it was of no 
consequence. On the following day 
the dog died. He had not ceased 
to drink abundantly to the very 
last. This was on the 27th De- 
cember. On the 4th February, as 
the lady was at dinner, she found 
some difficulty in swallowing. She 
tried to take some wine, but was 
quite unable to swallow it. On the 
5th she consulted a surgeon. He 
wished her to swallow a little soup 
in his presence. She attempted, but 
could not accomplish it after many 
efforts. She then fell into a violent 
agitation, with constriction of the 
throat and the discharge of a viscid 
Quid from the mouth. On the 7th 
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she died. To an instructed eye thig 
dog would certainly have exhibited 
many other symptoms; bat here, at 
any rate, were three which were un- 
mistakable — the tearing of the bed 
covering, the ardent thirst, and the 
biting of its mistress. 

M. Sanson has borrowed the fol- 
lowing from the veterinary surgeon 
of Bordeaux, M. Dulac. A bitch, 
fortunately muzzled, came home 
covered with mud, tired out and 
submissive, after having been run- 
ning about all day, during which 
she had attacked all the dogs she 
met with. She obeyed her master 
with perfect docility. No sooner did 
she hear his voice than she fixed 
her eyes upon him, but her tail re- 
mained motionless between her legs 
—never once wagging, like that of 
the healthy dog, when addressed by 
its master. She had a pup of two 
months, and M. Dulue presented it 
to her, which she permitted at first, 
but no sooner bad it got the teat in 
its mouth than she pushed it away 
with her paws—novot, however, at- 
tempting to bite; she only gave a 
sort of growl. Several times the 
pup returned, and was repulsed, 
but without being bitten. For 
several days previously she had 
eaten little, but drank as usual. 
On the morrow she came up to her 
master, who removed her muzzle, 
and gave her water. She drank a 
long time, and with eagerness. Re- 
assured by this sign, her master 
loosened her chain, and let her run 
into the garden. She darted in, 
uttering a bark and how), quite 
different in tone and modulation 
from her ordinary voice. Her mas- 
ter, uneasy at this, recalled her; 
she obeyed, but with a certain hesi- 
tation., He chained her up, but at 
this moment a duck happening to 
pass by within reach, she threw her- 
self on it, and bit it on the leg. She 
also bit a mare which the servant 
incautiously brought close to ber 
during the day. M. Dulac theo 
ordered her execution. The mare, 
in spite of her wound having been 
cauterised, went mad on the twenty- 
fifth day. 
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In these examples we see plain- 
ly enough that dogs are generally 
by no means hydrophobic, but that, 
on the contrary, ardent thirst is a 
most alarming symptom. Never- 
theless it is true that in an ex- 
tremely small proportion of cases— 
less than one in fifty, according to 
Mr. Youatt—dogs have a reluctance 
or difficulty in swallowing liquids 
similar to what is noticeable in 
men. “In May 1820,” says Mr. 
Youatt, “I attended on a bitch at 
Pimlico. She had snapped at the 
owner, bitten the man-servant and 
several dogs, was eagerly watching 
imaginary objects, and had _ the 
peculiar rabid howl. I offered her 
water. She started back with a 
strange expression of horror, and 
fell into violent convulsions, which 
lasted about a minute. -This was re- 
peated a little while afterwards, and 
with the same result.” 

Sullenness is always suspicious. 
No matter how ill a dog may be, aod 
how he may slink away into his bed 
for quiet, he always seems to respond 
to the attentions of his master. One 
morning a docile affectionate dog 
was missing, and returned in the 
evening almost covered with dirt. 
He slunk to his basket, and would 
pay no attention to any one. His 
owners thought it rather strange, 
and next morning, sent for Mr. 
Youatt, who found him lying on 
the lap of his mistress, but fre- 
quently shifting hie posture, and 
every now aod then he started as if 
he heard some strange sound. There 
could be no doubt what was the 
matter, and he was placed in a 
room by himself. Qn learning that 
the dog had been licking the hands 
of both master and mistress, Mr. 
Youatt was compelled to eay what 
the real case was, and advise them 
to send at once for a surgeon. 
“They were perfectly angry at my 
nonsense, as they called it, and I took 
my leave, but went immediately to 
their medical man, and told him 
what was the real state of the case. 
The surgeon did his duty, and they 
escaped.” 


M. Sanson relates that, when he 
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was a student at Alfort, a lady 
called one morning for a con- 
sultation, holding in her arms a 
little pet dog. She stated that she 
had remarked something extraordi- 
nary in his ways, without, however, 
attaching much importance to them 
—as was proved by the incautious 
manner in which she had brought 
him to Alfort. Among the unusual 
things she had noted was that, 
while playing with “a person” in 
her house that morning, he had 
bitten that person’s foot. Professor 
Bouley, after a rapid examination 
of the animal’s pbysiognomy, as- 
sured the lady that she held in her 
arms a rabid dog; and his sagacity 
was strikingly proved in this case, 
for three days afterwards the dog 
expired with all the signs of mad- 
ness. On _ hearing the Professor's 
opinion, the lady begged to know 
what should be done to prevent the 
evil consequences of the bite she 
had mentioned. She was told that 
immediate cauterisation was the 
only remedy. “ Witness of this 
scene,” says M. Sanson, “I weil 
remember the painful feeling with 
which we all saw this lady take off 
her boot and stocking with great 
sang froid, and declare that she 
was the person alluded to, She 
submitted with great firmness to 
the cauterisation by red-hot iron of 
the little spot where the tooth of the 
dog had penetrated.” 

It is worthy of remark that dogs 
undeniably rabid have perfectly 
“Jucid intervals ;” and these may 
mislead the unwary ioto a diasre- 
gard of observed symptoms. A 
spaniel, seemingly at play, snapped 
at the feet of several persons one 
morning. In the evening he bit 
his master, his master’s friend, and 
another dog. The old habits of 
obedience and affection then re- 
turned. His master did not sus- 
pect the truth, but, fearing some- 
thing was the matter, took him to 
Mr. Youatt, who found the animal 
perfectly docile, and eager to be ca- 
ressed, On the following morning 
the disease declared itself. Here is 
another and a better example. A 
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terrier, ten years old, had been ill, 
and refused all food for three days. 
On the fourth he bit a cat, of 
which he had been unusually fond ; 
he likewise bit three other dogs. 
Mr. Youatt was sent for, and found 
the dog loose in the kitchen, which 
made him hesitate about going in; 
but after observing for a minute or 
two, he thought he might venture. 
The animal had a peculiarly wild 
and eager look, and turned sharply 
round at the least noise ; after 
watching the flight of some imagi- 
nary object, he pursued with the 
utmost fury every fly he sow. “He 
searchingly sniffed about the room, 
and examined my legs witb en eager- 
ness that made me absolutely trem- 
ble. His quarrel with the cat had 
been made up, and when he was not 
otherwise employed, he was eagerly 
licking her and her kittens. In 
the excess of derangement of his 
fondness he fairly rolled them from 
one end of the kitchen to the other. 
With difficulty I induced his master to 
destroy him.” 

There is a caution it would be 
well to impress on thoughtless and 
brutal men, who seem incapable 
of passing a sleeping dog without 
throwing a stone at it, or in some 
way disturbing its slumbers. This 
wanton exercise of the love of power 
is not unfrequently punished by the 
dog’s violently attacking the offen- 
der ; and should the sleeping dog be 
rabid, the consequences may be fatal. 
Often after a course of some hours 
the exhausted mad dog retires into a 
corner or a ditch, and will sleep for 
many hours. How can the passer-by 
tell that the sleeping animal is not 
rabid ? 

Little is known respecting the 
behaviour of the rabid cat. “ For- 
tunately for us,” says Mr, Youatt, 
“the disease does not often occur; 
for a mad cat is a truly ferocious 
avimal. I have seen two cases, one 


VI.—THE POISON, 


It is quite unnecessary to detail 
here the mass of evidence which 
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of them to my cost.” We cannot, 
therefore, give the many minute in- 
dications of the disease, which have 
been given of the dog. The first 
stage seems to be one of sullenness, 
and this would probably last till 
death, unless the animal were pro- 
voked. “It would not, except in the 
paroxysm of rage, attack any one; 
but during that paroxysm it knows 
no fear, nor has its ferocity 
apy bounds.” When a cat is sullen 
and retires into a corner, from which 
it cannot be coaxed by words or food, 
it should be destroyed. Mr. Youatt 
once went to see a cat in this condi- 
tion. “It was nearly dark when I 
went. I saw the horrible glare of 
her eyes, but I could not see as much 
of her as I wished, and I said I 
would call again in the morning. I 
found the patient on the following 
day precisely in the same situation, 
and the same attitude, crouched up in 
a corner, and ready to spring. I was 
very much interested in the case; and 
as | wanted to study the countenance 
of this demon —for she looked like 
one—I was foolishly and inexcusably 
imprudent. I went on my hands and 
knees, and brought my face nearly 
on a level with hers, and gazed on 
those glaring eyes, and that horrible 
countenance, until I seemed to feel 
the deathly inflaence of a spell steal- 
ing over me. I was not afraid, but 
every mental and bodily power was 
in a manner suspended. My coun- 
tenance, perhaps, alarmed her, for 
she sprang on me, fastening herself 
on my face, and bit through both 
my lips. She then darted down 
stairs, and was never seen again. I 
have always nitrate of silver (caustic) 
in my pocket. I washed myself and 
applied the caustic with some sever- 
ity to the wound. My object was 
attained, although at somewhat too 
much cost, for the expression of that 
brute’s countenance will never be for- 
gotten.” 


AND ITS HISTORY. 


supports the conclusion, that the 
saliva of the rabid animal occasions 
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the poison of rabies, and this only. 
Unlike the poison of smallpox, 
rabies is not communicable by con- 
tagion, but only by inoculation. 
Unless it enter the system it is 
powerless ; once there, it works its 
deadly way. Remember, therefore, 
that it is the saliva, not the bite, 
which is dangerous, and you will 
understand that it is as bad to be 
licked by a rabid animal as to be 
bitten, if the part licked be a wound, 
or an open surface, or even a mucous 
membrane. A woman once died 
from hydrophobia after having suf- 
fered a dog to lick a pimple on her 
chin. Horses are said to have died 
mad after eating hay upon which 
rabid pigs had died. Mr. Gilman, 
in his pamphlet on Hydrophobia, 
quotes the case of a man whose face 
was licked, while asleep, by a rabid 
dog; and he died, although the 
strictest search failed to discover 
the smallest scratch upon the skin. 
On the other hand, Mr. Youatt de- 
clares, and the experience of every 
veterinary surgeon will confirm it, 
that no amount of saliva on the un- 
broken skin has the slightest effect. 
His own hands have been repeatedly 
covered with the foam of rabid dogs. 
It is true that in the first of the 
cases we have quoted from Dr. 
Watson, the skin of the hand is 
said not to have been broken, yet 
unequivocal hydrophobia ensued. 
There is, however, great doubt per- 
missible here. It is also possible 
that, when the teeth of the terrier 
had struck the coachman’s hand, the 
pain may have caused him, by a 
common and almost automatic ac- 
tion, to raise his hand to his mouth. 
This much is certain, that while 
nothing is easier than to inoculate 
an animal by introducing the saliva 
of a rabid dog into the wound, no one 
has been able to effect this by merely 
placing the saliva on the bare skin. 

It is not, therefore, the mere bite 
we have to regard. Many a man, 
and many an animal, has been bitten 
by a rabid dog without harm. The 
woollen clothes, or the thick coat 
of the animal, had wiped the tooth 
clean before it penetrated the flesh. 
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The same is true of the t's 
bite ; fatal on the naked flesh, it is 
generally harmless through the boot 
or clothes. We must remember, how- 
ever, that not only may the bite be 
rendered innocuous because the 
tooth may be wiped clean, but also 
because the organism of the bitten 
man or animal may be such as to 
resist the poison. We know that 
there are human beings quite in- 
susceptible of certain diseases, who 
pass unscathed through the sever- 
est trials. They take no contagion. 
They resist inoculation. And this 
seems to be true of the poison of. 
rabies. John Hunter says that he 
knew an instance in which, of twenty- 
one bitten person, only one had hy- 
drophobia. Nay, even the dog, which 
seems so peculiarly liable to this dis- 
ease, is not always susceptible ; many 
escape after having been bitten. At 
Charenton there was a dog which 
seemed to have this immunity ; it 
was contrived that he should be bit- 
ten by thirty different rabid dogs, 
yet he showed no symptom of having 
been affected. It is this frequent 
immunity which tends to keep up 
the reputation of charlatans who 
pretend to have a remedy for the 
disease. They can always cite ex- 
amples where the remedy bas been 
taken, and the patient escaped. If 
the patient dies, it is because the 
remedy was not taken in time, or 
not properly managed. Now we 
cannot too loudly protest against 
this notion of specific remedies, be 
cause, unhappily, the only possible 
preventive being one which is very 
painful, and still more alarming to 
the ignorant—namely, cutting or 
burning out the bitten part— there 
is a natural tendency to shrink from 
this, and to take refuge in the plea- 
santer specific. Bat now that chlo- 
roform beneficently shields us from 
the pain of operations, it would be 
madness to trust to anything short 
of the surgeon’s aid. 

The poison, then, being thus clear- 
ly ascertained, we must now follow 
its course. It is deposited on or 
near the surface, and there it re- 
mains for an indeterminate period. 
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The wound heals, just as the wound 
from a perfectly healthy dog would 
heal. ays, weeks, and sometimes 
months, pass on without any indica- 
tion of danger. The first sign is an 
itching about the scar. This is eall- 
ed the commencement of the recru- 
descence. It is generally followed 
by inflammation round the scar, with 
ain, swelling, or numbness, spread- 
ing towards the trunk. Soon after 
this the paroxysms begin. It is 
held by some eminent surgeons, that 
supposing the bitten part had not 
originally been cut out, life might 
be saved if the excision were per- 
formed immediately the period of 
recrndescence began. No precaution 
of the kind should be avoided, and 
yet it is right to add that the symp- 
toms of recrudescence may easily be 
mistaken ; for Mr. Youatt says, “I 
have been bitten much oftener than 
I liked by rabid dogs, but proper 
means being taken, I have escaped ; 
and yet often, when I have been 
over-fatigued or a little out of tem- 

r, some of the old sores have 
itched and throbbed, and actually 
become red and swollen,” 

The period that may elapse be- 
tween the bite and the outbreak of 
disease is, as we have said, indeter- 
minate: the age, condition, and 
mature of the animal accelerate or 
retard it. The usual time is from 
three weeks to seven months. In 
the dog, Mr. Youatt has never seen 
acase of plain and palpable rabies 
which occurred in less than fourteen 
days after the bite. In three months 
he would consider the animal toler- 
ably safe. In his own experience, 
he only knew two cases when the 
period exceeded three months: in 
one it was five, and in the other 
seven months. How greatly the 
period may vary, is evident from the 
following :—On the night of the 8th 
June 1791 the man in charge of Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s kennel was much dis- 
tarbed by fighting among the 
hounds, and got up several times to 
quiet them. On each occasion he 
found the same dog quarrelling ; at 
last, therefore, he shut that dog up 
by himself, and there was no further 
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disturbance. On the third day after. 
wards the quarrelsome hound was un- 
equivocally mad; and he died on the 
fifth. Hereupon the whole pack wag 
separated, and watched. Six of the 
dogs became rabid; but at the fol. 
lowing different intervals from the 
8th of June—23 days, 56, 67, 88, 
155, and 183 days. The Comité Con. 
sultatif d’Hygiéne Publique, in its 
report on this subject, thus divides 
147 cases: In 26 cases 2 month 
elapsed ; in 93 the period ranged 
between 1 and 3 months; in 19 be. 
tween 3 and 6 months, and in 9 cases 
between 6 and 12. Romberg says 
that of 60 cases, the shortest period 
was fifteen days, and the longest 
from 7 to 9 months; the average 
being from 4 to 7 weeks. 

What becomes of the poison all 
this time? Is it slowly propagating 
itself in the blood, or is it imprisoned 
in the wound or scar, remaining there 
till the period of recrudescence, when 
it is absorbed into the system? This 
is a question of high scientific inter- 
est, and one also having a practical 
interest of great importance. For 
it is obvious that if the poison lies 
imprisoned and inoperative in the 
wound, it may be removed by ex- 
cision any time between the bite 
and the period of recradescence ; if 
not, every hour that elapses after 
the bite renders the remedy of ex- 
cision less secure. The scientific 
question is one which we venture to 
think could be solved at any veteri- 
nary college by a competent experi- 
menter, who might rigorously de- 
termine 1°, whether the poison were 
contained in the saliva, as it is in 
the venomous liquid of the viper— 
a poison therefore solely dependent 
on the chemical composition of the 
saliva itself; or, 2°, whether—as we 
are strongly disposed to believe— 
the poison is developed in the tissue 
itself by some chemical combination 
with the saliva. Let the saliva of a 
rabid dog be injected into a venous 
trunk. If in itself it is a poison, it 
will act like every other poison : 
that is to say it will lodge itself in 
some particular organ, and forthwith 
begin to trouble the functions of 
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that organ; or it will be rapidly cast 
out of the system altogether. No 
poison remains in the blood, Those 

isons which remain in the system 
have specific and constant results 
after definite periods. Here then 
we have a means of ascertaining 
whether the saliva itself is the poison, 
If this be proved not to be the case, 
we shall be driven to the conclusion, 
that the saliva of rabid animals, when 
imprisoned in the living tissues, un- 
dergoeas some chemical change—pro- 
bably from assimilating certain ele- 
ments of the tissues—which devel- 
ops the poisonous qualities, 

And this, indeed, is. the opinion 
which best accords with the pheno- 
mena, and which, until decisive ex- 
periment be brought to bear on the 
point, we must hold to be the only 
physiological explanation. In those 
organisms which resist the influence 
of rabies, we must suppose the 
chemical conditions necessary for 
the development of the poison are 
absent. In those cases where the 
period of incubation has been un- 
usually short or unusually long, we 
must suppose some acceleration or 
retardation of these chemical con- 
ditions, dependent on the general 
state of the organism. 

In the absence of direct experi- 
ment, however, it is of little avail to 
speculate as to the origin of the poi- 
sonous qualities. Let us, therefore, 
pass on to a question of some in- 
terest, inasmuch as it relates to the 
anxiety inevitably hovering over 
every dubious case. We mean, what 
chance has the bitten man, or animal, 
of escaping the disease, quite inde- 
pendent of surgical aid? This is 
worth knowing, because minds of 
an apprehensive disposition may 
find some relief from their vague 
fears that perhaps the surgical pre- 
cautions have been insufficient, if 
they remember that, even without 
such precautions, the chance of in- 
fection is but slight. There are two 
sources of immunity: first, the organ- 
ism may be insusceptible; second, 
the saliva may have been wiped off 
the tooth of the dog before the flesh 
was pierced. From one or the other 
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of these causes Dr. Hamilton esti- 
mates the chance of infection at 1 in 
25; Jobn Hunter specifies his, 1 
case in 21; Mr. Youatt affirms that 
in dogs three out of four, but in 
human beings not more than one in 
four, would be affected. Bat the 
researches of M. Renault at Alfort 
are the most extensive. He says 
that between the years 1827-37, no 
less than 244 dogs entered the hos- 
pital, having been bitten by dogs, 
either rabid, or reputed so; all these 
dogs were kept over two months 
without any treatment whatever, 
and closely watched. Of this num- 
ber only about a third (74) became 
mad; the rest showed no symptoms, 
Of course we must deduct from this 
a large number of cases where the 
rabies was purely hypothetical to 
begin with; the popular notions of 
what constitutes ‘‘mad-dog” being 
far from accurate. The same must 
be said of Hertwig’s tables, drawn 
from the Berlin veterinary school. 
He makes the proportion 1 in 8 of 
dogs which have become rabid after 
having been brought to him under 
suspicion. In France, out of 99 per- 
sons bitten by rabid animals, only 
41 were subsequently affected; but, 
as M. Renault observes, these figures 
are of little value. How many 
human beings have been bitten, and 
have escaped without surgical aid ? 
There is no reliable evidence to 
guide us to an answer. All we can 
say is that M. Renault's conclusion, 
from an immense induction, is, that 
only one-third of the bitten animals 
ever manifest rabies; and we are 
warranted in drawing some such 
conclusion with. respect to man. 
But * because, on a calculation of 
chances, it is two to one that a man 
will suffer nothing from the bite 
of a rabid animal, this knowledge 
should only be employed to allay 
anxiety, never to warrant the risk. 
The surgeon at once—that is the 
plain command in every suspicious 
case. We have only mentioned 
what is the calculation of chances, 
because it is desirable in every way 
to calm the natural terrors of the 
patient: these terrors are sometimes 
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as dangerous as the actual infection. could never afterwards endure the 
To show how they may affect even sight of a rabid dog—nay, more, 
the mind most familiar with all the he suffered inexpressible uneasiness if 
symptoms of the disease, and the the very name of the disease were 
certainty of surgical cure, we may mentioned in his hearing. Qne 
mention that the late M. Vatel, Pro- day, in 1847, relates M. Renault, 
fessor at the Veterinary College of he was passing along the Boulevard 
Alfort, having once been bitten by Saint Martin, when he perceived a 
a dog, and Levies had the wound crowd; on inquiry, he learned that 
carefully cauterised, although no a child had just been bitten by a 
symptom of rabies declared itself in mad dog. Forgetting—or conquer- 
the dog, and although M. Vatel him- ing his terrors, he jamped from his 
self remained perfectly well, so hor- carriage, pushed aside the crowd, 
rible had been the shock of his first took up the child in his arms (which 
terror, that he never fairly overcame the crowd had left sobbing on the 
it. From that moment it was im- ground, without venturing to its 
possible for him to see a dog un- assistance), and, carrying it to the 
chained within his reach without nearest chemist’s shop, he there 
@ painful uneasiness, which no effort thoroughly cauterised the many 
of his mind could subdue. Another wounds. After this, he conducted 
veterinary surgeon, “ solidement the child to its parents, prescribed 
trempé au physique et au moral,” what was to be done, and disappear- 
M. Barthélemy, was one day bitten ed without giving his name. “ All 
by a mad dog under his care. In this time,” said his servant, ‘‘ master 
spite of immediate cautery, he was as pale as death.” 
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Cuarces of literary imitations are been gathered to the dust, the two 
more easily made than established. autobiographies are published, the 
The world of thought and fact is open one within a month or two of the 
to all men, and any two may take other. Of all the unreasonable 
the same path through it without charges of literary imitation that 
the one being either beholden to the ever have appeared before the world, 
other, or liable to be ordered off the it surely would seem the most pre- 
— by him. Nothing is more posterously unreasonable, that an 
ikely than that the same conjanc- authentic autobiography of a man 
tion of events will set two men to several years in his grave haviog 
the same kind of literary task; and been published in the month of De- 
in the next place, nothing is more cember, and had a ran of populari- 
likely than that, on its completion, ty, an imitation should be got up 
there will be some elements in com- in the shape of another long-de- 
mon in the two works. The author ceased clergyman’s autobiography, 
who is first in hand is apt insuch a and published two months after- 
case to say, “That’s mine;” but if wards. Still, nevertheless, anon and 
he do so, he will generally be wise notwithstanding, as old folks used to 
to keep his own counsel, for it will say, we are minded that the My own 
be difficult to prove the ownership; Life and Times by the Reverend 
and indeed from rash assertions of Thomas Somerville was written in 
this kind we have known deplor- imitation and rivalry of the Auto- 
able results, what seemed last being biography of Carlyle. : 
shown to have been first. That any two authors professi 

Of two clergyman who have long to interest the general public shou 


My own Life and Times, 1741-1814. By Tuomas Somervite, D.D. Edin 
burgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1861, 
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descant on Cuming the leader of 
the Moderates, on Dr. Webster, Dr. 
Drysdale, John Jardine, Robert 
Wallace, Bonar of Cockpen, Dick- 
son of Dunse, Principal Tallydelph, 
and the great crisis of the deposi- 
tion of Gillespie—that they should 
describe, and be the only persons 
who have described, Dodd preaching 
to the Magdalens, and that these 
two, being clergymen of the Church 
of Scotland, should each expatiate on 
their theatrical experiences, and out- 
vie each other in praise of Garrick 
and Siddons,— such eoincidences in 
taste and tenor would certainly, if 
maintained to be purely fortuitous, 
elicit cries of “‘ Ob, oh!” from the other 
side of the house. 

It is not, however, from specific 
coincidences, but from a_ general 
all-overishness of community of 
tenor and method, that we have 
adopted our conclusion. The two 
start almost in the same groove, 
Carlyle, in his careless but attractive 
way, proposes to endeavour “to serve 
posterity to the best of my ability, 
with such a faithful picture of times 
and characters as come within my 
view in the humble and private 
sphere of life, in comparison with 
that of many others, in which I 
have always acted.” Dr. Somerville, 
balancing and pointing his periods in 
proper finished style, says, “ From 
the perusal of these Memoirs it will 
appear that, notwithstanding the 
obscurity of my position, I have en- 
joyed considerable opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the emi- 
nent men of my own time, and that 
I have not been an inattentive ob- 
server of passing events.” Thence 
they both walk over a deal that is 
common ground, each describing the 
same thing in his own way, and 
with a wonderful conformity of dif- 
ference ; while even in those mat- 
ters which Somerville had to touch 
alone — his period beginning later 
and coming farther down than the 
Autobiography — there is, or one fan- 
cies there is, a pervading tinge of 
rivalry and emulation. 

We are by no means disposed to 
drop our theory on occasion of 
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an ingenious desire in his very first 
page to draw the reader — perhaps 
to draw himself — off into another 
track. ‘“ Having been favoured,” he 
says, “‘ by Dr. Watson, Bishop of 
Llandaff, with the perusal of his 
Life in manuscript, it strack me that 
a similar work might in my case 
prove a resource against the oppres- 
sion of indolence, without involv- 
ing, what I was not fit for at the 
time, severe application or the fa- 
tigue of research.” Now it so hap- 
pens that My own Life and Times 
has no more resemblance to the 
Anecdotes of the Life of Bishop Wat- 
son than it has to Rousseau’s Confes- 
sions or Ossar’s Commentaries. It 
would be very unfair indeed to com- 
pare Somerville’s pleasant volume, 
unobtrusively referring to himself 
and his own affairs only as types of 
the condition and manners of the 
times, to the Bishop’s ponderous nar- 
tative about the public affairs, of 
which he is always the central point, 
and to his self-laudation, and the ex- 
position of the public spirit and disin- 
terestedness which are ever prompt- 
ing him to seek more elevated rank 
and higher emoluments. People 
are exceedingly shy sometimes about 
their actual rivalries ; they are afraid 
to reveal them even to themselves. 
How often is there profession of 
following the common conventional 
model, when in reality there is 
some example nearer home care- 
fully watched and emulated. The 
worthy Doctor would have blushed 
to think that he was following in 
the track of a brother pastor in 
Scotland, who had moved in the 
same sphere as himself, beheld the 
same things, and partaken in the 
same contests. It was another thing 
altogether adopting the model of 
the English prelate. Let the reader 
just adopt our theory ; it will do no 
harm to any living being — no injary 
to the memory of any of the de- 
parted; and it will enable him to 
pass a reflection or two through his 
mind on the fanny nature such 
a rivalry, stopped for half a century 
and let loose again—as if it were 
two competitors, starting on a race 
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in the palace that went to sleep, and 
tied to the starting-post until the ac- 
cepted knight's kiss on the lips of the 
sleeping beauty set all in motion again, 
and let them go. 

Carlyle died in 1805 ; Dr. Somer- 
ville began his task eight vears after- 
wards. The manuscript of Carlyle’s 
Autobiography was greedily sought 
atter. It was seen by several 

eople. Lord Woodhouselee, Sir 

alter Scott, and some others, are 
known to have made use of it. 
Nothing is more natural than 
that Somerville, a clergyman in 
a neighbouring presbytery, should 
have seen it. To find the reason 
why the sight of it should have 
fired his ambition, let us look at 
the relative position of the two men 
while they were respectively at 
work, and the changes which had 
come over their standing in the eye 
of the world at the time when the 
fruit of their labours has been made 
visible. They were both of good 
extraction — descended of  gentle- 
folks ; and it was the lot in life of 
each to be a minister of a south- 
eastern parish in Scotland, each 
having within it a small town — 
Somerville’s the more important 
of the two, being Jedburgh, the 
county town of Roxburghshire. So 
far they were pretty equally matched. 
But Carlyle was one of the social 
chiefs of his day, which was a day in 


which social chiefship had mighty - 


pomp and prerogative. These auto- 
crats were a creation of the eigh- 
teenth century, and were perhaps 
abolished by the French Revola- 
tion, like patches, pomatum, powder, 
and many more important things. 
We have but partial glimpses now 
of what they really were: there is 
the wondrous history, to be sure, of 
the rough tyrant Johnson, and in 
Walpole’s letters and other places 
we catch a flying impression of the 
polished insolence of George Sel- 
wyn; but in reality we have almost 
as great difficulty in realising them 
in this republican age, when nobody 
is allowed to play the despot, as we 
have in realising the prophet or the 
druid. It was something quite 
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clear of birth or rank ; and hence 
perhaps the jealousy which those 
who happened to be invested with 
the privilege protected it from in. 
trusion, as the class of actors called 
“stars” protect their dignity from 
being invaded by the common herd. 
It was not a position gained even by 
high authorship, though that was 
generally the path towards it. What 
we chiefly know in a substantial 
shape about it is, that though it was 
acknowledged and exemplified in 
Britain, it was in France that it had 
its centre and supreme empire, 
thence radiating, through less - fa 
voured countries, like the Parisian 
fashions. So it was that, to his 
amazement and disgust, Horace Wal- 
pole found that that great fat, hazy, 
broad-brogued Scotsman, an author 
forsooth, calling himself in the title 
pages of the books he sold, “‘ David 
Home, Esq.,” had become a social 
despot in Paris, when he who at 
Strawberry Hill or Ranelagh’s might 
have received David with conde.’ 
scension as he would his bailiff, or 
the holder of one of his father’s 
livings, was comparatively nobody. 
So it was with the small crowd in 
Paris, who found a republic in letters 
80 socially aristocratic as to neutral- 
ise any other claim to rank, yield- 
ing the privilege and position of 
patrons only to the higher sove- 
reigns, and receiving with some- 
thiog like huffy contempt the prof- 
fers of Margraves, Grand Dukes, 
and such inferior people. Such 
were D’Alembert, Diderot, Helve- 
tius, Holbach, Moncrif (who surely 
was of Scotch descent), Henault, 
Marmontel, Morellet, and the rest, 
some of them noble of birth, others 
from the dregs of a degraded popula- 
tion, but all princes and mighty men 
in the social circle, 

The phenomenon was exemplified 
in this country in a modified form ; 
but still it did exist, and produced 
disturbances in the settled strata of 
the social relations, as we now see 
them, which it is difficult to explain 
or estimate. So it comes to pass 
that the two clergymen occupied 
a totally different position in the 
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world’s eye, for the one was a social 
chief, and the other was but a pri- 
vate in the ranks, though he had 
written one or two respectable 
books. The great man had left to 
posterity a view of his life and ex- 
periences which would be eagerly 
welcomed by the world on account 
of its author’s eminence, however 
defective it might be in literary 
merit; and in the age of the writer, 
which was also that of turned 
periods avd balanced _ sentences, 
apd inversions of verbs, it had 
many and signal defects. There 
was not a role of good style 
laid down by his friend Blair— 
whom he loved better than he re- 
spected—of which his books did not 
afford numerous and gross violations. 
Somerville, on. the other hand, had 
robbed up and polished his style 
upon two quarto volumes. Here 
was an opportunity for the small 
man excelling the great. It was 
the old idea of the dwarf beating 
the giant—the idea roughly hewn 
out in Jack the Giant-Killer and 
many another fable; for it is always 
popular as an agreeable surprise, 
and ever affords the golden vision 
which flits before ambitious medi- 
ocrity; and if the established rules 
of rhetoric were to be the criterion, 
doubtless the victory had been won ; 
for of the style of the Reverend Dr. 
Somerville — what shall we say ?— 
that it is elegant without entirely 
abandoning a becoming simplicity, 
expressive without running into 
diffusiveness, and dignified with- 
out incurring the charge .of pom- 
posity; while the impartial critic 
will admit that it maintains a due 
precision and force in the periods, 
without being altogether wanting 
in those lighter graces which please 
the fancy without altogether offend- 
ing the judgment, and so forth. 
Daring the long hybernation of 
the two works, however, the times 
had changed, and the relative posi- 
tion of the two men had in some 
measure changed with them. The 
great social reputations of last cen- 
tury were ephemeral, and after a 
very short period the successive 
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events of a busy world buried them 
in oblivion. The fame of Jupiter 
Carlyle had become unknown to 
all but grubbers and exceptional 
readers, before it was, from a curi- 
ous concurrence of circumstances, 
resuscitated by the publication of 
his long-buried work. Dr. Somer- 
ville’s reputation had in the mean 
time, on the whole, rather im- 
proved. Whoever would draw a 
pretty sure card in the temple of 
tame — connting reminiscence as 
fame—let him write one or two 
large books, however unreadable 
they may be. Though they happen 
to be unappreciated by his contem- 
poraries, yet that may be only be- 
cause they are beyond the age: a 
more discerning posterity may do 
justice, and place the author in his 
proper niche. Dr. Somerville, in- 
deed, took home to himself some- 
thing very like this consolation, for 
he attributed the limited renown of 
his first History to its having been 
published just as the French Re- 
volution broke out. There was no 
actual reversal of the jadgment of 
his contemporaries about his lite- 
rary merits, bot his works con- 
tinued to have a respectable posi- 
tion. They appeared in booksellers’ 
catalogues, “4to, bound in marbled 
calf, gilt, good clean unused copy.” 
They were seen quoted in the notes 
of writers who were fond of scat- 
tering a large list of authorities at 
the foot of their pages. Books of 
that sort are like considerable country 
mansions—they are conspicuously seen 
by the passing traveller, who asks 
whose they are, and sometimes remem- 
bers having seen them. Somerville’s 
are books that no one speaks ill of. If 
the world were divided into those who 
have and those who have not read 
them, the latter would doubtless be 
a considerable majority. But those 
who had the firmness to achieve 
the feat would be shy to confess 
that their time had been wasted, 
aud those who had not done 80 
could have no fault to find, and 
would rather indeed be inclined to 
conceal their ignorance. Thus Somer- 
ville has a name as a respectable 
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author, and a year ago was consider- 
ably better known than Carlyle. 

Dr. Somerville affords us some 
curious and rather candid informa- 
tion as to how he became an author. 
The many instances of brilliant suc- 
cess among his brethren were likely to 
stir up the literary ambition of a Scotch 
clergyman of that day, if he had any. 
He had the additional motive, that 
“about this time pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, arising from a variety of causes 
into which I need not enter, first sug- 
gested to me the idea of becoming an 
author.” It is an idea that has en- 
tered upon others in a different fashion, 
driving them, as by a determined des- 
tiny, into a certain course of study, 
inquiry, or thought, and then urging 
them by an uncontrollable influence 
to give forth the results to the world. 
Such is, perhaps, the true idea of the 
nature of an author. And though, 
doubtless, many are the thousands of 
utterly worthless volumes that, under 
this continued internal bydraulic press- 
ure, keep flowing out upon the world, 
yet it is difficult to suppose that there 
is much good literature got from 
any other source. Somerville, how- 
ever, was not afflicted with the un- 
controllable internal impulse — he 
made up his mind sedately to be 
an author; and we shall see pre- 
sently one of the incidental con- 
sequences of entering by such a 
method on the arena of literature. 
“The subject or plan of authorship 
was the occasion of long and anxious 
deliberation. Theology would have 
been most convenient to my taste 
and habitual course of study, but 
was not likely to contribute either 
to my profit or popularity.” Gra- 
dually he found big way to history, 
and then, by a further exhaustive 
process, to the history of the Re- 
volution and the reign of William ; 
and having thus fixed upon his 
topic, he set to work doggedly, as 
Dr. Johnson recommends. 

“T began early in the year 1782 to 
make out catalogues of all the books 
necessary to be consulted, and to read 
and make notes preparatory to the en- 
tering on the composition ef my pro- 
jected work. I had obtained permission 
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to draw whatever books I chose to in+ 
spect from the Advocates’ and the Col- 
lege Libraries. I often resorted to 
Edinburgh for the purpose of reading 
and critical research, and carried to the 
country such volumes as I had not 
leisure to peruse on the spot. I had 
also access to several of the best-fur- 
nished private libraries—as Minto, Ed- 
gerston, and Mellerstain. But from 
the commencement of my labour, I had 
foreseen that another visit to London, 
however inconvenient, would be indis- 
pensable, in order to give me access to 
the most valuable original documents 
for perfecting my work. I accordingly, 
after making a hasty sketch of the out- 
line, began to put some detached parts 
of it, relative to the most interesting 
facts, into an extended and correct form, 
for the purpose of being shown to per- 
sons qualified to point out the most 
authentic channels of information, or of 
assisting me to obtain them. The 
specimens I had finished were submitted 
to the inspection of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
who was of opinion that they might be 
exhibited to my advantage; and he en- 
couraged my perseverance by assuring 
me of every service in his power to pro- 
cure materials and promote my success. 
“In the beginning of April 1785 I 
set out for London. . My prin- 
cipal object in making this visit to Lon- 
don was to forward my historical la- 
bours, and I lost no time in using all 
the means and endeavours in my power 
for that purpose. On the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Kippis, I was admitted 4 
student in the British Museum, attended 
regularly at the stated hours of admis- 
sion, and inspected all the manuscripts 
and printed works relative to the most 
interesting events and political transac- 
tions from the Restoration of Charles the 
Second to the accession of Queen Anne; 
and I transcribed such portions as con- 
tained important information, or re- 
quired consideration. In doing this I 
was subjected to much superfluous labour, 
as I discovered afterwards, on enlarging 
the scope of my reading, that many of 
the papers I transcribed had been al- 
ready published. Of this description 
was a small volume containing several 
holograph letters of King William, ap- 
parently written in great haste while he 
was in the camp with the army. They 
are short and sensible, and the manu- 
script shows that he had either little 
store of paper, or had been frugal in the 
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use of it. I found all these letters after- 
wards in printed publications.” 


Thus vaulting ambition doth o’er- 
leap itself. This is a kind of acci- 
dent very apt to happen to those 
who are not led on in their inqui- 
ries by an _ irresistible influence 
driving them to investigation and 
elucidation, but who wish to march 
up to their conclusions in a grand 
and imposing manner. The in- 
quirer who is really driven on by 
a love of investigation and a craving 
to master the truth, is led by his 
instinct through the readiest and 
easiest paths. He devours first all 
the common books within his reach, 
and gradually widens his circle, un- 
til, perhaps, in the end he may have 
recourse to manuscript authorities 
for filling up the little chinks still 
left. There is a good deal of quack- 
ery in the practice of referring to 
arrays of manuscripts which some- 
times throw no new light upon any- 
thing ; and finding, as has been some- 
times our fortune, an author taking 
the pains to refer to the manuscript 
of a document which might have 
been found in a printed collection, 
we have thought none the better 
either of his: judgment or bis learn- 
ing that he has painfully drawn out 
of some dirty scraps, very hard to 
be deciphered, that which, had he 
known better, he might have found 
in large comfortabie type in Thur- 
loe or Nalson. Some curious in- 
stances might be mentioned of do- 
cuments taken over and over again 
into print from the original manu- 
script, by authors and editors igno- 
rant of the labours of their pre- 
decessors. For instance, in a folio 
volume published in 1663, called 
Cabala — Mysteries of State and 
Government, in Letters of Illustri- 
ous Persons and Great Ministers of 
State there are several of the most 
remarkable letters ever revealed to 
the world, some of the most inter- 
esting among them having refer- 
ence to the mysterious history of 
Somerset and the fate of Over- 
bory. Not many years ago these 
were solemnly revealed, from the 
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original manuscripts, to no less im- 
portant a body than the Society of 
Antiquaries of England, in whose 
Archeologia or Transactions they 
are printed. Again, a gentleman, 
ambitious of revealing unknown 
state papers, printed them for the 
third time from the original manu- 
script, in a collection, of which, from 
a feeling of good-nature, we decline 
to give the name, believing that no- 
body will suffer any direct injury 
from reading them there, and be- 
lieving they are fresh discoveries. 
Somerville had experience of an- 
other difficulty in the use of mapu- 
script authorities. When an author 
gets access to family papers, it is a 
hard thing to use them for the pur- 
pose of dishonouring the ancestors 
of the generous owner of them. 
Those who get at such sources of 
information have often an oppor- 
tunity of becoming dire iconoclasts. 
The great leader, whose name is a 
byword for all that is patriotic, dis- 
interested, and sublime, is proved 
by a certain account of charge and 
discharge, duly receipted, to have 
been in the pay of his country’s 
enemy. The great statesman who, 
by his single-minded devotion to 
constitutional freedom, steered his 
country safe through the wild storm 
of revolution, is found to have of- 
fered his services to the other cause, 
and to have kept himself in a posi- 
tion to betray either or both, as it 
might suit his purposes. The vic- 
torious general, the nation’s idol, 
whose country’s strains record “the 
deeds he did, the fields he won, the 
freedom he restored,” is found to 
have calculated sharply who was the 
best paymaster, and even to have 
offered his sword to the enemy. It 
is amazing how many such things, 
and also how many petty scandals 
and disgraces, are found in some 
stage or other of the pedigree of 
nearly all the best families; some 
of whom have consequently a very 
natural prejodice against antiqua- 
ries, especially those of the genea- 
logical kind. It is not a gracious 
task to find such blots in the es- 
cutcheons of the man who has libe- 
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rally put his family archives at your 
disposal. Hence these families’ his- 
tories are so frequently imperfect, if 
they are not positively false, omitting 
the occurrences which afford the strong- 
est and most effective illustrations of 
the character of the times. From the 
same cause history has often been 
made to abandon the sacred cause of 
truth, either by stating what is false, 
or omitting some part of the whole 
truth. Both personal and party idols 
must be demoli-hed, and writers must 
learn to find and tell rigid truth with- 
out caring whether it may be agree- 
able or obnoxious to any existing men, 
few or many, before the problem of 
the rigbt nature of historical writing 
is solved. It is due to the memory 
of Dr. Somerville to say that he 
made a gallant stand for historical 
honesty. His intentions were fair, 
and a calm unbiassed judgment en- 
abled him to carry them ont in a 
manner little pleasing to some of 
his friends. Of the kind of diffi- 
culties which he had to encounter 
io this pursuit of truth, take the fol- 
lowing specimen :— 


“The Rev. Mr. Coxe, in transmitting 
to me such of the Orford and Townshend 
papers as he thought likely to convey 
valuable information relative to public 
events during the reign of Queen Anne 
and King William, at the same time ac- 
companied them with restrictive recom- 
mendations, which narrowed their use- 
fulness, He insinuated that it would be 
gratifying to the proprietors if I found 
myself warranted, by the evidence con- 
tained in them, to justify the Whig 
ministry for rejecting the terms of the 
peace proposed by Louis XIV. in 1707-9. 
A very different conviction was the re- 
sult of the perusal of these papers; and 
1 composed a note to be inserted in the 
History, transcribing particular passages 
from the Townshend papers in support 
of the opivion I have stated in the text, 
and in impeachment of the sincerity of 
the Whiz junto, who resorted to every 
pretext and subterfuge to entangle the 
negotiations and avert the conclusion of 
a peace, which would have been a death- 
blow to their influence aud authority. 
But as Mr. Coxe,4o whom I made known 
my sentiments, thought that it would 
be indelicate and offensive to the family 
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to criminate their ancestors upon eyi- 
dence furnished by themselves, I found 
myself under a moral obligation to with- 
draw the note which, though not egsen- 
tial to sustain the facts I had sta 
must have contributed to fortify and 
confirm them.” 


This passage affords a pleasant 
little glimpse into the private work- 
shop in which the venerable Arch- 
deacon Coxe prepared his fine array 
of heavy quartos. In the three de- 
voted to the Life of Sir Robert 
Walpole, among other small omis- 
sions which deprive us of informa- 
tion about that statesman’s private 
life and habits, no mention is made 
of his second marriage to Miss 
Skerret, because there were cir- 
cumstances connected with it not 
quite consistent with the dignified 
decorum wherewith an Archdeacon 
would naturally address himself to 
the discussion of a First Lord of 
the Treasury. It must, however, 
be admitted that this omission has 
been well compensated by the com- 
ments of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, for the same conditions 
which made the affair an unpleasant 
one to the Archdeacon, rendered it in- 
tensely delicious to her Grace. 

Dr. Somerville wrote a second 
historical volume more genially, 
and more in the spirit of the true 
artist than bis. first. That effort, 
though conceived in a pure spirit 
of calculating ambition, had warmed 
his heart towards historical inquiry, 
and he resolved to move onwards 
in the direction he had taken, and 
write the history of the reign of 
Queen Anne. Though embracing 
within its fifteen years no revolu- 
tion or great historical climax— 
though it was the reign of as tho- 
roughly ordinary @ person as ever 
held a sceptre—yet it is question- 
able if any other chapter of British 
history is so fall of noble and 
refined interest. There were the 
splendid conquests of Marlborough; 
the dazzling brilliancy of the wits, 
the essaysist, and the poets. There 
was a political achievement such 
as no other country or age had ever 
witnessed, the union of two great 
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hostile nations by a simple contract, 
like a partnership between two 
merchants. There was suspended 
over the world, throughout all the 
quiet glories of the reign, the great 
question, whether at the end of 
it it was to be the parliamentary 
settlement of the Crown, or the 
divine right of hereditary succes- 
sion, that was to prevail. There 
was beneath the surface the strange 
under-current of intrigue and treach- 
ery and double-dealing which we 
are only at this day gradually de- 
veloping, the consequence of the 
dubious condition of the succession 
of the Crown, All this magnificent 
apparatus of history was sadly in 
want of its sacer vates. To say that 
Somerville supplied the want would 
be too much; it still remains. But 
undoubtedly his is the best history 
of Queen Anne’s reign that we 
possess. He was one of the first 
to put an emphasis on the fact 
that the party-distinctions of the 
Revolution and Qneen Anne’s day 
are not to be held as applicable 
to those of George III.; and that 
the Whig and the Tory of the ear- 
lier period were pot the political 
ancestors of the Whig and the 
Tory of the latter. Somerville’s 
Queen Anne is a solid useful fair 
book, containing the result of 
considerable original research and 
much careful honest reflection. 

Much as has been said of the en- 
larged taste for reading, and the 
greater temptations to follow a 
literary career in the present day, 
Somerville’s period was one of very 
considerable prosperity to a certain 
class. of writers. He was offered 
£300 for the copyright of his Reign 
of Queen Anne, “ which,” he tells 
us, “was so much beneath my ex- 
pectation, that I abruptly declined 
any further conversation on the 
business.” He subsequently  en- 
tered on terms which he does not 
specify, but admits to have turned 
out less advantageous than the 
round three hundred offered to him 
cash down; but “ the alarming 
State of public affairs had in the 
mean time depreciated all literary 
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property.” The publishers with 
whom he dealt — Messrs. Strahan 
and Cadell — offered to treat with 
him for a continuation of Hume’s 
History. “They proposed the work 
to be published in octavo volumes, 
giving a premium of £300 for every 
volame; and perhaps a larger sum 
if the work should happen to meet 
with a favourable reception.” 

It would not be a likely occurrence 
in the year 1861, that a village cler- 
gyman going from Scotland “up to 
town” should meet with a considerable 
body of literary men there, and rather 
look down on them, while, at the 
same time, their emoluments were so 
considerable as almost to tempt 
him to sink his position and join 
them. His account of this part 
of his experience in life is so good 
that we give it at some length :— 


“ My situation in London affurded me 
the most favourable opportunity of being 
made acquainted with literary men of 
every description and character. I 
lodged in the house of Mr. Murdoch, a 
bookseller, with Gilbert Stuart, who 
had just begun his literary career with 
great eclat. He had published, some 
time before, a volume on the Origin and 
Principles of the British Constitution, 
and had recently written a review of 
Dr. Robertson’s History of Charles V., 
and he was daily engaged in preparing 
articles for newspapers and reviews, 
which he often showed me before they 
were sent to the prese. Our daily visit- 
ors at the house of Mr. Murdoch were, 
Mr. Mikle, the author of a translation 
of the Lusiad; Mons. Du Vergy, a pro- 
fligate Frenchman, who had been secre- 
tary to De Guerchy, and a friend of the 
celebrated Chevalier d’Eon, and who 
was writing novels to keep him out of 
prison; with others of similar charac- 
ters and circumstances. I met with the 
same company, and several authors of 
inferior note, at the house of Mr. Murray, 
bookseller, Fleet Street, to whose atten- 
tion and civility I was indebted, both 
for instruction and pleasure. The ex- 
travagant self-sufficiency of his guests, 
their barefaced reciprocal flattery, and 
the contempt which they expressed for 
the most esteemed living authors, often 
provoked my indignation. I speak, 
however, principally of Gilbert Siuart, 
to whom the club assigned an oracular 
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authority. I was astonished at the ef- 
froutery, as well as imprudence, with 
which he dared to avow a want of all 
principle and honour. He showed me 
two contrasted characters of Alderman 
Beckford, the idol of the mob, which 
he was to insert in the antagonist news- 
papers most in circulation, one a pane- 
gyric, and the other a libel, and for 
each of which he expected to receive 
the reward of a guinea. However ex- 
ceptionable Dr. Sruart’s character, it 
must be acknowledged that he possessed 
transcendent intellectual talents, a pow- 
erful understanding, a penetrativg dis- 
cerument, with a capacity for patient 
laborious research. But what I most 
admired, and what was less kuown, was 
his facility and quickness in composing 
—ihe more extraordinary, because his 
style bas ¢o much the appearance of art 
and elaboration. I have often seen him, 
after revelling through she night, with- 
out sleep or refreshment, take the pen 
in his hand, and in a few minutes write 
out an article for a newspaper or review, 
which was sent to the press without cor- 
rection. To me he was friendly, and 
even flattering. He strenuously urged 
me to resign my charge at Minto, and 
to become an associate in the trade of 
authorship, with warm promises of his 
interest aud patronage. I believe he 
was sivcere, and would have kept his 
promise, but ovuly so long as I might 
have acquiesced in a subaltern depari- 
ment. Happexring to mention to Sir 
Gilbert Elliot the literary company with 
which I associated, he recommended to 
me never 10 tuiuk of making auttorship 
a profession, because persone, however 
celebrated for genius aud erudition, who 
devoted themselves entirely to mercenary 
composition, seldom preserved purity of 
priveiple, or obtained respectability of 
character. His observation I bave seen 
verified in the fate of several of my 
acquaintauces of this description.” 


Gilbert Stuart was a fine specimen 
of tbe literary savage of that day. It 
is of bim that the story is told of a 
journey with some companions from 
Edinburgh to Musselburgh, which the 
frequent occasions for “ moistening 
clay” protracted for several days ; and 
one of the party having fallen asleep 
near @ steam-engine, and awakening be- 
fore a buge bre, with dusky figures, 
banging iron dvors, and clanking 
chains, was heard to mutter, “ Good 
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God, is it come to this at last ?” Some 
anecdotes of bim will be found in an 
otherwise dry book, Kerr’s Memoirs of 
Smellie. As, for instance, when sail- 
ing up the Frith of Forth, he saw 
dolphins rolling about, and asked what 
they fed upon. ‘Salmon and salt 
water,” was the answer, which elicited 
the touching commentary, “ Not bad 
food — but, heaven help us, what 
drink!” There is a good deal 
about him in another book not 
amenable to the charge of dryness, 
Disraeli’s Oalamities of Authors, 
which quotes highly characteristic 
passages from his letters. Of ‘all 
the pens that ever have been dipped 
in gall his is about the bitterest. 
His usual composition consists of 
the broadest of rolling sentences; 
but when he gets into controversy, 
his composition absolutely sputters 
with the heat of his diabolical tem- 
per. After migrating in disgust 
from Edinburgh to London, and 
coming back in equal disgust from 
London to Edinburgh to establish 
a Review, in which all his enemies 
were to be lashed or stabbed, we 
find him breaking out thus :— “It 
is my constant fate to be disap- 
pointed in everything I attempt. 
I do not think I ever had a 
wish that was gratified, and never 
dreaded an event that, did not come. 
With this felicity of fate, I wonder 
how the devil I could turn prejecter. 


‘I am now sorry that I left London, 


and the moment I have money 
enough to carry me back to it, [ 
shall set off. I mortally detest and 
abhor this place and everybody in 
it. Never was there a city that bad 
so much pretensions to knowledge, 
and that had so little of it. The 
solemn foppery and the gross stu- 
pidity of the Scotch literati ‘are 
perfectly insupportable. I shall 
drop my idea of a Scotch news- 
paper. Nothing will do in this 
country that has common sense in 
it. Ouvly cant, hypocrisy, and super- 
stition will flourish here. A curse 
on the country, and on all the men, 
women, and children in it!” This 
is a pretty extensive excommunica- 
tion. But to our notion Gilbert 
comes out still stronger when he 
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has his one man before him to be 
extirpated, than in these aggregate 
denunciations. One of his great 
missions in life was to suppress or 
exterminate worthy Dr. Henry, the 
author of the eolid History of the 
British Empire, which is so well 
knowo from its useful arrange- 
ment. Justly alarmed at a pro- 
posal by the best-natured of 
rivals to review Henry’s book, he 
wrote to a confederate, saying :— 
“David Hume wants to review 
Henry, but that task is so precious 
that I will undertake it myself. 
Moses, were he to ask it as a favour, 
should not have it—no, not the 
man after God’s own heart. . . 
To-morrow morning Henry sets off 
for London with immense hopes of 
selling his History. I wish sin- 
cerely that I could enter Holborn 
the same hour with him. He 
should have a repeated fire to com- 
‘bat with. I entreat that you may 
be so kind as to let him feel some 
of your thuoder. I shall never 
forget the favour. If Whitaker is 
in London he could give a blow. 
Paterson will give him a knock. 
Strike by all means. The wretch 
will tremble, grow pale, and return 
with consciousness of his debility. 

I could wish that you knew 
for certain his being in London be- 
fore you strike the first blow; an 
inquiry at Cadell’s will give this. 
When you have an enemy to attack 
Isball in return give my best assist- 
ance, and shall aim at him a mortal 
blow, and rosh forward to his over- 
throw, though the flames of hell 
should start up to oppose me.” And 


at a later date:—“I see every day. 


that what is written to a man’s dis- 
paragement is never forgotten uor for- 
given, Poor Henry is at the point 
of death, and his friends declare 
that I bave killed him. I received 
the ioformation as a compliment, 
and begged they would not do me 
80 mach honour.” 

Another grand object of Gilbert's 
almost ludicrous hatred was Dr. 
Robertson, and his method of giving 
vent to it was still more preposter- 
ous. It was done, not by attack, 
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but by rivalry. No sooner had the 
Principal raised for himself a lite- 
rary monument by patient labour, 
than there arose, as if by one touch 
of Gilbert’s magic wand, a rival 
duplicate, seemingly endowed with 
the same results of learning and 
research, and certainly glittering 
with a still more gorgeous displa 
of the same lofty rhetoric in whic 
the historian was an adept. The 
result was marvellous, There have 
been few such successful impostares 
in the world as Gilbert Stuart. He 
seems to have come to his work so 
thoroughly saturated with all the 
learning that was to be had con- 
cerning it and about it—his matter 
was so happily arranged—he held 
his conclusions with so competent, 
so easy, and so strong a grasp — 
above all, the words came in with 
such a full flowing roll at his com- 
mand, that he may be said to have en- 
tirely imposed on a generation. He 
is now so little reputed that one is 
surprised that Robertson should 
have found it necessary to speak 
with such an air of indignant vexa- 
tion as in the following remarks, 
which, by the way, afford a curious 
hint of the manner ion which Stuart 
shortened the way for himself through 
the intricacies of historical investiga- 
tion :— 


“We had also some talk about Gilbert 
Stuart. Dr. Rovertson spoke with just 
indignation of that notorious writer’s 
treatment of himself. He said, ‘Every 
man who has written bistory knows that 
the most difficuls part of his work has been 
the arrangement, but Gilbert Scua: tsaved 
himself that trouble, and followed my ar- 
rangement exactly. His dissertations on 
the middle ages were alsostolen from me; 
but what above all, was detestable, at a 
time when I was fighting for a cause so 
sacred as retigious liberty, he concluded 
his History of the Reformation with re- 
flections evidently itended to expo-e me 
to popular odium and personal danger.’” 


Tie passage here alluded to will 
be found by any person who thinks 
it worth looking for at the end of 
Stuart’s History of the Reformation, 
which it brings to shore with one 
grand final roll like the breaking 
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of the great wave that at the pole 
began. 

One of the most pleasing features 
in Dr. Somerville’s book, is his affec- 
tionate respect for Robertson. His 
is a fame that has stood out the more 
fully and substantially the longer it 
has existed, and the more closely its 
sources have been examined. The 
obligations which the science of 
history owes to him can never be 
over-estimated. It is interesting to 
remark how his historical powers 
developed themselves as he worked. 
The form in which he started was 
by po means propitious. “ The 
first ages,” he says, “of the Scottish 
history are dark and fabulous. Na- 
tions as well as men arrive at matu- 
rity by degrees, and the events which 
happened during their iufancy or 
early youth cannot be recollected, 
and deserve not to be remembered.” 
This is a piece of the thorough con- 
ventional Montesquieu-pbilosophical 
style of the age, which would have 
been worthy of his enemy Stuart. 
There can be no facts truly estab- 
lished about the condition and ac- 
tions of men in any age that are not 
valuable—all the more valuable for 
the difficulty of getting at them. 
And the earnest investigator is seen 
in the end to get at something—if 
at nothing better, he will at Jeast 
be able to set forth the boundary 
better between the known and the 
unknown; and this would have been 
@ precious service to the early his- 
tory of his own country at that 
time, which Robertson could have 
admirably performed. The history 
he did undertake, in fact, was no 
less under the ban of philosophy, as 
the worthless memorial of _ bar- 
barous habits and actions, deserving 
only to be passed over in some well- 
turned periods about the feebleness 
of the crown, the turbulence of a 
lawless aristocracy, and the degrad- 
ed ignorance of the people. As 
Robertson got into the heart of his 
work, his own natural healthy 
strength developed itself, and he 
compelled the world to read and 
udmire the despised history of his 
country by the way in which he told 
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it. It is said that he did not in. 
vestigate deep enough—that he did 
not read a sufficient number of 
manuscripts. Certainly he did not 
parade his reading; but if it was so 
natrow, then his sagacity must have 
been all the more marvellous, for no 
one, since his day, excepting Scott 
himself, has so thoroughly caught 
the spirit of the times and country 
of which be writes. And so in that 
grand survey of feudal Europe, 
which was modestly placed as an in- 
troduction to the History of Charles 
V. Many people have gone over the 
same ground, and have carried their 
researches farther than he did, and 
brought out more minute particu- 
lars about the feudal laws and the 
condition of the country; but they 
have not diminished the general 
truth of his broad picture, nor have 
they given any considerable amount 
of information to the general reader 
which he does not find in Robert- 
son's pages. It is extremely vala- 
uable to possess even the impromptu 
conversational remarks of so saga- 
cious a man on any of those portions 
of history which he has not render- 
ed to us in his own printed works. 
Dr. Somerville has, perhaps uncon- 
scious of his full merits in the 
matter, done a service to literature 
that may stand in rivalry with his 
big histories, in preserving to us the 
conversational remarks of his friend 
on the men and events to which his 
volumes refer. Robertson’s _table- 
talk on the tendency of British 
history, from the Revolution to the 
accession to the House of Hanover, 
will be found in chapter seven. The 
passages are rather too long for quo- 
tution, and we refer the reader to the 
original, simply remarking that they 
are doubly valuable on account of 
the importance of the epoch to 
which they refer, and the sagacity 
of the man whose words they re- 
cord. 

The following is an account of 
Robertson’s rise to the leadership 
of the Church of Scotland :— 

“Dr. Cuming had Jong been regarded 
as the ecclesiastical minister under the 
patronage of Archibald Duke of Argyle, 
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and had been zealously instrumental in 
supporting the right of patrons in every 
case of disputed settlement that came 
before the church courts. He was cho- 
sen moderator of the General Assembly 
in 1752, on the occasion of the deposi- 
tion of Mr. Gillespie, which was branded 
by the popular party as the most vindic- 
tive measure that ever had been adopted 
to overawe opposition to presentations. 
The overpowering eloquence, however, 
displayed by Dr. Robertson in the debate 
on that question, decided his unrivalled 
superiority as a public speaker, and soon 
secured for that eminent person the posi- 
tion of leader of the General Assembly. 
It was at this time suspected that offended 
pride and jealousy was the principal cause 
of the change of sentiments avowed by 
Dr. Cuming and some of his adherents.” 


Carlyle goes over the same ground, 
and his concluding remarks on Cum- 
ing’s qualifications for ecclesiastical 
leadership give a touch of nature and 
practice to the more decorous statement 
of his rival. “ Dr. Patrick Cuming was 
at this time at the head of the Moderate 
interest; and, had his temper been equal 
to his talents, might have kept it long, 
for he had both learning and saga- 
city, and very agreeable conversation, 
with a constitution able to bear the 
conviviality of the times.”—(P. 257.) 

Of some rivals and opponents of 
Robertson we have the following 
sketches :— 


“Dr, Dick was, beyond all competi- 
tion, the ablest antagonist Dr. Robertson 
bad to contend with during the long 
period of his leadership of the Assembly. 
He was eminently fitted to excel as a 
public speaker, by extensive and accu- 
rate information on every subject of de- 
bate, a penetrating discernment, which 
enabled him to perceive what was vulner- 
able in the position of his opponents, a 
complete knowledge of judicial forms and 
precedents, great fluency and readiness 
of elocution, set off with prepossessing 
dignity of address. In his early life he 
was understood to be a friend to the in- 
terests of the Moderate party; and the 
supposed change of his principles, poti- 
tical and ecclesiastical, was imputed by 
his adversaries to fretfulness or ill- 
humour, occasioned by neglect, of which, 
indeed, he had but too much reason to 
complain, But from whatever cause 
arising, it detracted from the respectabi- 
lity of his character and the weight of 
his personal influence; and as he was 
seldom returned a member of the General 


Assembly, and often prevented from a‘- 
tending the inferior courts by bad health, 
he may be regarded as an admired rather 
than an efficient leader of the popular 
party. . . There were few more 
weighty speakers in the church courts on 
the popular side than Dr. Witherspoon, 
minister of Paisley. His manner was 
inanimate and drawling; but the depth 
of his judgment, the solidity of his argu- 
ments, and the aptitude with which they 
were illustrated and applied, never failed 
to produce a strong impression on the 
Assembly. To singular sagacity he 
united a large share of sarcastic wit, 
which was displayed in several of his 
publications, but particularly in the 
Ecclesiastical Characteristics—a ludicrous 
and acrimonious description of the prin- 
ciples, political sentiments, and private 
characters of many of the moderate 
clergy. . . . Mr. Fairbairn, mini- 
ster of Dumbarton, was remarkable for 
rough petulant eloquence in attacking 
the measures proposed by Dr. Robertson, 
and the readiness and vivacity of his re- 
plies and extemporaneous speeches. But 
as there was too obvious an intention to 
make a show of his own superior talents, 
and to secure applause rather than to 
produce conviction, he did not render 
essential service to his associates. The 
same reproach attached to most of the 
younger members, distinguished by their 
zealous declamations on the side of op- 
position. A great portion of their 
speeches consisted in asort of manifesto, 
or declaration of principles, with respect 
to ecclesiastical policy, and the best mode 
of supplying vacant parishes, which was 
generally irrelevant to the questions 
under discussion, and tiresome to im- 
partial hearers of every party. And this 
was sometimes given with such confident 
protestations of their own integrity and 
disinterestedness, as seemed to exclude 
their opponents from all pretensions to 
the same honourable motives. 

“ Mr. Crosbie, the advocate, frequently 
returned a member of the General Assem- 
bly asa ruling elder, was by far the most 
respectable and powerful lay champion 
for the popular interest. He was a man 
of the strictest honour, and wise and 
learned above most of his profession. 
His zeal, his information and manly elo- 
quence, strenuously exerted in support of 
the right of the people to elect their own 
minister, revived the zeal of his party, 
and reinvigorated their hopes of success, 
which had begun to languish from the 
control of the servants of Government, 
and the general disapprobation of the 
laity of rank and independent fortune. Mr. 
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Crosbie possessed a vigorous constitution ; 
but, being too much addicted to social 
festivity, he sank into intemperate habits, 
which brought him to his grave at an 
untimely age.” 

Doubtless Dr. Somerville would 
have been the last person in the world 
to object to a comparison of these pas- 
sages with the rough rambling but 
more genuine remarks passed by Car- 
lyle on the same men ; and to give the 
reader an opportunity of comparing 
the method of the two autobiographists, 
we append a few of these :— 


“The future life and public character 
of Dr. Witherspoon are perfectly known. 
At the time I speak of he was a good 
scholar, far advanced for his age, very 
sensible and shrewd, tut of a disagree- 
able temper, which was irritated. by a 
flat voice and awkward manner, which 
prevented his making an impression on 
his companions of either sex that was at 
all adequate to his ability. This defect, 
when he was a lad, stuck to him when 
he grew up to manhood, and so much 
roused his envy and jealousy, and made 
him take a road to distinction very dif- 
ferent from that of his more successful 
companions. a: gf 

“T used sometimes to go with him for 
a day or two to his father’s house at 
Gifford Hall, where’ we passed the day 
in fishing, to be out of reach of his 
father, who was very sulky and tyranni- 
cal, but who, being much given to glut- 
tony, fell asleep early, and went always 
to bed at nine, and, being as fat as a 
porpoise, was not to be awaked, so that 
we had three or four hours of liberty 
every night to amuse ourselves with the 
daughters of the family, and their cou- 
sins who resorted to us from the village, 
when the old man was gone to rest. 
This John loved of all things; and this 
sort of company he enjoyed in greater 
perfection when he returned my visits, 
when we had still more companions of 
the fair sex, and no restraint from an 
austere father; so that I always con- 
sidered the austerity of manners and 
aversion to social joy which he affected 
afterwards, as the arts of hypocrisy and 
ambition; for he had a strong and en- 
lightened understanding, far above en- 
thusiasm, and a temper that did not 
seem liable to it. ; 

“The death of Hyndman was a dis- 
appointment to Robertson in the man- 
agement of the Church, which he had 
now in view. By his preference of 
Hyndman, he had provoked Dick, who 
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was a far better man, and proved a ve 
formidable and vigorous opponent; for 
he joined the Wild or High-flying party, 
and by moderating their councils and 
defending their measures as often as he 
could, made them more ‘embarrassing 
than if they had been allowed to follow 
their own measures. ° 

“ Robertson had now Dr. Dick as hig 
stated opponent, who would have been 
very formidable bad he not been tied up 
by his own principles, which were firm 
in support of presentations, and by his 
not haviog it in his power to be a mem- 
ber of Assembly more than once in four 
or five years, on account of the strict 
rotation observed by the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh. 

“Andrew Crosbie, the advocate, was 
another constant and able opponent of 
Dr. Robertson and his friends, though 
hampered a little by the law of pation- 
age. His maternal uncle, Lord Tinwald, 
the Justice-Clerk, who was his patron, 
being dead, he wished to gain em- 
ployment by pleasing the prpular 
side. Fairbairn, the minister of Dum- 
barton, was another opponent — brisk 
and foul-mouthed, who stuck at nothing, 
and was endowed with a rude popular 
eloquence; but he was @ mere hussar, 
who had no steady views to direct him. 
He was a member of every Assembly, 
and spoke in every cause, but chiefly 
for plunder—that is, applause and din- 
ners—for he did not seem to eare whe- 
ther he lost or won. Robertson’s sooth- 
ing manner prevented his being hard- 
mouthed with him. cay 

‘* Andrew Crosbie, advocate, the son 
of a Provost of that name who hed been 
a private supporter of Provost Bell, in 
opposition to the party of the Teries, 
thought this a proper time to attempt 
an overturn of the present magistrates 
and managers, and put his own fiiends 
in their room, who would either be 
directed by Crosbie’s maternal uncle, 
Lord Tinwald, then Justice-Clerk, and 
far advanced in years, or gaia the credit 
and advantage of governing the town 
under the, Duke of Queensberry. As 
Crosbie was a clever fellow, and young 
and adventurous, and a good inflamma- 
tory speaker, he soon raised the com- 
mons of the town almost to a pitch of 
madness against Dickson.” 


Here follows Dr. Somerville’s de 
scription of another ecclesiastical 
leader, who, if not justly more dis- 
tinguished, affords, in the strange 
texture of his character, a better 
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opportunity for laying on massive 
lights and shadows :— 


“The singular talents of Dr. Webster, 
bis dexterity in business, and his sub- 
stantial services to his brethren and the 
public, entitled him to distinguished cele- 
prity among his contemporaries. He w: 
for more than forty years considered the 
head of the popular party, and admired 
as one of the ablest speakers in the eccle- 
siastical courts. He was deficient in Jiter- 
ature, and applied little of his time to 
reading or study. Few of his sermons, 
as I have been informed, were fully writ- 
ten out, and the subjects of them little 
varied, being mostly confined to doctrinal 
points of orthodoxy, or the fourfold state 
of man; but the fluency and copiousness 
of his expression, and the vivacity and 
avimation of his manner and address, ar- 
rested the attention of the most judicious, 
and excited the admiration of the multi- 
tude. Inthe church courts he uviformly 
espoused the popular side of the question 
under debate. His arguments were spe- 
cious rather than cogent, and yet he never 
failed to impress his hearers with a high 
opinion of his strong native good sense, 
and his knowledge of the world. The 
speeches of Dr. Webster, too, were en- 
livened with such brilliant sallies of wit, 
that no public speaker was listened to 
witu greater delight and applause. His 
capacity for financial business, and a pro- 
found skill in arithmetical calculation, 
reudered him an instrument of extensive 
public usefulness. It is a curious fact, 
that while Dr. Webster and Provost Drum- 
mond were regarded as political adver- 
saries, they consulted and co-operated in 
the promotion of the city interests, I 
keard Dr. Webster himself say, that, by 
his advice, the Town Council had adopt- 
ed the measure ef appointing a cham- 
berlain to be constantly and entirely in- 
trusted with the business of the revenue, 
instead of a treasurer annually elected. 
By the adoption of this measure, their 
accounts have ever since been kept with 
greater exactness and fidelity. 

“The scheme for the benefit of the 
Widows of the ministers of the Church of 
Scotland was first suggested, and chiefly 
promoted by the services of Dr, Webster. 
In framing the plan, and particularly in 
the detail of calculations, he derived im- 
portant assistance from the Rev. Dr. 
Wallace, and Mr. Maclaurin, Professor 
of Mathematics. oi, aie 

“ Dr. Webster shone above all his con- 
temporaries in social life; and the pleas- 
antry and gaiety of his conversation, his 
command of amusing anecdotes, and the 
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sprightliness of his wit, always good- 
natured and inoffensive, rendered him 
the most delightful companion to persons 
of every age and rank. His innate saga- 
city, his love of convivial festivity and 
mirth,and the preference which he always 
showed, in the choice of his company, for 
persons who notoriously differed from him 
in theological sentiments and party at- 
tachments, occasioned doubts with respect 
to the sincerity of his public conduct, and 
staggered the confidence of some of those 
with whom he acted in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. The part he took in the events 
which happened at Cambuslang, by pub- 
lishing his belief of their supernaturel 
character, appeared to many an extrava- 
gance irreconcilable with the shrewdness 
and knowledge of mankind in which he 
surpassed all his party friends, and ex- 
cited a suspicion of the affectation rather 
than the genuine impulse of popular en- 
thusiasm. 

“T am disposed to put confidence in 
Dr. Webster's sincerity. His zeal for re- 
ligion was manifested at an early period 
of his life, by his relinquishing the mer- 
cantile business into which he had en- 
tered with high prospects of success, and 
devoting himself to the laborious and un- 
gainful profession of a Scots clergyman ; 
and he gave porte ass of religious 
earnestness, which it were to the Jast de- 
gree uncharitable to ascribe to artifice.” 

We cannot say that this cautiously 
guarded certificate of character, with 
the accompanying explanation of the 
grounds on which it rests, afford a com- 
plete refutation of the sharp, and cer- 
tainly by no means guarded, remarks 
which Carlyle has left about the same 
man. Nay, however successfully the 
historian may consider that he has 
protected the memory of Dr. Webster 
against any foolish nonsense which his 
outspoken contemporary may have ut- 
tered about the great evangelical cham- 
pion,we cannot belp thinking that what 
we have just quoted is merely Dr. Som- 
erville’s way of describing the same 
character as that which Carlyle handles 
after the fashion following :— 

“Webster bid justly obtained much 
respect amongst the clergy, and all ranks, 
indeed, for having established the Widows’ 
Fund; fer though Dr. Waliace, who was 
an able mathematician, had made the cal- 
culations, Webster had the merit of carry- 
ing the scheme into execution. Having 
married a lady of fashion, who had a for- 
tune of £4000 (an estate in those days 
he kept better company than most of th 
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clergy. His appearance of great strict- 
ness in religion, to which he was bred 
under his father, who was avery popular 
minister of the Tolbooth Church, not act- 
ing in restraint of his convivial humour, 
he was held to be excellent company, 
even by those of dissolute manners; 
while, being a five-bottle man, he could 
lay them all under,the table. This had 
[brought] on him the nickname of Dr. 
Bonum Magnum in the time of faction; 
but never being indecently the worse of 
liquor, and a love of claret to any degree 
not being reckoned in those days a sin in 
Scotland, all his excesses were pardoned. 

“‘ When it was discovered that Jardine 
led him, his party became jealous; and 
it was no wonder, for he used to under- 
mine them by his speeches, and vote 
with them to save appearances. But the 
truly upright and honourable men among 
them, such as Drs. Erskine and Hunter, 
&c., could not think of parting with his 
abilities, which both in the pulpit and 
the Assembly, gave some lustre to their 
party. He could pass at once from the 
most unbounded jollity to the most fer- 
vent devotion; yet I believe that his 
hypocrisy was no more than habit 
grounded merely on temper, and that his 
aptness to pray wag as easy and natural 
to him as to drink @ convivial glass. His 
familiar saying, however, that it was his 
lot to drink with gentlemen and to vote 
with fools, made joo full a discovery of 
the laxity of his mind. Indeed, he lived 
too long to preserve any respect; for in 
his latter years his sole object seemed to 
be where to find means of inebriety, 
which he at last too often effected, for 
his constitution having lost its vigour, he 
was sent home almost every evening like 
other drunkards who couid not boast of 
strength. Besides the £4000 he got 
with his lady, he spent £6000 more, 
which was left him by Miss Hunter, one 
of his pious disciples, which legacy did 
not raise his character. In aid of his 
fortune, when it was nearly drained, he 
was appointed Collector of the Widows’ 
Fund when a Mr. Stewart died, who was 
the first, and likewise obtained one of 
the deaneries from the Crown. When 
the New Town of Edinbyrgh came to be 
planned out, he was employed by the 
magistrates, which gratified his two 
strongest desires—his love of business 
and of conviviality, in both of which he 
excelled. The business was all done in 
the tavern, where there was a daily 
dinner, which cost the town in the 
course of the year £500, the whole of an 
@Aditional revenue which had been dis- 
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covered a little while before by Buchan, 
the town’s Chamberlain. He had done 
many private and public injuries to me, 
in spite of the support I and my friends 
had given him in his cause before the 
Synod in May 1752, for which I did not 
spare him when I had an opportunity, by 
treating him with that rough raillery 
which the feshion of the times author- 
ised, which he bore with inimitable 
patience; and when I rose into some 
consideration, he rather courted than 
shunned my company, with the perfect 
knowledge of what I thought of him. 


‘“‘There were a few of us who, besides 
the levity of youth and the natural free- 
dom of our manners, had an express de- 
sign to throw contempt on that vile 
species of hypocrisy which magnified an 
indecorum into a crime, and gave an 
air of false sanctimony and Jesuitism 
to the greatest part of the clergy, and 
was thereby pernicious to rational re- 
ligion. In this plan we succeeded, for 
in the midst of our freedom having pre- 
served respect and obtained a leading in 
the Church, we freed the clergy from many 
unreasonable and hypocritical restraints, 

“T have dwelt longer on Dr. Webster 
than on any other person, because such 
characters are extremely pernicious, as 
they hold up an example to unprincipled 
youth how far they may play fast and 
loose with professed principles without 
being entirely undone; and how far 
they may proceed in dissipation of man- 
ner without entirely forfeiting the public 
good opinion. But let the young clergy 
observe, that very few indeed are capable 
of exhibiting for their protection such 
useful talents, or of displaying such 
agreeable manners, as Dr. Webster did 
in compensation for his faults.” 


We pass at once to the opposite 
pole of British clerical celebrities, to 
conclude our extracts with the rival 
sketch of Dr. Dodd, more celebrated 
in these days for having been hanged 
for forgery, than for his brilliant fash- 
ionable discourses. 


SOMERVILLE’S SKETCH. 


“The unfortunate Dr. Dodd was one 
of the most popular preachers, and at- 
tracted crowded assemblies at the Queen’s 
Chapel, and the Magdalen in Goodmans- 
fields, where he preached on the Sunday 
evenings. His sentiments were ortho- 
dox, occasionally pathetic, but oftener 
bombastic, and his style turgid. The 
pertness of his address, his apparent self 
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sufficiency and vanity, and the grossness 
of the details which he introduced in his 
address to the Magvalens, must have been 
alike offensive to most of his hearers.” 


CARLYLE’S SKETCH. 


“Before I began my operations rela- 
tive to the window - tax, I witnessed 
something memorable. It being much 
the fashion to go on a Sunday evening to 
« chapel of the Magdaler Asylum, we 
went there on the second Sunday we 
were in London, and had d.fficulty to get 
tolerable seats for my sister and wife, 
the crowd of genteel people was £0 great. 
The preacher was Dr. Dodd, a man af- 
terwards too well known. The unfortu- 
nate young women were in a latticed 
gallery, where you could only see those 
who chose to be seen. The preacher’s 
text was, ‘If a man Jook on a woman to 
lust after her,’ &c. The text itself was 
shocking, and the sermon was composed 
with the least possible delicacy, and was 
a shocking insult on a sincere penitent, 
and fuel for the warm passions of the 
hypocrites. The fellow was handsome, 
and delivered his discourse remarkably 
well fora reader. When he had finished, 
there were unceasing whispers of ap- 
plause, which I couid not help contra- 
dicting aloud, and condemning the whole 
institution, as well as the exhibition of 
the preacher, as contra bonos mores, and 
a disgrace to a Christian city.” 
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We cannot part with Dr. Somer- 
ville’s pleasant Jittle book without 
dropping a tribute of praise to the 
excellency of its editing. The pre- 
face being dated at Roxburgh, and 
initialed W. L., it is no breach of 
propriety to speak of the Editor as 
the Reverend William Lee, clergy- 
man of that parish, and son of the 
late Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh. His notes prove him to 
have amply inherited that happy 
combination of varied learning, strict 
accuracy, and thorough good taste, for 
which his father was so memorable. 
In a book which carries one on in 
a rapid rush of interest, such an 
abundant supply of notes might 
have been misplaced —they would 
have been liable either to have 
been thrown aside, or to be charge- 
able with the effect of perpetually 
tripping up the reader when his 
miod is bent on the interest of the 
text. Appended, however, to a sort 
of commonplace book, or collection 
of anecdotes and sketches, they 
carry out the spirit of the text, 
affording in themselves excellent 
reading, and they save the reader 
from going to his authorities to com- 
plete bis knowledge of the subject 
under discussion. 











THREE DAYS IN 


Three Dxys in the Highlands. 





THE HIGHLANDS, 


AN EPILOGUE, IN THREE VOICES. 


INTRODUCTORY, BY REGINALD A———, ESQ.—THE FALSE START. 


In the middle’ of July, having 
some leisure and no immediately 
engrossing amusement, I undertook 
the charge of two elderly female 
friends, whose hearts were set on a 
short ramble in the Highlands, 
When I say that three days was the 
roposed amount of time to be spent 
in this excursion, it will be appa- 
rent that the call upon my patience 
and fortitade was not so overwhelm- 
ing as might appear by the first 
statement. And let me tell you 
that such a trip is by no means to 
be despised in’ the absence of 
greater attractions, when one is in 
want of a new sensation. The 
flatter of enjoyment conveyed to 
the mature female bosom, by atten- 
tions which are not always daly 
appreciated by their natural objects, 
is agreeable alike to one’s benevo- 
lent feelings and to one’s personal 
vanity. One has the satisfaction 
of combining amusement with the 
happy sensation of having done a 
good action; and one is rewarded 
by the simple flatteries, the delight, 
the excitement, and the friendly 
jealousy of the good old_ souls 
whom one takes in hand. Al- 
together, I recommend the experi- 
ment to any man of good feelings, 
who has nothing better to do. It is 
less captivating, certainly, than the 
service of those dangerous and de- 
lusive sirens, who, alas! have it all 
their own way in the susceptible 
heart ; but it is infinitely safer — and 
the true benevolence of the action 
cannot fail to strike every feeling 
soul. 

Accordingly, I got up with hero- 
ism at a preposterous hour on the 
rofoundly cloudy morning of St. 
B within’s Day. It was a mere 
temptation of the watery saint to 
start at such a moment; but hav- 
ing got up my courage to the height 


of goodness necessary, I was not 
to be held back even on the 15th of 
July by a shower. It looked s0 
unpromising, however, that I saun- 
tered down to the pier, in com- 
fortable anticipation of going back to 
breakfast. What were my astonish- 
ment and dismay to see my fair com- 
panions seated already on a damp 
bench on the damp deck of the 
steamer, with luggage boldly label- 
led for the farthest point of the 
projected voyage, may be better im- 
agined than described. Of course I 
joined them on board, though with- 
out a coat or a toothbrush, in the 
primitive simplicity of my morn- 
ing jacket. The scene was amusing, 
as may be supposed. Around us 
stretched an indefinite expanse of 
mist, which experience and faith 
alike declared to be Clyde, with all 
its various banks and ports, but 
which sight pronounced to be no- 
thing save a damp horizon of fog, 
heightened in effect by smoke 
and rain, all condensed within 
the enclosing firmament of cloud. 
Clouds blurred the sky—clouds en- 
veloped the wooden banks — clouds 
closed in the busy piers and dock- 
yards of the murky town of Green- 
ock. Wherever one looked, nothing 
but clouds met one’s eye, amid 
which appeared dolefally, as one 
neared the shore, a pale spectrum 
of that enchanting coast. Sach 
was the external scene‘into which 
the little steamer plunged boldly 
over the dead-calm, mist - enveloped 
water. On deck sat my female 
friends, disputing the question, in- 
vestigating the sky, appealing to me 
and to the clouds, to the helmsman 
and the porters—Would it be a five 
day ?—would it clear up ?— should 
they go forward or go back? The 
climax of the business appeared in 
the person of a friend not exactly of 
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my own inches, who audibly offer- 
ed me the contents of his port- 
manteau, with a self- abnegation 
unusual to modern friendship. I 
flatter myself I am not vain—but 
when a fellow half your size offers 
you the vse of his wardrobe, you 
naturally decline the offer, however 
benevolent may be its intention. 
Resolute not to shrink from my 
post, but deeply conscious of my 
defective provision for it, I stood 
watching with some anxiety the 
decision of my fair companions. 
The state of puzzled and comical 
uncertainty in which they sat was 
amusing enough to withdraw from 
his own circumstances even the 
thoughts of a man starting upon a 
Highland excursion without a shirt, 
a wrapper, or a toothbrush. The 
good creatures consulted the skies, 
and my face, and each other, with a 
pertinacity possible only to women 
—their eagerness, their doubts, their 
anxiety to take everybody’s opinion, 
their uneasy shifting of responsi- 
bility from one pair of shrinking 
shoulders to another, was as good 
as a scene in a comedy, and whether 
it would have come to a decision, 
but for the sudden appearance of 


THE FIRST DAY.—COMMUNICATED BY 


On Tuesday, as good a day as 
ever is to be had in the Highlands, 
we set out upon our little tour, under 
the kind guardianship of our excel- 
lent young friend, whose kindness, 
indeed, can never be sufficiently 
estimated. The earliest beginning 
of our course lay along the sweet 
banks of the Gair Loch, all broken 
into tiny bays, and wooded points, 
rich with the fullest foliage, to 
where the shores of the Clyde slope 
downward to Loch Long. The sun 
was shining, and all the outlines 
stood out clear against the distinct 
but pale sky of the Highland sum- 
mer. The scene was not Italian, 
certainly, but I am not sure that 
the atmosphere and brightness of a 
southern climate would have suited 
those hills, which began to rise grand, 
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the steamboat in which the farther 
voyage was to be performed, packed 
from stern to bows with Glasgow 
excursionists, I cannot tell. That 
sight, however, settled the question. 
Mists, clouds, and even rain, might 
be overcome; but what resolution 
could stand against the society of a 
Glasgow mob of pleasure-seekers ? 
My companions yielded to the dire 
compulsion, they turned back, damp 
and mournful, and with a pathetic 
parting we separated till the next 
day. Of course, an hour after, the 
morning cleared up and became 
radiant. 

The next day, however, we set 
out, and the fullowing narrative of 
the journey, conveyed as it is in the 
natural and unsophisticated utter- 
ance of my fair charges, will no 
doubt be grateful to many intending 
tourists in this early season. y 
modesty has impelled me to de- 
lete many of the flattering remarks 
addressed to myself; but, with 
this trifling exception, I have not 
ventured to tamper with the tale 
of my fellow-travellers, who have 
each contributed to this brief but 
eventful passage the history of a 
day. 


MISS ARABELLA W-——. 


but not too solemn, in a hundred 
irregular lines out of the horizon. 
A blaze of sunshine would but bave 
transfixed in speechless grandeur 
those huge shoulders and heights of 
rock and heather; whereas the con- 
stant motion and progress of light 
and shadow sets a perpetual drama 
astir among those bold and graceful 
hills, and keeps one’s interest con- 
stantly engaged. I confess—though 
no one can be more glad than I to 
see the city-bound escaping for a 
holiday — I do confess that the 
steamer, with its noise and its clan- 
gour, with the flate and the fiddle 
playing in concert, with parties out 
for the day filling all the seate, is not 
conducive, so far as I am concerned, 
to the enjoyment of fine scenery. 
The music reduced me to that aggra- 
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vating condition, in which, though 
your mind is mentally disgusted 
with the unseasonable melody, your 
foot unconsciously keeps time ; 
and the pleasant family-attentions 
bestowed by amiable mothers upon 
their children, and the nuive remarks 
of Glasgow tourists bound for Loch- 
goilhead, were sadly distracting to 
behold and listen to. I have seen 
a good deal of fine scenery in my 
day, and am an enthusiast in 
mountainous landscapes ; but I 
cannot think I ever saw anything 
finer than Loch Long — threading 
its way in stretches, sometimes sil- 
very, sometimes purple and golden, 
sometimes leaden-blue under a sud- 
den shadow, deep into the silent 
heart of the hills. The sentiment 
belonging to a river is entirely dif- 
ferent. A volume of joyous water 
rushing out from its mountainous 
cradle, carries the mind with it into 
the sea and the world; but that 
barrow enterprising current pene- 
trating inward — making its way 
through passes of momentary gloom, 
widening wherever it can into bursts 
of sunshine, curving out sweet bays 
and indentations into the very sub- 
stance of the hills, and subsiding 
twenty miles inland on a quiet shore, 
amid an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, with tidal sighs, half of satis- 
faction, half of longing, conveys an 
impression more profound and 
striking than any stream. Every 
step you advance up that narrow, 
wonderful channel changes the as- 
pect of the scene. The very steam- 
boat takes a certain colour of poetry. 
Look how the dark sprite pauses, 
or-seems to pause, with a dismayed 
stagger of dread, the dark smoke 
floating confasedly over her head in 
that dark pass through which there 
seems no outlet! It is not a Glas- 
gow steamboat, with a flute and a 
fiddle, and a mob of excursionists ; 
it is a conscious creature going 
blindly forward, with a certain awful 
ignorance, into the gloom of fate. 
And now the hills open up to 
the left hand; and Loch Goil gleams 
into another hollow, amid another 
line of mountains. At the point 
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where the one loch darts out of the 
other, begins that range of heights 
given by the magnificent popular 
imagination to the house of Argyll 
with a subtle flattery not to be sur- 
passed. Imagine what a grandeur 
must have surrounded the Mac- 
Callan More to that Celtic fancy 
which named Argyll’s Bowling- 
Green! Are these the ancient giants 
up among the mists echoing their 
throws in sportive thunder, who 
gave its earliest origin to the race 
of Diarmid? But there is neither 
thunder nor mist to-day upon 
Argyll’s Bowling-Green. The heights 
rise and cluster inward to the fan- 
tastic Cobbler, who sits silent over 
Glen Croe in his never-ending toil. 
But the moment you turn up Loch 
Goil, you naturally revert to another 
Campbell, not less illustrious than 
the chief of the name. Is not Lord 
Ullin raving on the cliffs in peren- 
nial rage and remorse? But it is 
calm on Loch Goil this morning: 
the tide sweeps peacefully upward 
to the perfect curve of its hilly 
basin. A lonely castle in leafy rain 
—a farm-steadiog almost too sunny 
and comfortable, the Elysian soli- 
tude of here and there a cottage, 
alone breaking upon the summer 
calm. If I am thought too lofty in 
my description, let me recommend 
all unbelievers to follow our track 
over those dark yet sunny waters. 
If they travel in the society of two 
congenial souls, and a good glass, so 
much the better. 

All this time my two friends have 
been heightening my enjoyment of 
the scenery by their vivid observa- 
tions and reflections. My friend 
Kate is short, stout, and merry, 
though she is a woman who has 
had her losses, We were not ac- 
quainted in very early youth, so I 
will not venture to say what her 
attractions may have been in that 
remote period. But at present I 
am bound to confess that she looks 
her full age, and having the good 
sense to wear a bonnet (which I 
think only becoming for a person 
come to her time of life), no delu- 
sion is possible on the subject. 
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Standing by the side of our hand- 
some young friend, ope naturally 
perceives the full force of the con- 
trast. I must say that so great is 
my sense of the goodness of our 
disinterested cavalier, that I could 
be content to re-enter the perils of 
earlier life and become young and 
pretty again, for his eake. Dear 
young man! the amiable way in 
which he listens to Kate’s observa- 
tions, and enters into the spirit of 
the excursion, is refreshing to a 
mind wearied with the coldness 
and neglect of the world. One 
thinks better of one’s kind after 
meeting with such chivalrous at- 
tention. In earlier days, indeed, 
one might have imagined that there 
was a motive for his devotion ; but, 
alas! time and the hour have put 
that entirely out of the question. I 
have a niece who perhaps might in 
some degree — but it is useless to cal- 
culate on girls. The friendship of a 
woman who knows her own mind is, 
if young people could only understand 
it, a much more trustworthy object to 
depend upon. 

On arriving at Lochgoilhead, ac- 
cording to an arrangement con- 
cluded upon at a former period, 
we took the coach for Inverary, 
and with the fortitude peculiar to 
women of this age, mounted the 
top of the coach. Having gone 
heroically through this process, we 
found ourselves in very amusing 
company. The driver of the coach 
to Inverary — of course a Campbell 
—jis well worthy of introduction to 
the public. Not to enter too fully 
into personal particulars, which in 
a coachman a ‘ludy cannot be ex- 
pected to observe with any minute- 
ness, I may say that our young 
friend pronounced. him a handsome 
fellow, and that my own observa- 
tion confirmed the statement. How 
the Campbells got to be called the 
dark sons of Diarmid I cannot ima- 
gine, since my own experience proves 
them to be red, with scarcely an ex- 
ception — the most illustrious as well 
as the most humble. John of the 
Inverary coach bas the mouth of a 
mime hidden in a handsome florid 
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beard, and is great in imitations and 
sketches of character. The way in 
which he subdues his round, Scotch, 
Campbell voice into the sharp pipe 
of an English lady tourist, is aston- 
ishing ; bat I will not venture to 
reproduce these inimitable sketches. 
How the excellent stout English- 
man on the box beside him re- 
frained from any attempt to pitch 
him over the side, I cannot under- 
stand. I presume it must be the 
placidity of the Cockney temper— 
a smoothness unknown on this side 
of the Tweed ; for sure am I that 
had I heard my own dear country- 
people libelled with equal freedom, 
I should have demanded to be set 
down instantly, bad it been in the 
most savage wilds of Cumberland 
or Derbyshire. Our fat friend, how- 
ever, bore it with the utmost good- 
humour, even though it was in the 
presence of ladies, and displayed an 
inclination to comumunicate his sen- 
timents to me, and to enter into 
agreeable conversation, which was 
certainly complimentary. When it 
rained —as of course it did four 
times in the two hours occupied by 
the journey— this good man bore 
the dripping of my umbrella upon 
the shoulder, which he turned per- 
severingly towards me (you will ‘un- 
derstand that he sat in front, and 
we on the seat behind), with the 
most praiseworthy equanimity. He 
had evidently a perception of the 
charms of good society, though not 
what you could call a man of fine 
manners or high breeding in his 
own person. ‘These personal parti- 
culars, however, keep me from the 
scenery; and indeed I must con- 
fess that dear Kate shocked me not 
a little by the levity with which she 
permitted her attention to be di- 
verted from the hills to the coach- 
man’s narratives and _ recitations. 
The conversation, however, was 
brought to a sudden conclusion by 
an ill-advised question on her part, 
whether it would be possible to 
reach Loch Awe that same night ? 
Jobn was indignant—the idea of 
passing over Inverary, and making 
it the mere scene of a lunch or tra- 
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veller’s dinner, offeuded his highest 
sympathies. Thenceforward he de- 
serted Kate, and addressed himself to 
another passenger, who did not abuse 
his confidence. 

But while the sound of their con- 
versation went on at my ear, I de- 
voted myself to the lovely landscape 
through which we were passing. 
Leaving the salt-water lochs, those 
wistful investigations of the “ home- 
less sea” into the lone recesses of 
the hills, we plunged into the world 
of opening slopes which make a 
mountainous country so full of in- 
terest. Here a gleam of lovely val- 
ley, with lonely houses hidden in light 
clouds of tender birch, or pillared 
solitudes of fir—there a brown cottage 
on a height, all brown, thatch and 
wall, growing out of the soil like a 
natural production; and on every side 
great living walls of hills, silent, with 
silver threads of water descending 
their steeps, or plaintive with pathetic 
bleatings, mournful incessant voice of 
the wilderness. But now our attention 
was distracted by a discussion on the 
poor-laws, which, the gentlemen having 
been requested to descend while we 
mounted the hill, was addressed al- 
most exclusively to Kate and my- 
self, and listened to by Aer with pro- 
voking indifference to the landscape. 
Fancy discussing poor-laws with a 
Campbell coachman while winding 
up the picturesque ascents of Hell’s 
Glen! I cannot deny that I was 
considerably disgusted. For myself, 
I confess that the absence of human 
habitations does by no means injure 
the landscape in my opinion. I[ 
like the unbroken splendour of the 
primitive mountains. But dear 
Kate, who loves to talk, and who 
had at the moment no better inter- 
locator, entered into a discussion of 
rates and local necessities with the 
warmest interest, and lamented over 
the charming solitude, as if a dirty 
hamlet and-crowds of Gaelic children 
could have added quite an additional 
attraction to that solitary glen. 
Haman interest — that is the expres- 
sion. Dear Kute, I am sorry to say, 
is often carried away by the fashiona- 
ble talk of the time. 
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When we reached the top of the 
ascent, Inverary burst upon us — 
lying lovely, with a sweet peaceful- 
ness, reflecting all her boats and 
houses in the tender-tinted water, 
You do not see the long stretch of 
Loch Fyne from that height — only a 
lovely bay folded in with hills, one of 
minor size, but wooded to a thought, 
rising just over the sombre pepper- 
boxes of the Castle. One could fancy 
a great Argyll coming here out of the 
fighting world, as to a haven of abso- 
lute rest and tranquillity. Can trou- 
bles come over those hills? Do any 
whispers of the angry surf ever steal 
upward through the reaches of the 
loch upon those gentle palpitating 
tides? I suppose it is possible; bat 
to glide over the crisped and tinted 
waters towards that halcyon shore, 
with its boats lying round the little 
pier, and its houses slumbering on the 
beach, it is difficult to imagine such a 
retreat as open to the invasions of the 
common world, 

Notwithstanding what I say, we 
had a proof of those invasions in 
the various groups accompanying 
our Own steps. Our stout English- 
man, all uoromantic as he looked, 
was bound to some picturesque soli- 
tude in the neighbourhood which 
he had reoted fur the summer— 
though what could have brought 
such a person to the Highlands it is 
hard to imagiove. Perhaps his wife 
was a Campbell — though, indeed, I 
should rather imagine, from the 

erseverance with which he held 
is shoulder under the drip of my 
umbrella, that the good man was @ 
widower, probably with an interest- 
ing family of children. Be that as 
it may, he disappeared placidly in 
a dog-cart from Inverary, and we 
saw him no more. Being accus- 
tomed to travelling on the Conti- 
nent, neither Kate nor I had the 
smallest objection to dining at the 
table d’hdte, which we were told ex- 
isted in the Inverary hotel; but 
you may imagine our consternation 
when we found ourselves in a small 
family - party, with two strangers, 
apparently newly-married people. 
Our young friend was placed at the 
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head of the table, and discharged 
the agreeable functions of host, with 
a great sirloin to carve, and all the 
other duties of hospitality to attend 
to. The excellent nature of this 
amiable young man, who is full of 
kindness, carried him triumphantly 
through the difficulties of the posi- 
tion; but the idea of having to 
_ carve and dispense, and make polite 
inquiriee—‘ May 1 send you a little 
beef ?”—to the chance guests of a 
table d'héte! I myself watched over 
the plate of the Glasgow lady, and 
helped her to potatoes, and she and 
her spouse listened in edified silence 
to the lively conversation of our 
little party. Dear Kate, as I have 
before mentioned, loves to talk, 
and our young friend’s conversation 
is most improving and instructive. 
Bat it would be unkind to let this 
opportunity pass without warning 
the unwary against the ¢able d’hdte 
of the Inverary inn. 

At Inverary we held a council, 
touching our further progress, and 
receiving assurances, both printed 
- and verbal, that coaches to Dunkeld 
were to be met with at Dalmally, 
we started, blithe and confident, in 
a pretty waggonette, with two fam- 
ous horses, for the banks of Loch 
Awe. The sun had gone hopelessly 
into the clouds, and Ben Cruachan. 
was invisible when we reached the 
wistful shore at Cladich, but the 
loch itself opened fair before us in 
all the shadowless twilight glory of 
the holy hour. Silent as a nun was 
the lovely breadth of water, with 
all its fairy bays and promontories; 
and a8 we came opposite the distant 
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pass, where “the Awe’s fierce river” 
rushes out of the loch, nothing 
grander could be conceived. The 
western sky, with some reflections 
of the invisible sun, filled up the 
wild and solemn opening cleft 
among the hills, and threw a gleam 
upon the dark distant water which 
fretted forth in that narrow channel 
towards the sea. Looking over tbe 
gleaming calm of the loch to thut 
distant dark defile, with the piles of 
mountain breaking across, and the 
ruddy western glory interposing at 
every inlet, was such a sceve as I 
can never forget. But I am urged 
to hasten my course, and reminded 
that I have already occupied my 
full share of the permitted space, I[ 
might say a great deal more, but I 
refrain. My friend naturally wishes 
to give her own account of what fol- 
lowed. In conclusion, we reached 
Daimzlly in time to stray out in the 
sweet though somewhat damp gloam- 
ing, past the peaceful manse of Glen- 
urchy— where the minister, veuer- 
able map, was wandering in his fields, 
like Isaac at eventide, no doubt me- 
ditating his next Sunday’s sermon— 
to the bridge over the river, where 
we mused in silence upon the broad 
brown noiseless stream, and finally 
returned to the inn, to spend the 
evening io friendly conversation—a 
conversation in which my own na- 
tural enthusiasm and the varied 
experience of my friend blended 
in a manner, I trust as delightfal 
to them as to me, with the youthful 
fervour and eloquence of our accom- 
plished companion. How sweet is 
such friendly communion ! 


SECOND DAY.—COMMUNICATED BY MRS, CATHARINE s-———, 


Yes! perfectly true; but there 
may be too much of it, in my opin- 
ion ; especially when it is all between 
two of the party, and the third is 
put out of the way upon the box. 

Next day was a wet day, as I 
always expected. When people do 
not start on the day they fix for 
starting, in spite of everything that 
can be said to them, though it turns 
out a charming day, they have no 


Opinion. 


right to expect good weather, in my 


1 made up my mind from 
the first that we should bave rair, 
and consequently was not taken 
by surprise when it came. At 
Dalmally, of course, we learned that 
the coaches bad not yet begun to 
ruo, or at least, if they bad begun, 
they were to be heard of at Tyndrum 
or Crianlarich, or some hideous vil- 
lage or other, where nobody could 
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speak English; and the only expe- 
dient was to drive in a dog-cart to 
that scene of certainty. But before 
going there we must needs start in 
the same conveyance on a voyage to 
Loch Awe, to see, in mist and rain, 
what we bad seen the night before 
in clear but not brilliant twilight. 
Arabella, with that assumption of 
sprightliness which is so disgusting 
in a person come to her time of life 
(she affects to be two years younger 
than I am, but I am not sure, if the 
parish registers could be got at, whe- 
ther the tables might not be turned 
in that respect)— Arabella jumped 
into the back seat of the vehicle, 
that I might have, as she said, the 
best seat. | Because she is unmar- 
ried, she thinks herself entitled to 
take all the airs of youth. Prepos- 
terous notion! but it makes her very 
absurd, poor thing, though she can- 
not see it. Young Mr. A helped 
me into the front with the greatest 
attention, quite unconscious of her 
trick, and joined her himself, as of 
course she had intended all the 
time, in the back seat of the gig. Off 
we went, facing the blast; and if 
any one should be disposed to envy 
the front seat, let them imagine me 
seated beside a damp driver, with 
the rain full in my face, and Ara- 
bella and young A—— chatting 
behind me with the most intoler- 
able levity, never so much as look- 
ing at the landscape, as far as I could 
see. I said nothing; in spite of all 
Arabella’s remarks about my con- 
versation with the coachman the 
day before, and her sentimental 
assumptions, I am not the woman 
to turn upon my friend. So I 
calmly put up my umbrella, and 
looked at the view. When we 
reached Kilchurn, I could hear the 
ridiculous old thing repeating the 
ballad about it, as if she had been 
a young girl. I confess it was ag- 
gravating; as for me, I had the 
driver to talk to; and when I found 
out from him that Monday had been 
a beautiful day, and that it was all 
her fault in not starting at the proper 
time, I really could not restrain my 
indignation. 
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Mrs. S——.—‘‘ Arabella, dear, if 
you have a moment’s time to spare, 
just listen. It was a lovely day on 
Monday, and they had not a drop of 
rain, the man says.” 

The first anewer I heard was a peal 
of laughter ; then, in a quivering voice, 
Arabella spoke— 

“TI have no doubt it will clear up 
to-day, still, You can’t think what a 
pretty gleam comes from your wet um- 
brella, dear. It must be from the sun, 
you know. ‘The sun must be some- 
where about, I am convinced. And 
look yonder, what a strange light on 
the hills !” 

Mr. A .—“ Strange darkness, 
too. Look at that hollow there; how 
the gloom creeps and gathers! Will 
you have the glass, Mrs. S 2? Fa- 
mous atmosphere for the hills, you 
know—quite Highland weather. Look 
here, exactly what Christopher de- 
scribes—‘a vast mysterious hollow.’ 
The mist is lifting—look! We shan’t 
see Ben Craachan, but only wait till 
the sun breaks out.” 

Mrs, S—~—.—‘* Yes. Only wait. 
Next week, perhaps; and we can stay 
at Dalmally, and have a few lessons in 
the language. Whereas if we had 
started on Monday, as I always in- 
tended , 

Miss Arabella.—‘ Dear Mr. A——, 
only lovk here. How fine those 
mists are, floating and dipping like 
veils—and that hollow, how grand! 
Hark! it creeps. To say that is 
only negative, you know— want of 
light—is absurd. It is positive dark- 
ness raying out of the hill—and 
that eldritch gleam yonder. Don’t 
tell me it is not out of the heart of 
the mountain. There is some sil- 
very pool, or something invisible, 
that sheds that reflection. It is fairy’ 
light.” 

Mrs. S——.—* Stoff! I am get- 
ting very wet about the feet, and 
this man tells me there is no such 
thing as a coach, whatever we do. 
The landscape is very fine, but I 
don’t believe you are looking at it in 


the least.” 
This produced another foolish 
burst of laughter. I own I was 


entirely disgusted with Arabella — 
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talk of levity, indeed! When we 
returned to the ion, of course it 
became perfectly evident that there 
was no hope of any coach. I did 
not waste any time in words, I saw 
by this time that we were doomed, 
and would have to go on in dog-carts 
to—heaven knows where. I rushed 
into the kitchen, which was the 
only place where there was a fire, 
and took my measures immediately. 
After some trouble I succeeded in 
getting a nice wincey petticoat from 
the landlady, which I put on over 
my gowno—an excellent plan, which 
I recommend to any lady travelling 
in the Highlands; and with my 
cloak covering my shoulders, re- 
signed myself to my fate. Of course I 
scorned, after having been put upon 
the box, to accept any other place ; 
bat, ascending to my perch, made 
myself as comfortable as was prac- 
ticable under the circumstances. 
The two in the seat behind had 
some rugs, and young A , who, 
between ourselves, is a great flirt, 
and, like some girls I know of, 
spares neither old nor young, ar- 
ranged them round Arabella, who, 
poor old creature, gave herself the 
most ridiculous languishing airs, 
enough to send any one into fits of 
laughter. In this style we set off 
on one of the most beautiful roads 
I ever travelled. I can say so with 
confidence, as my prospect and en- 
joyment of it were quite undis- 
turbed. When I called the atten- 
tion of the people behind to the 
beautiful mountains all bedropped 
and enveloped in white floating 
mists, which every breath of wind 
moved and lifted, I was replied to 
with ridiculous jokes and laughter. 
There never was anything more ab- 
surd. The harder it rained, and 
the grander the prospect became, 
the more they talked and giggled. 
When I turned to point out the 
beautiful Highland hills to them, 
they were lost in discussions about 
Italy. Indeed I don’t know what 
they did not talk of, sheltered as they 
were from the blast by my own un- 
fortunate figure and that of the 
driver, who was quite disposed to 
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enter into the hilarity of the party, 
and to make one aware that he a 
preciated the gaiety of the two 
the back seat. On me it fell, not 
only to bear the blast of rain, but 
to maintain a dignified deportment, 
and neutralise the folly of my two 
companions. Of course, it was all 
very natural and proper on the part 
of young A——, who amused him- 
self, as was to be expected; but that 
Arabella, a woman of some sense, 
should be so ridiculous as to give 
any young man such a chance of 
laughing at her, is more than I can 
understand, take it how you will. 
Ridiculous old thing ! 

And, of course, as I have said 
already, there was no coach at Tyn- 
drum. I knew it perfectly. De- 
parting from the day you intend to 
start, and altering the route that 
you have taken pains to mark ont, 
what can you expect in a journey? 
The only thing was to go on in dog- 
carts:— and in dog-carts we went 
on accordingly, with the rain pour- 
ing down steadily, the hills opening 
up quite wonderful and grand, an 
the two in the back seat taking not 
a bit of notice, but chattering about. 
every subject under the skies with 
an utter indifference to the view, 
and the rain, and me. I really own 
I felt ashamed of them. To hear 
an elderly woman maundering on in 
such a fashion is quite insufferable, 
in my opinion. Nobody likes a 
little pleasant conversation better 
than I do; but there are times and 
places for everything. In the mean 
time, I enjoyed the scenery particu- 
larly. I had full advantage of*it : 
there was nothing to break the blast 
which beat upon me, nobody to 
interrupt my meditations. I can’t 
say that I ever enjoyed such an un- 
interrupted view of any landscape ; 
and I can assure you that it is quite 
a mistake to be so particular about 
good weather when you go to the 
Highlands. Through that rain and 
mist the hills looked perfectly 
charming. Through Glenurchy and 
Glen Dochart they kept rising and 
opening in continued beauty; and 
while the only response I could get 
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from the back seat was the foolish 
answer that it was no doubt very 
fine if they could see it, I did see 
it, and found it wonderful. It is 
therefore my advice to tourists: If 
the day is a wet day, never mind 
—get something to cover you over 
(and for a lady, in my opinion, 
nothing is better than a good skirt), 
and go straight on, and keep your 
eyes open. But to lose a day out 
of mere nonsense, you know, after 
you have quite settled upon your 
journey, and to be. seduced into 
abandoning an old and _well-can- 
sidered route for a new and hastily- 
seized one, with coaches uncertain, 
and dog-carts unsatisfactory ; and 
to feel all the time a regret for that 
lost day, which it is quite impos- 
sible to forget, as if you were for ever 
hunting it, and could never reach 
it, is the greatest annoyance imagin- 
able. Any feeling person will un- 
derstand my sentiments, as I went 
driving over the country with no- 
thing between me and the blast, 
and with two people behind me 
talking and enjoying themselves, 
actually without a single thought of 
the landscape which they had come 
all this way to see; and dear, dear 
me, to think of that poor old Ara- 
belia! Fancy her, poor thing, imagin- 
ing herself young again, and dream- 
ing about communion of souls! 
Privately, on the front seat, I was 
in agonies of silent laughter ; but 
my friendly feelings, you know, 
eventually gained the upper hand. 
I could bear to laugh at her myself, 
but not to see other people laugh at 
her., And really, after all, though 
the is foolish, and adopts little 
youthfal airs, and behaves ridicu- 
lous enough sometimes, at the bot- 
tom she is a dear friend of mine, 
and a good old soul! The aggra- 
vating circumstance of all, however, 
was the loss of that Monday. I 
made a point of asking all the 
people at the inns, and all the dri- 
vers, what sort of a day it was, and 
the answer was invariable, A lovely 
day! and we had actually turned 
back and sacrificed it for no reason 
in this world but Arabela’s weak- 
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minded nonsense! I really could 
scarcely contain myself when I 
realised how it was. 

At length we came down upon 
Loch Tay, through a lovely wooded 
road, which I remember years ago. 
I had seen Loch Tay, and was 
twenty times more interested in it 
for my companions’ sake than for 
my own. The lights and clouds 
which had been so favourable for 
the hills, were not so suitable, I am 
obliged to confess, for that loch, 
which is neither like Loch Awe nor 
Loch Lomond, nor any other loch 
but itself, all heavenly and serene 
as it is, with Taymouth sitting 
splendid at its head. It ceased to 
rain as we came along those wooded 
banks, which I remember so dis- 
tinctly, and which I was only an- 
xious to point out to the others. I 
could hear that poor dear Arabella 
was talking deep sentiment by this 
time, from which I perceived that 
the current was getting exhaust- 
ed; and she actually did conde- 
scend to pay some attention as 
we went on, the rain having ceased 
at last. Loch Tay, however, wants 
sunshine. It lay gleaming all dark 
before me, with a look (though I am 
not given to sentiment), a visible 
look, of something havivg gone out 
of it since those days when I saw it 
first. Ah me! I daresay not only 
myself upon the box, with my um- 
brella up, steadfastly looking at the 
view, but poor dear Arabella with 
all her little follies, and even that 
excellent young A himself, who 
might be our son, so far as age goes, 
had our own thoughts going trudg- 
ing on with us, all the same, every 
step of the way. I never heard that 
anybody ever got free of those com- 

anions ; and when I looked at that 
och, many a scene unseen to my 
friends came up before me. It was 
the same as ever, long and tranquil 
and shining, with two great banks 
all rich with wood projecting out 
into the water, like a kind of grand 
portal to the basin on which Tay- 
mouth is planted; but something 
had gone out of it since last I saw 
it—out of it or out of my eyes— 
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something never 
more. 

I hope nobody will suppose I am 
sentimentally minded — quite the re- 
verse is the case. I resolved to take 
the management of the whole mat- 
ter into my own hands after this, 
and quite to exclude Arabella from 
having anything to do with it. In 
this spirit I got down at the pretty 
new ion at Kenmore, got the midst 
charming rooms, a famous fire and 
tea, without consulting anybody. 
Arabella came in looking a little 
ashamed of herself, and young A—— 
much amused, as was natural. Then 
began a comical scene. I set their 
enormities before them, as was pro- 
per; and Arabella, poor old soul ! 
with all the consciousness of guilt, 
began to justify herself. She de- 
clared she had seen everything all 
along the way; she protested she 
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could not tell what I meant. She 
went into an elderly flutter and 
palpitation, and appealed to young 
A—— whether she had been doing 
anything wrong. Actually the dear 
old creature believed she had been 
flirting, and did not know what to 
say of herself. Was there ever any- 
thing more absurd? If I had been 
silent all day long, I assure you I 
had the laugh on my side now. And 
so ended the day we spent in dog- 
carts, driving through the rain from 
Loch Awe to Loch Tay. I am 
merciful, I let Arabella off I said 
no more about it; but I must say 
it was not for nothing that I spent 
that day in silence with my umbrella 
up, seeing more hills and mists than 
I ever saw in my life, and put out 
of the way by my companions, un- 
der pretence of giving me the best 
seat, upon the driving-box. 


THIRD DAY.—BY REGINALD A——, ESQ. 


After the narratives of my fair 
friends, I need not enter into any 
explanation of the little difficulties 
and hitches of the journey. The 
good old ladies enjoyed it, I don’t 
doubt, in spite of all, and were 
as.good friends as ever, like a pair 
of old doves, the next morning, 
when the missing sun _ presented 
himself, and we were at length able 
to set out with comfort on foot to 
see the beautiful grounds of Tay- 
mouth. I got along with them fa- 
mously, I am glad to say, and was 
able, with a little trouble, to make 
myself agreeable in a way flattering 
to a fellow’s self-regard who has 
had his disappointments in the ser- 
vice of woman, like most other peo- 
ple. The greatest bore in it all was 
when one happened to meet an ac- 
quaintance, and was led to mention, 
in @ cursory way, that one was in 
charge of a party of ladies, never 
thinking that the venerable com- 
panions of one’s voyage were about 
to sally forth, and dissipate at ao 
blow that agreeable illusion. But 
indeed a man must be more hard- 
hearted than I can boast of beiog, 


who would grudge the trouble which 
gave those good creatures their in- 
nocent holiday. I don’t mean to 
say I should be very ready to un- 
‘ertake it agaia : but I don’t regret 
che three days. 

And what a famous place Tay- 
mouth is, when one gets a_little 
sanshine to see it by! A beautiful 
loch in front, quite by itself, and 
unlike all the other lochs; famous 
wood, unlimited shooting, and a 
princely size and style of place al- 
together. I should not mind going 
down there on the 12th, or any 
period presently thereafter, at the 
chieftain’s pleasure—nor, indeed, 
of bestowing my leisure upon him, 
whenever he thinks fit to honour 
me with an invitation. I don’t 
know a better specimen of com- 
posed and sober grandeur ; and with 
all those beautiful glades and trees 
about —the trout in the Tay and 
the deer on the hill—a man might 
manage to be a Marquess without 
feeling inevitably doomed to bore 
himself to death. I am not sure, 
however, that I don’t prefer the 
Dake of Atholl’s quiet cottage es 
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tablishment at Dunkeld, where that 
same Tay makes nature beautiful. 
The drive down the valley (accom- 
plished, not in a dog-cart, but with 
dignity in a carriage, where we 
were all inside, and I—my modesty 
will scarcely permit me to write the 
words — was able to divide my at- 
tentions equally) was calm, but 
agreeable, Neither the society nor 
the scenery were exciting; and the 
exceptional character of yesterday’s 
proceedings in the rain having sub- 
sided into common comfort, no in- 
cident occurred worth mentioning. 
The feature of Dunkeld, as every- 
body knows, is the river; and no- 
body can possibly expect me to de- 
scribe that well-known scene. Ara- 
bella might, but I doubt whether it 
would be to edification. The day 
was calm, and as I have said, not 
exciting in its enjoyment, and the 
evening was amicably spent in la- 
mentations over our approaching 
separation, and settling of the route 
by which the fair travellers were to 
proceed when I left them the next 
moroing —a matter not concluded 
without trouble. The tendency 
women have to go back upon their 
decisions, and reconsider the whole 
matter, is remarkable. I wonder if 
they carry it equally into all the 
arrangements of life. 

Next morning I took my fair 
friends into Perth, and placed them 
in the railway carriage which was 
to convey them back into the bo- 
soms of their families. I will not 
attempt to describe the trembling 
lip, the suppressed sigh, the falter- 


[Ang. 1861.] 


ing and too-feeling acknowledg- 
ments with which this parting was 
accomplished. When the inexor- 
able train plunged out of sight, one 
of the kind creatures was bending 
forward, her eager lips moving with 
some last words; but my melar- 
choly fate prevented me hearing that 
affecting message. With their heads 
full, of lochs and mountains, mists 
and torrents, and with, I am bound to 
say,an amount of gratitude highly 
gratifyiig to receive, but which I 
do not feel myself to have deserved in 
its fall extent, my fair companions 
disappeared out of these latitudes; 
and I went on my way rejoicing. 

At this moment I sit in a very dif- 
ferent scene, at a sunny window, 
overlooking, through half-cut open- 
ings in the trees, a distant scene of 
sea and city, too charming to be in- 
dicated more plainly—but at a near- 
er point of vision, overlooking the 
lawn from which the battered but 
bland face of that new denizen of 
polite society known as “ Aunt 
Sally” beams upward benignant 
upon my thoughtful gaze. Last 
night a little group of figures gath- 
ered round that venerable vision. 
Ah me! can you imagine any re- 
gion in the world to which one 
would not wander joyfully in such 
company? The hand that poives 
that skilful missile, dispenses fate 
and fortune, Miss Arabella was a 
judge more lenient. I was some- 
body while I was the champion and 
guard of the dear old ladie. A 
creature of eighteen is competent 
to put her yoke upon me now.* 





* Taddanote. I recall the concluding word of the penultimate paragraph above. 
A week has come and gone since I bade farewell to the companions of these three 


days. 


Ever after—day by day—even amid the excitement of Aunt Sally and 


Louisa’s smiles, their memory has come back to me with a gratefulness of tenderly 
lingering fancy that does not diminish, but is increasing still. I bless the day I 


started on our tour. 


I bless the day of the dog-carts. 
the day spent between Taymouth and Dunkeld. 


Blessed among all days be 
Tastead of going, like Christian, on 


my way “rejoicing,” as rashly stated above, I recall the souvenir of Lord Ullin, 
which our first day’s voyage brought to mind, and say, that on the last of that 


eventful pilgrimage I was, like him, ‘left lamenting.” 


No more. 





